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FOREWORD 



This document is one of five Regional Reports submitted by the 
Council of Ministers of Education, Canada, in (ooperation with the 
Covernment of Canada, as a contribution to the O.E.C.D. Review of 
Educational Policies in Canada. 

The Western Region comprises the four most westiTly Provinces of 
Canada, namely British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and 
in common usage is referred to as Western Canada. 

To assist in t.u. preparation of this Report, the Ministers of 

Education of the four Pj-.winces established a Regional Advisory Committee 

of eight members, two senior officials from the ministries of education 

in each of the four Provinces, and acquired th servJjes of a full-time 
Regional Director. 

In consideration of the objectives and design of the Report as an 
integral component of the Canadian Review, the Advisory Committee carried 
out an analysis of educational developments intended to portray as far as 
possible characteristics common to the Region but ^ith due regard for 
significant features of developments the individual Provinces. 

To this end and to furnish the Committee witi: up-to-date and 
authoritative information and analyses on a regional basis, thirteen 
research studies were commissioned and undertaken by leading researchers, 
all recognized experts in their respective fields in the Western Region 
and in Canada. 

Although an effort has been made to reflect as much as possible 
of the broad panorama of educational developments in the Region, some 
limitations were inevitable by reason of the complexity of rhe subiec, 
and necessary constraints on the length of this Report. Tor example, 
discussion of education and the educational system has been focused on 
'public* education, on those sectors and features of tne system which 
lie in the purview and competence of public authorities and are therefore 
subject to policies, control and direction of one or more of several levels 
of government. It follows that without minimizing the role and Influence 
of other agencies in the educational mosaic of the Region, it has not been 
possible to make more than passing references to various forms of private 
education, to the educational activities of cultural organizations, 
museums, art galleries and voluntary organizations in such fields as 
travel, recreation and sports. Moreover it has been necessary in the 
public sector to treat the large mass of information and data available 
selectively with a view to highlighting that which is perceived to 
contribute best to an exposition of the current status of educational 
development in the Region and to indicate significant tendencies, issues 
and priorities pertinent to future planning and evolutio-* of policies. 
Tlie same constraint with respect to selectivity extends to the treatment 
of similarities and dissimilarities among the Provinces. Because 
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commonalities are more striking and predominant in the regicaal context, 
these may appear to have been accorded major prominence. This should 
not, however, obscure the fact that there are significant individual 
differences which afford an element of uniqueness to developments in 
e&ch Province. Some of these have been identified and discussed and 
others alluded to but not as fully elaborated. 

The preparation of this Report would not hav baen possible without 
the extensive involvement of many officials in the ministries of education 
v;ho responded generously and painstakingly in their contributions toward 
interviews, submission of documents, data and reports, and in their 
participation in the several research studies. Individually and collec- 
tively the research group produced a series of reports which were invaluable 
in The preparation of this document. These contributions, together with 
the interest and assistance of individuals, groups and agencies throughout 
the Region, of the universities and other organizations, including school 
trt'stees' associations and the teaching profession, are sincerely and 
gratefully acknowledged. 

April, 1975 
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CHAPTER I 



THE CANADIAN WKST: EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS IN PKRSPIXTIVE 



Young in a young ountry, the Western Region has an educational 
history scarcely 100 yea»^i oJd. Indeed many still living have been 
eye-witness to the evolutif»n r.f its public educational system frnr; the 
pioneer one-room school ai i its rudimentary currlt ulnm nf t\,^ 3-R's to the 
modern compl of titvt ienc ar.d programs, from a few siniplc icAcbooks and 
the writing slate tn iscdcrr. laboratories, libraries and learning resource 
centi:„, and from education of the few to education for all. The remnants 
of the frontier school are still to be seen, albeit now as monuments to the 
aspirations of pioneer peoples for their children. 



A. Exploration, Settlement and Cultural Heritag e 

2. Although the written record of the history of Western Canada spans 
a period of little more than 200 years, the first human habitation is 
believed to have occurred some 20,000 to 25,000 years ago - its first 
Immigrants, probably from Asia by land bridge over the Bering Sea. These 
immigrants became North American Indians who, when the French explorer 
Jacque Cartier arrived on the Atlantic shore in 1535, had established 
tribal groups from coast to coast in Canada. Not large in number, estimated 
In 1750 to be about 35,000, the Indian people developed a culture and mode 
of life largely shaped by the physical environment in which they lived and 
by the necessities for survival. Unlike the later European immigrants, they 
did not attempt to cultivate the land. 

3. In the prairie region, the millions of buffalo which thrived on the 
grasslands and semi-forested areas, along with fish, wild fruit, roots and 
herbs, were the mainstays of life, providing food, shelter, clothing, tools, 
utensils and medicine. Life was nomadic, for the Indians followed the 
buffalo herds in their search for food. On the Pacific Coast, where climatic 
conditions were less severe and where fish were plentiful, tribal life was 
less nomadic and settlements more permanent. Hunting was mainly on foot and 
with the bow and arrow or spear» for until the early 18th century, Western 
Indians had not seen firearms and horses. 

Unlike earlier exploration of Canada, motivated in the main by a 
desire to discover a sea route through Northern waters to the Orient, the 
story of exploration of Western Canada is the story of the fur trade. From 
Eastern Canada came the fur trader and explorer in search of the highly 
profitable beaver pelt and from the West the explorer and trader in seal 
and sea-otter skins. Adventurers from the East vere for the most part 
agents or employees of the Hudson's Bay Company (London) under its land 
charter of 1670, or of its rival, the Northwest Company (Montreal). 

5. The adventurous explorers and traders of the early 1700' s did not 

know the vastness of the distances separating Hudson Bay and the Pacific - 
over 1,200 miles of plains, forests, mountains and thousands of lakes and 
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rivers. The major thrust of exploration, moving from East to West, mainly 
along waterways, was followed Immediately by the establishment of forts and 
trading-posts some of which are now the sites of large urban centres such 
as Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. 

6. Settlement of the Western Region by non-Indian people had its origins 
in the arrival of the traders and their employees to man the trading posts 
which dotted the million square miles of territory, extending from the 
western boundary of Ontario to the Pacific Ocean and for a distance of 

750 miles North from the international boundary with the United States. Few 
if any of these early Europeans, mainly from England, Scotland and Eastern 
Canada, regarded themselves as settlers, but they were in fact the only 
rion-native residents of the Region for more than half a century, until the 
early ISOO's. In this period, the traders did little to alter or interfere 
with the life style of the native population, being concernea only with 
locating their posts with a view to convenience for trading and encouraging 
expansion o' hunting and trapping to produce more furs. To this end, the 
hunters and trappers were supplied with firearms, horses, iron tools, 
trinkets - and by a few less scrupulous traders, with liquor. 

7. Although some of the company managers had recognized possibilities of 
stabilizing and improving food supplies by cultivation of the land near their 
forts aad trading-posts, it was not until 1812 that a serious atterapt was 
made tc establish a settlement based on agriculture. In that year the Eat 1 
of Selkirk, a major shareholder of the Hudson's Bay Company having obtained 

a land grant for the purpose, organized and led a small group of ^Scottish 
crofters and Irish farmers to a site on the Red River near the present 
location of the city of Winnipeg, The new settlers brought with them cattle 
and sheep, wheat, barley, oats and corn seed, intended to form the basis of 
an agricultural enterprise which would find a market In the fur trade and, 
more Importantly, establish a new life for the settlers themselves. The new 
colony suttered the vicissitudes of harsh climate, unfriendly traders and 
fearful natives, but eventually survived to become the nucleus and harbinger 
of the 'mother industry' of the three prairie provinces, agriculture. 

8. On the Pacific Coast, the earliest settlements appeared somewhat 
later, with the establishment of Fort Victoria In 1843 by the Hudson's Bay 
Company and creation of the Crown Colony of Vancouver Island In 1850. Again 
agriculture played an Initial role, but was soon overshadowed by discoveries 
of gold and coal and by the potential of rich forest resources, all of which 
attracted Immigrants from the United States as well as other parts of Canada 
and to a lesser extent Europe, mainly the British Isles. 

9. The period preceding Canadian Confederation in 1867 was not generally 
conducive to settlement. Virtually the entir" Region was under effective 
control of the Hudson's Bay Companv and the fur trade was king. Travel was 
primitive and reports of explorers and other investigators were generally 
pessimistic as regards the potential of a large portion of the Region to 
sustain life. Nevertheless, the success of the Selkirk Settlement attracted 
an Influx of new settlers from Ontario and the fron*"ler commenced to move 
slowly westward. Likewise permanent settlements had become established on 
the Pacific Coast, mainly on Vancouver Island and the adjacent mainland. 
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The area between, the prairie region, had numerous small trading post 
settlements. The total population in 1870 in the entire Region was little 
more than 100,000, including Indians, Metis, and iniraigrants frop England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Eastern Canada and the United States. 

10. Following Confederation of Canada in 1867, federal legislation 
pertaining to land transfer and ownership and the proposal of a railway 
linking East and West, combined to stimulate a new interest in settlement. 
In 1901 the population of the Western Region was about 600,000, slightly 
over 10 percent of that of Canada as a whole. By this time, the trans- 
continental railway having been completed in 1885, cheap land at $10 per 
quarter of a square mile under the Canadian Homestead Act was attracting 
wide-spread interest in Western and Central Europe. The main body of 
Immigration to 1905 was from Ontario, and other parts of Eastern Canada. 
However many also came from the British Isles, the United States, Iceland, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, the Ukraine, Scandinavia, Austria, and China, the 
latter mainly to British Columbia. The great majority of these new-comers 
were oriented to agricultural pursuits and strongly motivated by hopes oi a 
better life in a new land, of religious freedom and of lelief from the 
political tensions and economic distress then prevailing i^ Europe. 

11- The hundreds of thousands of new settlers who arrived in the next 
two decades, account in large measure for the population increase in the 
Region to 1.7 million in 1911 and in 1921 to 2.5 million. They brought 
with them their languages, traditions, culture and skills, all of which 
contributed to che foundations upon which institutional life subsequently 
developed. Of the 5.8 million residents of the Region in 1971, including 
those of one or more generations as Canadian citizens, five major ethnic 
groups, British, German, Ukrainitn, French and Scandinavian, account for 
almost 80 percent of the population. Persons of Indian ancestry, the 
seventh largest group, represent about two and one-half percent cf the 
population in British Columbia and Alberta, and four and one-haJf percent 
in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 



Origins of the Educational System 

12. A consideration of origins of education in terms of the present 
school system should not obscure the fact that informal education and 
training of the young has been a natural characteristic of human society 
at every stage of its evolution. For numberless generations before education 
in an institutional sense appeared in Western Canada, native peoples educated 
their young, not in schools, but in their own environment of family, social 
structures and cultural traditions. In their formative years, children 
learned from their elders and in the natural environment in which they lived, 
the bklixj, understn.4aings and cua^ities of character necessary to suivival 
and maintenance of a way of K^e. It is significant that in modern societal 
circumstances which dictate formalization and institutionalization of 
education, the much older tradition of informal education remains a strong 
and persistent influence in shaping current educational developments. 
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13. Prior to IS^O the Hudson's Bay Company exercised de facto powers of 
government in the Western Region but technically had no responsibility for 
education. However, almost concurrently with the development of the fur 
trading settlements, missionaries made their appearance, built churches and 
initiated the first schools. Among the earliest schools were those 
established in the Selkirk Settlement in the early 1820' s under auspices of 
Roman Catholic and Anglican missionaries, in the early 1840's in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, and in 18A9 on the P-.cific Coast. Notwithstanding cut absence 
of a.iy legal responsibility for education, the Hudson's Bay Company provided 
some financial support of schools to the religious authorities. Moreover, 

a Company directive in 1836 urged upon its trading post officials and staff 
that they "devote part of their leisure hours to teach the children their 
ABC's and Catechism, together with such further elementary instruction as 
time and circumstances may permit". ^ 

14. From these embryonic beginnings came a proliferation of mission 
schools, both Protestant and Roman Catholic across the entire Region, 
together with scattered private ventures financed by individual parents. 
Initially confining themselves to the rudiments of elementary education, 
several had commenced instruction at the secondary level by 1870. The 
evolution of colleges as institutions of higher learning, which occurred 
almost concurrently, led later to the first universities - the University 
of Manitoba in 1877, the University of Alberta in 1906, the University of 
Saskatchewan in 1907 and the University of British Columbia in 1908. 

15. Although the concept of public non-sectarian Jucation had already 
emerged in Eastern Canada (in Nova Scotia in 1811), c did not at first 
affect public education in Western Canada where the aenominational orien- 
tation of the private school sector was well established by 1870. However 
as settlements grew in size and diversity of population and as colonial and 
provincial governments were established, a body of public opinion favouring 
'public' schools took shape and gathered strength, more especially in British 
Columbia where the first legislative action was taken by the colonial 
government of Vancouver Island in promulgating The Free School Act in 1865. 
This legislation, together with The Common School Ordinance in 1869 of the 
Colony of British Columbia, were the bases for The Public Schools Act, 1872, 
passed by the government of British Columbia shortly after becoming a 
Province of Canada, confirming the principle of public non-sectarian schools 
in that Province. 



16. In the territorial area which in 1905 became the Provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, the School Ordinance of 1884 placed education und**r public 
control and assigned responsibility for it to the territorial government. 
This law, predicated on recognition of schools already in existence, some 

of which were denominational, established the principle of publicly supported 
separate schools whose basic orientation might be cither Roman Catholic or 
Protestant. Since these schools ilready had legal sanction in 1905, the 
statutes creating the two provii ces reaffirmed their status as separate 
schools entitled to support on tYi^ sami basis as public schools. 

17. In Manitoba, which entered Confederation in 1870, provincial legis- 
lation initially provided for denominational schools, but was replaced by 
The Manitoba Public Schools Act in 1890, which establish-sd the non - 
denominational character of the public schools system in that province. 
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13. Although the major emphasis prior to 1^00 was on elementary 
education, some of the early denominational schools also provided limited 
instruction at the secondary levels and in some instances teacher-training. 
Normal schools did not appear until the 1890' s. Secondary education, for 
the most part regarded as an extension ot elementary education, commenced 
its rapid development early in the present ceatury. The courses offered 
were generally limited to the language arts, mathematics and science, 
drawing heavily on the educational patterns of Ontario. Pestalozzi-Froebel 
philosophies were also in evidence, emerging for example » in the intro- 
duction of manual training in the schools. 

19. The early colleges, some of which later became universities or 
affiliated with universities, appeared almost concurrently with the first 
high schools. For example^ St. Boniface College in Winnipeg had its origins 
in a school established by Fr. Provencher in 1818, which expanded its 
program to the higner grades in the 184»0's, and was one of the three Colleges 
which affiliated with the University of Manitoba in 1877. In 1899 the 
Vancouver High School established an association with McGill University, 
offering first and second year arts courses and in 1906 became the McGill 
University College of British Columbia. This arrangement ended in 1915 when 
the University of British Columbia became fully operational. In the Alberta - 
Saskatchewan territory, the first two institutions of higher learning, 
Emmanuel College and The Academy^ were founded at Prince Albert in 1879. 

20. By 1910 the basic principles governing development of the educational 
system at the elementary, secondary and post-secondary levels were firmly 
established. Education was to be under public control, financed and 
administered by public authorities and universally accessible to the people. 
The history of subsequent years is the story of the evolution and elaboration 
of the systems and sub-systems which constitute the basic elements of the 
educational enterprise of the 1970*8. 



C. Constitutional and Legislative Bases for Jurisdiction, Planning and 
Administration of Education 

21. The British North America Act of 1867, which created and broadly 
defined the status of Canada as a federal state, a confederation of provinces, 
allocated authority over and responsibility for education to the provinces 
and their governments, subject only to safeguards of existing minority rights. 
Subsequent statutes which created the Provinces of Manitoba (1870), British 
Columbia (1871), Saskatchewan and Alberta (1905) and provided for their 
status within Confederation, explicitly confirmed the principle of provincial 
autonomy in educational affairs. 

22. To give effect to their authority and responsibility for education 
within th?ir respective provinces, the provincial governments passed legis- 
lation creating departments of education headed by a cabinet minister, and 
setting out the basic features of the educational system including a system 
of local government to administer education at the community level. Except 
for minor variations of detail attributable to local circumstances, 
historj-cal and political, this legislation was very similar in all four 
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provinces and was strongly influenced by Ontaiio experience and by educa- 
tional philosophies which had moved westward in Canada from the older 
New Fngldnd States. These influences are particularly pertinent to the 
evolution of a system of local government fur education, to theories of 
financing education and to aims, objec.ives and professional practices 
associated with the educational proces&es. 

23. Initicilly authority and responsibility for education were higlily 
centralized in the provincial departments of education, and for all practical 
purposes t^ exercise of autonomy at the local government level was confined 
mainly to employing teachers, building and managing the local community 
schools and providing funds from local taxation to supplement government 
grants. Over the years, the allocation of powers and duties between 
provincial departments and local governments has undergone many changes, 
marked chiefly by a trend toward decentralization of powers, particularly 
those which relate directly to the educational programs of the schools. 

24. Planning and policy-making functions, which necessarily flow from 
competences set out in law and from custom or usage based on mutual 
accommodation, may be said at the present time to have three main features. 
A provincial government through its education department and responsible 
minister expresses its role by defining the major over-all educational 
objectives of the province and by giving direction and leadership toward 
the attaininent of those objectives, in part by direct action and in part 
through collaboration with local governments. At the local government 
level, elected school boards exercise planning and policy-making functions 
applicable to the areas of their jurisdiction with respect to matters 
delegated exclusively to them under provincial law or in which implemen- 
tation of provincial guidelines are subject to local options, variations 
and conditions. The third characteristic of increasing significance in 

the Region is the growing scope of the authority and responsibilities of 
teachers in professional aspects of the educational processes, for example, 
in curriculum selection, instructional techniques and student evaluation. 



Social, Economic and Political Factors in the Growth and Development 
of the Educational System 

25. The educational system of Western Canada in the mid-1970' s is the 
product of its historical foundations and of the inter-play of social, 
economic and political forces, more especially those of the period since 
World War II. This was a period of economic expansion, massive and rapid 
developments in science and technology and of challenge of social values 
and systems, indeed of the role of education itself. 

26. In the circumstances and environment in which the earliest schools 
appeared on the scene, the predominant motivation was religious. In a time 
when religion, morality and education were popularly regarded as synonymous, 
the zeal of the missionaries provided virtually the sole initiative for 
attending to the education of the young. Subsequent events and developments, 
more especially the rapid growth of widely-dispersed settlements, increasing 
dlvorsiLy of the religious b<ickground of immigrants, expanding requirements 
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of rt'sourccs to support schools, and Liu emergen* t ol i lkillcnge to .set tdi i.m 
edu(*aLlon or philosophical grounds, combined Lo < .iiiM- a iAiiil in the totuf. 
of responsibility from private to public auspices. Moreover, the creation 
of provincial jurisdictions and adoption of the principle of responsible 
government through the electoral process, gave to the people of the 
provinces a means of expressing their aspirations througli political action. 
As a consequence, after 1870 political influences and initiatives assumed 
an increasingly important and effective role in shaping the growth and 
development of the educational systerr.. Given thi* constitutional mandate of 
virtually exclusive control of education at the provincial level, it was and 
Is in the legal competence of the provincial governments to plan and determine 
basic policies for educational development and to prescribe the means by 
which these policies are formulated and executed. In practice, provincial 
governments have by law delegated to local govev-nments many of the functions 
which pertain to management of educational services at the local or community 
level . 

27. In the political processes at the provincial and local government 
levels, social and economic influences bear directly and indirectly on 
planning and decision-making. The former predominance of religious motivation 
has receded to become but one of many factors relevant to educational 
policies, with some differences in individual provinces. While policies of 
non-sectarian public education were adopted in British Columbia and Manitoba, 
Albert! and Saskatchewan made legislative provision for separate schools. 
These are sectarian to the extent that they serve either a Roman Catholic 

or a Protestant minority in a school district but are otherwise in a legal 
sense public schools, administered and financed in the same manner as any 
other public school. Private and parochial schools, now mainly in the 
secondary field, and falling in number, continue to serve a small segment of 
the population who prefer this alternative to the public system. 

28. The period 1900 to 1930 was marked by a consolidation of basic educa- 
tional structures, by vast expansion of school enrolments, from 92,000 to 
656,000, by the organization of thousands of school districts in urban and 
rural areas, with the one-teacher one-room school predominating in the then 
largely rural society of the Region, and by the emergence of an effort to 
produce a 'Cauadianized' version of the educational system. In pursuance 

of the latter, legislation appeared in the Provinces with re.^pect to 
compulsory school attendance, health and welfare of students, narrowing of 
tlie range of languages of instruction to English and Frencli, and expansion 
of the curriculum, for example to include training in manual arts, citizen- 
ship (civics), and other practical skills appropriate to the social, 
political and economic environment of that period. The central objective 
of the elementary schools was to produce facility In the use of basic skills 
of reading, writing and arithmetic. The secondary scliools were strictly 
academic in character, intended for the most able students who might he 
expected to proceed to a university. Courses of sliidy at botn levels were 
liighly prescriptive. Teaching was didactic and management under authoritative 
con rol. 

29. The depression years of t ic I9'30\s and the War Years 1939 to 19^5 
Imposed severe restraints on all i)nl barest maintenance of the slatus quo of 
the end of the third decade of lh( icni^iry. At tlie same time disparity 
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in the level of services between urban and rural areas tended to widen 
particularly in the three prairie provinces whose economy was almost ' 
entirely based on agriculture. These years did, however, bring into 
sharper focus the needs for new and better modes for delivery of educa- 
metSod<,'nf'%'r'* T'''°" °^ educational programs, for improvement in 

vLiBs?.uH. wi"' I'' ^Pite of, or perhaps because of, the 

vicissitudes of the time, governments, educators and the public at large 
became increasingly concerned with the future of education, its objectives 
and the manner of its evolution to serve the needs and expectations of 
Western Canadian society. The general outlook as regards educational 
Br^M^hV? '^''P^^^^J by Johnson in referring to troMds in 

British Columbia "to make the school system meet the trends of a rapidly 
changing world", and "to make future British Columbians more soci^Uy ' 
minded, more cooperative in their attitude to society as a whole" and 

better equipped for using their leisure". 2 

30 Ir was in this period that governments, government commissions and 
other concerned groups examined with heightening interest various new 
structures and systems to im^-rove education. Themes such as school consoli- 
hL r^* education, compulsory education, 'practical' education, 

health and welfare programs for children, enlargement of local areas of 
administration, educational broadcasting, Canadianlzat ion of the schools 
not'^^Lr f^'f?"' liberalization of secondary education and, 

not least of all. more adequate and equitable methods of financing education 

_igured prominently in concerns of those years. If the trauma and constraints 
of depression and war had held development to a minimum, the mounting 
pressures of those years set the stage for the vast expansion and dramatic 
changes which ensued in the post-war period. 

31. Although immigration after 1945, particularly from Europe and Asia 
added materially to population growth in Western Canada (from 3.5 million' 

the B ''''^^ majority of Canadians in 

the Region were one to three or four generations removed from their immigrant 
forbears. The earlier Isolation of ethnic groups in 'colo,,-' type settlLnts 
gradually disappeared and the cultural heritage of diverse origins has 
become an integral part of the meld of Western Canadian society. This 
etSnTra^^'^ characteristics of a 'melting pot' society, and many 

ethnic groups have succeeded significantly in perpetuating traditions of 

anrufe-stjle"^""" ^" '^"^ °^ '"^ Canadian setting of institutions 

32. In terras of iupact on education, three factors tend to dominate the 
recent scene: the relative affluence of the Region, the rural - urban 
population shift, and an intense public determination to develop the edura- 
tional system to meet the needs of modern society. 

13 The partial revival of the Western economy during World War II was 
tol lowed immediately by an era of expansionism, of growth and development 
and of changing conditions heretofore unknown in the Region. The agricultural 
industry, which had nurtured development of the three prairie provinces for 
three quarters of a century, not only came under the influence of techm logical 
advances but also was joined by extensive discovery and expansion in the 
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field of mineral resourcts. Science and technologv incieased great ]y the 
productivity of the land and helped to minimize ihr natural hazards of 
dry-land farming typical of the prairie provinces which together possess 
75 percent of the arable soil of Canada. Likewise, the forest and fisheries 
resources of the Pacific Coast felt the Impact of scientific advances on 
production and conservation. 

3A. The presence in the Region of mineral deposit?., especially o\ coal 
gold and silver was known before 1900, particularly In British Columbia. 
Others such as lead, zinc, copper and nickel had appeared in widel} dispeistd 
areas of all four provinces. However until the 194()'s. major mineral 
lesources activity was iriainly confined to the West Coast. The discovery oi 
oil at Leduc, Alberta, in 1947, marked the beginning of major new developments 
which extended into Saskatchewan, and to a lesser extent into Manitoba and 
lirltlsh Columbia. Subsequent exploration confinned the existence in the 
Region of over 95 percent of Canada's known reserves of oil, gas and coa] , 
and in Saskatchewan, of half the world's supply of potash. Other minerals 
which have a growing impact on the Western economy, uranium, iron, sulfur, 
cobalt, cadmium and nickel, are found in increasingly valuable amounts in 
all four provinces. Apart from resource development as such, a wide variety 
of raw materials and energy including hydro-electric developments have 
combined in the past 25 years to produce a strong trend to industrialization 
and urbanization, and to a measure of affluence and economic stability not 
usually associated with a basically agricultural economy. While the major 
impact of industrialization has been felt in Alberta and British Columbia, 
the same trend has influenced significantly the general economy of the entire 
Region and indirectly the nature and scope of educational developments. 

35. The initial impetus for urbanization and rural cIepv>pulation in the 
post-war period arose within the agricultural industry Uself. By 1930 
almost all of the arable land had been occupied for agricultural pjrposes, 
primarily for production of grain and livestock, and provided the home.^ and 
occupations of almost 75 percent of the population. After 1945, tlie a^ip^rent 
shortage of new land and the development of new agricultural technology 
combined to set in motion forces which were to have the effect of reducing 
the number of people in that industry while at the same time increasing 
productivity. Pioneer farming was labour intensive and r^i^uired the 
assistance of the entire family to produce the life needs of a family on 

an average of 160 acres. By 1940, advancing technology had enabled a farmer 
to manage 400 acres and by 1970 between 700 and 800 acres with no additional 
manpower. In a matter of less than half a century, the productive capacity 
of a farmer in terms of manpower input had increased 35-fold. The consequent 
reduction in number of farms and fanners produced major changes in rural 
life patterns and rapid movement of rural people, more especially the young, 
toward urban centres and employment in industry. Not the least of these 
changes was the disappearance of the pioneer one-room one-teacher school 
which had for half a century been for most of the population both the Jocal 
centre of learning and the centre of community life. 

36. By 1970 the traditionally rural West had almost half of its population 
in malor urban centres - more than half of the population of Maniroha in 
Winnipeg, half of British Coluirbla's In Greater Vancouver, half of Alberta's 
In Edn.onton and Calgary and one-third ni Saskatchewan's people in ji.s three 
ir.njot el ties, Regina, Saskatoon ..n<J M()«>st law. 
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37. The generally strong economy of the Western Region, the result of 
diversification and expansion In the post-war period, has been a major 
factor in recent educational developments. This is Illustrated in the 
growth of expenditures on education at all levels which, in the two decades 
between 1952 and 1972, rose from $167 million to $1,800 million. In per 
capita terms, expenditures rose from $43 to $306 in the same period, and 

in terras of personal Income from 3 percent to 8 percent. In th^ise two 
decades total full-time enrolment more than doubled. 

38. Quite apart from the concern of governments at all levels with 
respect to educational priorities the growing intensity of public interest 
in education is perhaps best represented in the fact that in 1972, one in 
three of the population were full-time students, compared with one in five 
in 1952. This general trend in educational participation is to a very 
large extent attributable to Interest in and expansion of higher education 
at the po^t-secondary level and of other forms of continuing education for 
adults. Wnlle enrolments in elementary and secondary education in the last 
20 years increased from approximately 700,000 to 1,500,000, or 114 percent, 
enrolments in post-secondary and other adult education increased from 
22,000 to 164,000 or 640 percent. Educational expenditu res in the same 
period reflect the same trend, those for higher education rising from 

$20 million in 1952 to $530 million, almost 2,6C0 percent, against increases 
in basic education from $146 million to $1,249 million, or 750 percent. 

39. The motivations which underly expansionism of these magnitudes can 
be attributed first to a general public pressure to bring about qualitative 
improvements in the educational system as well as access to a greater Vciriety 
of services seen to be necessary in a society in which technology and science 
generate rapid changes in the economic and social patterns of the times. 
Higher levels of education were needed to meet the requirements of indus- 
trialization, to facilitate adjustments to conditions of high mobility of 

the population, and to enhance the creativity and adaptability of people as 
participants in modern democratic processes and purposes. In short, public 
authorities and the public at large assigned to education a very high 
priority as an instrument of preparation for life in an age of rapidly 
changing conditions in the social and economic environment. 

40. Proliferation of vocations, the result of industrialization, created 
not only new opportunities in the vocational and employment fields but also 
some new problems. Speclali"^ation and rapid advancements in technology 
produced a train of consequences, for example, vocational obsolescence, the 
need for training and retraining, problems of adaptation to employment in 
which the individual suffers a loss of personal identity and involvement in 
his craft and becomes but a small part of a mammoth machine. 

41. Notwithstanding the positive effects of glowing affluence and a rising 
standard of living among the public at large, recent years have witnessed a 
gathering tide of concern with seemingly increasing materialistic trends 
attributed to industrialization and to the infiueace of science and 
technology on the quality of life of people as incividuals ard citizens of a 
democracy. As a result, a great deal of the attention to and study of educa- 
tional issues of the past five years by governments and by interested groups 
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and community agencies has focused on the imperative of ensuring the prior 
claim of society itself to determine not only the shape ol society In the 
future but also the role of education in developing the Individual capable 
of full participation in those determinations. Numerous government 
commissions, task forces and inquiries, not to mention studies of various 
other interested groups have expressed these concerns. One of the most 
recent inquiries, the Worth Report (Alberta), exemplifies the tenor of 
much of which is being expressed throughout the Region in these words: 

Since tomorrow will be substantially different frnm 
yesterday and today, it is also imperative that a 
futures-perspective be maintained when defining 
goals of education. Only in this way can new 
elements be Injected that will aid us in shaping 
our own destiny in a period of accelerating change. 3 
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CHAPTER II 



THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM - 1974 



Educational Purposes and Institutions - An Overview 

^2. By its very nature, particularly the directness and immediacy of its 
contact with the lives of people individually and collectively, education 
and the educational system as such tend to be both a mirror and a barometer 
of the times. At any given point in time many influences, historical, 
social, political and economic, interact to identify and give definition 
to issues and aspirations relevant to time and place, and through that 
interaction to give general direction to the future. But whatever the time 
and circumstance, more especially in the current age of rapid change, no 
other issue looms larger than the question of purposes, of aims and objectives, 
of the educational system. Western Canadian educational authorities have in 
recent years focused increasing attention to what the Faure Report refers to 
as a current imperative in these words: 

We can and we must, given the present state of 
affairs, inquire into the profound meaning of 
education for the contemporary world and 
reassess its responsibilities toward the 
present generations which it must prepare for 
tomorrow's world. We must inquire into its 
powers and myths, its prospects and its aims. ^ 

43. To speak of educational purposes in the Canadian West is to recall 
its heritage of philosophies and traditions, transmitted from European and 
North American sources through the people who have populated the Region 
and created a society, a structure of institutional Life, compatible with 
the realities of its environment. Moreover, evolution of the educational 
system of the four Western Provinces has taken place in a relatively short 
span of years and under pressures for change and development In keeping 
with the moods and circumstances of a young and growing society. I- '•om an 
historical perspective the schools grew up in a societal environment of 
changing needs and purposes ranging from focus on physical survival in 
pioneer days to religious salvation, to citizenship, to various forms of 
humanism, to science and technology, to vocational compet.^nce and most 
recently to changing social values. 

AA. Given the constitutional autonomy i)f provincial governments in 
educational matters, together- with the breadth and diversity of conditions 
attributable to the geography of the Region, differences in approach to the 
question of purposes are to be expected. These differences are however more 
apparent in terms of definition than in the ultimate sense of purposes or 
objectives. To speak of educational purposes in a regional sense is there- 
fore to identify the commonalities apparent in the four provinces, however 
differently these may be described in individual statements of policy, 
programs and plans. Despite the seeming anomalies of development of the 
Canadian West in a regional context, the cummon elements of tlie educational 
enterprise at all levels far outweigh the differences. 
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45, Official statements of provincial educational authorities, while 
replete with detsiiled descriptions of aims and objectives of basic 
education, do lot ordinarily emphasize or elaborate the general aims of 
the educationaJ system as a whole, probably because the vpty nature of the 
relationship of education to society does not permit iiie luxury of a 
definitive statement which will be valid even in the short-run future. In 
his analysis of the current scene. Baker coiuments that "No Department of 
Education, however naive or arrogant, would pretend to this degree of 
omniscience". 5 in the realm of higher education, traditionally further 
removed from the scope of public education authorities, official statements 
of general purposes are even less common and definitive. 

46, Notwithstanding the foregoing, specific aims and objectives are 
necessarily anchored to perceived purposes of education, however generally 
these may be stated in official documents. For example. Baker ^ reports 
that Saskatchewan emphasizes development of social ideals (individual 
responsibil. ty, love of learning and love of truth) m the context of the 
developmental specifics of "academic, cultural, vocational, social, moral 
and spiritual, physical" pursuits. By contrast, Britii;h Columbia stresses 
"developing individuals in a group situation" in a democratic setting in 
which the autonomous individual functions within a social context, Manitoba 
expresses a concern "that the traditional objectives of the school are no 
longer sufficient to cope with the uncertainties of modern industrialized 
society", and cites the priority attaching to social and emotiona^ maturation 
and to skills in personal decision-making. Alberta treats the issue in terms 
of developmental goals related "to citizenship, social and physical change, 
communication, vocation, leisure, health, aesthetics, general information", 
emphasizing the stresses of change, and the needs of individuals and of the 
society in which the individual functions, 

47, These citations do not necessarily refler.t major differences of basic 
philosophy. In his extension of this discussion, Paker found commonality 

in the four provinces with respect to objectives in the categories of basic 
skills and general knowledge, personal - cultural goals (achievement of 
maximum potential), social - political goals (the autonomous and responsible 
individual in a cooperative and democratic society) , moral - spiritual 
goals (from humanistic to theological), vocational goals (from 'learning 
about' to skill development), leisure and health goals. In essence, the 
educational system of the Region rests on philosophical foundations concerned 
with basic knowledge and fundamental skills, character development, personal 
attributes related to attitudes, standards and moral values, individual - 
social rights and responsibilities, problem solving, physical, meatal and 
emotional development, aesthetic appreciation and promotion of creativity, 

48, Aims and Objectives , The broad sweep of purpose inh.irent in the 
educational system is more precisely displayed in terms of aims and 
objectives at the several levels of the system, 

49, At the elementary level, the schools are assigned specific responsi- 
bilities for training in the basic skills, for development of character, 
citizenship, intellect and creativity. Alberta's proposition that the major 
purpose of elciaentary education is to foster "the fullest development of 
each child's potentialities"^ with specific reference to behavioral goals 
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pci-taining to abilities and skills, understandings, attitudes and 
appreciations, exemplifies a position common to all four provinces, 
although expressed somewhat differently in each case. For example, 
Manitoba envisages the responsibility of the elementary school '*to 
present a basic body of knowledge, to develop fundamental skills, to 
inculcate intellectual and moral values, to provide for physical 
activities and for aesthetic satisfaction". 

50. In secondary education aims are expressed in terms of extension 
of basic preparatory education, intellectual development, and preparation 
for further education and employment, but with increasing emphasis on 
attitudes, skills and knowledge essential to effective living and culti- 
vation of self-confidence, sense of responsibility and maturity as 
intellectual, social, emotional and spiritual beings. According to Baker 8, 
all four provinces have a common concern for recognition in secondary 
education of the implications of a continually changing world, of the 
importance of human and social worth and values, of positive attitudes 
toward work and leisure and of the need to take account of individual 
differences and goal preferences among students. To illustrate the 
concern over a changing society Manitoba emphasizes "growth and development 
so as to achieve confidence and capacity to cope with a problematic future 
world, and to live and work with others in a society in which values and 
life styles will become increasingly complex and changeable". Likewise 
Saskatchewan reflects the theme of human worth and social values by pointing 
to the importance of "positive influence on the behavior of students as 
adolescents and later as adults in all aspects of living - as wage earners, 
members of families, citizens of communities, and as unique human beings". 
Ill similar vein, British Columbia enunciates a position with respect to 
work and leisure by its reference to "provision of opportunities for 
further education and employment, for the development of personal interests 
and avocational values, and for the development of positive habits and 
attitudes to work". Alberta puts the situation in perspective as regards 
the focus oil students as unique individuals in its reference to "serving 
more adequately the needs of every individual through increased flexibility 
in organization of students and staff". 

51. At the post-school, or more precisely, beyond the scope of basic 
education, public education authorities have not been disposed traditionally 
to define or prescribe educational purpose. Having been influenced in 
their origins by European and United States models. Western Canadian 
universities basically reflect functions of those traditions of higher 
education, the teaching of disciplines and conducting of research. This 
interpretation of purpose is put by a Western university president in his 
1974 convocation address, from which McCalla 9 quotes as follows: 

The objectives of a university education are easy 
to state, difficult to attain, and completely defy 
numerical analysis. These objectives are now, and 
have been for over a thousand years, the preservation 
and transmission of knowledge through teaching, and 
the discovery of knowledge through research. 
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52. Within this broad frame of reference, Western Canadian universities 
have, each in its ovm way, evolved institutional characteristics which 
reflect a response to the environment in which each lives and grows. As 

a consequence, while all adhere to the central roles of teaching and 
research, each has features unique to it which are attributable to its 
own interpretation of universal purposes. Moreover the university stands 
alone among educational institutions in its mandate and responsibility to 
do research. 

53. Other post-secondary institutions, colleges, technica. institutes, 
community colleges which have grown up over the past several decades as a 
response to more specific educational needs are predicated on purposes 
more intimately associated with the immediate aspiratic^ns of people in 
vocations, stlf-improvement , aesthetics and general interest. Perceived 
as an alternative to university education, these institutions tend to 
pursue specific objectives of education and training, and present less 

of the general education purpose of universities 10, 

5A. Summing up his analysis of educational purposes, aims, objective? 
and goal-setting. Baker refers to two o\cr-riding n.otivations in Western 
Canadian education, first, "an insistent persmal-social emphasis", and 
second, "an orientation to the future". Portents of the future as regards 
reformulation of educational goals may well be seen in the following 
extracts from reports, studies and statements emanating from provincial 
authorities and sources: 

The function of the school system in a democratic 
society is to provide the type of education for 
every citizen that will make him an effective 
person , , . The education system must prepare 
each person for a society vlth changing environ- 
ments, goals and priorities. (British Columbia) 

The pervasivenesg and rapidity of chavg^i in things, 
or technological change, have placed stresses upon 
the relationships of people to each other and on 
people to things . . . The goals of education must 
meet the needs of the individual and society. 

(Alberta) 

Purposes can no longer be established as a body of 
abaolute values, nor only from philosophical theory 
except where that theory relates meaningfully to 
the facts of personal and social experience, to what 
is relevant to people as individuals and to the 
successes; failures and goals of society. 

(Saskatchewan) 

The education system must satisfy the needs of 
society for an educated and productive citizenry. 
These needs, as those of society, are changing at 
auc\ a ^.ace that we must enhance the capacity of the 
,ystem to educate for social change. (Manitoba) 

O 
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55, There is little doubt that the processes for reformulation of 
purposes, ot Improved strategies for goal-setting and of planning 
techniques are crucial to the directions in which Western Canadian 
education continues Its evolution, and to the enhancement of Its 
relevance to the society of which It Is both a servant and an agent 
of change. 



B. Attendance In Educational Institutions 
1. K to XII - Basic Education 

56, The school year prescribed for purposes of basic education, Is 
typically, though not universally, confined within the period September 1 
to June 30 In all four provinces and varies In length from 195 t) 200 days, 
A school day Is normally defined as five hours of study between the hours 
of 9:00 o'clock in the morning and 3:30 or A:00 o'clock In the afternoon. 
Kindergarten attendance is typically half-time. Except for a limited 
number of statutory holidays, school boards are empowered to aUapt 
operational schedules of their schools to local circumstances, j^'ibject only 
to the minimum number of days prescribed by the provincial ministry of 
education. That number includes days authorized for meetings of teachett, 
for purposes of planning and organization of school programs, ^-servvce 
activities and for non-classroom features of the curriculum, for example, 
field trips, student exchange and camping. 

57, In the traditional pattern of organization, the school year ccnsists 
of two terms, a fall term ending in December and a winter-spring term ending 
In June, with vacation periods at Christmas and at or near Easter in spring. 
In this pattern students ordinarily pursue their subjects of study for the 
full year. However, at the secondary school level various forms of semester 
organization have appeared in all four provinces in the past decade or more. 
In schools in chis pattern, the number of subjects taken by a student in 
each semester is approximately half the number which would be taken in a 
year-long course. By doubling of class and study periods, a student completes 
a normal year's work for the subjects taken in the semester. The number and 
selection of subjects is therefore a matter of determination for each 
semester, depending upon the program of a student, and his individual needs 
and upon the number of subjects or courses available in a school. Exc^^^t 

in Alberta where virtually all secondary schools have been semestered f^r 
some years, the development of semester organization in the provinces 
(including Saskatchewan vhere more than half of the secondary schools are 
organized under various fcmg of the semester system) reniains a matter of 
continuing experimentation. Allowing for variations in the approach to 
semester organization among and within the provinces, the central objective 
is common to all - to maximize flexibility in selection of subjects or 
courses, to promote individualization of learning experience, including 
independent learning, and to optimize deployment of the human and material 
resources of a school. 
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58. School attendance Is compulsory between the ages of seven and sixteen 
(fifteen In British Columbia), subject to exceptions which vary from 
province to province. Exemptions which may be granted usually relate to 
special circumstances In Individual cases where health and location are 
factors or when suitable alternative Instruction Is available. School 
boards may admit students to primary schools at ages five or six and It Is 
almost universal practice for students to enroll In the first year following 
kindergarten If they are or become six years of age ' .ring the fall term of 
the year In which they are registered for attendance. Although compulsory 
attendance laws remain In force, traditional pror dures for enforcement have 
become virtually unnecessary and have been repl ^d by functions which are 
more typical of a welfare worker than of the traditional truant officer. 
Compulsory attendance laws are not generally applicable to kindergarten and 
secondary education. 



2. Tertiary and Post-Secondary; Admissions and Transfer 

59. Admission policies of universities, which are entirely In the 
prerogative of these Institutions, have been traditionally based on formal 
graduation from secondary schools, that Is, after completion of twelve years 
of basic education. For many years, however, most universities have made 
provision for admissions of "mature" or "adult" students, ordinarily persons 
who have been out of the educational system for several years and who either 
have not successfully completed secondary school or whose level of standing 
was below that normally applicable to other students. Apart from minor 
variations of detail In Individual Institutions, all recognize and admit 
students from any province and from other countries, subject to limitations 
of accommodation and to contingencies arising from fluctuations In the 
level of demand for certain programs, usually In profeFslonal faculties, 
such as medicine, dentistry and law. Admission to graduate programs Is 
much more restrictive, mainly by reason of rigorous academic requirements, 
and by limitations on the number of student places available. 

60. Other institutions such as technical institutes and the colleges, 
generally regarded as schools in the tertiary categpry, vary considerably 
in their admission requirements, but the standards required for post - 
secondary programs are similar to those of the undergraduate faculties of 
universities.. The customary requirement for admission to trades courses is 
typically predicated on completion of the tenth or eleventh year of basic 
education, although there are numer'^us variations depending upon the course 
concerned and the objectives of individual applicants. 

61. Policies on transfers of students are matters of institutional 
determinations but tend to reflect formal and informal arrangements among 
the several institutions, arrived at in consultation with each other through 
the medium of matriculation boards or joint committees of institutions and 
education departments. This type of collaboration has recently been 
supplemented in Alberta with the establishment of the Council on Admissions 
and Transfer, whose mandate includes the whole range of matters pertaining 
to articulation, transfer and admission within the post-secondary sector. 
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A trend of increasing mobility among students, particularly at the university 
level, reflects a growing liberalization of policies which permits students 
to complete undergraduate and graduate progranjs by attendance at two or more 
universities. In recent years, some universities and institutes of 
technology have entered into arrangements for transfer of post-secondary 
credits, enabling students to move from one institution to the other in 
parallel fields, for example, engineering, health sciences, and the like. 



3. Enrolment Trends - All Levels of Education 

62. The plateau in educational enrolment of the period of the depression 
and World War II gave way in the early 1950' s to a wave of expansion, first 
in the elementary schools and in due course, in secondary and higher 
education. In the period 1951 to 1971, a higher birth rate, a revival of 
immigration and a buoyant economy combined to produce an over-all increase 
of 54 percent in the population of the Region, details of which are shown 
in Table 1. Table 2 shows that in the same period the population in the 
age groups 5 to 14 and 15 to 24 years increased by 88 and 89 percent 
respectively. 



TABLE 1 

TOTAL POPULATION AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE 
SELECTED YEARS 1951 TO 1971 



Total Population (Thousands) - Percentage Increase from Previous Decade ( ) 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1951 


1,165 


940 


832 


777 


3,713 


1961 


1,629 (40) 


1,322 (42) 


925 (11) 


922 (19) 


4,808 (29) 


1971 


2,185 (34) 


1,628 (22) 


926 (0) 


988 (7) 


5,727 (19) 



Source: Statistics Canada, Population, 1921-1971. 
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TABLE 2 

POPULATION AND PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
IN AGE GROUPS 5 TO 14 YEARS and 15 TO 2A YEARS 
SELECTED YEARS 19A6 TO 1971 



a. Population 5 to 14 Years (Thousands) 

Percentage Change from Previous 5-Year Period ( ) 



Years 


British 

Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1946 


141 




145 




157 




120 




563 




1951 


178 


(26) 


170 


(17) 


156 


(-1) 


133 


(11) 


637 


(13) 


1956 


245 


(40) 


223 


(31) 


177 


(13) 


164 


(23) 


813 


(28) 


1961 


322 


(29) 


289 


(30) 


201 


(14) 


192 


(17) 


1,004 


(23) 


1966 


386 


(20) 


337 


(17) 


213 


(6) 


205 


(7) 


1,141 


(14) 


1971 


<>34 


(12) 


363 


(8) 


201 


(-6) 


201 


(-2) 


1,200 


(5) 



b. Popul a tion 15 to 24 Years (Thousands) 

Percentage Change from Previous 5-Year Period ( ) 





British 














Western 


Years 


Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Region 


1946 


158 




141 




156 




128 




583 




1951 


150 


(-5) 


150 


(6) 


131 


(-16) 


116 


(-9) 


547 


(-6) 


195o 


173 


(.15) 


163 


(9) 


127 


(-3) 


118 


(2) 


582 


(6) 


1961 


208 


(20) 


168 


(15) 


130 


(2) 


130 


(10) 


656 


(13) 


1966 


288 


(33) , 


231 


(23) 


150 


(15) 


155 


(19) 


824 


(26) 


1971 


386 


(34) 


303 


(31) 


165 


(10) 


ia2 


(17) 


1,036 


(26) 



Source: Statistics Canada, Population, 1921-1971. 
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63. In terms of school enrolments. Table 3 Indicates the growth of 
elementary-secondary enrolments from 863,090 In 1955-56 to 1,520,000 in 
the peak year of 1970-71, followed by o very gradual down-trend of 
1.3 percent over the next threo-year period to 1973-74. At the same time 
enrolments in colleges, technical institutes and universities, as indicated 
in Table 4, rose from 24,000 in J955-56 to 122,000 in 1970-71, followed by 
a decline in universities in the next two yaars. Dy reason of continued 
growth in the non-university sector, over-all post-secondary enrolment in 
1973-74 reached a new peak of 123,000. 



TABLE 3 

FULL-TIME ENROLMENT IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 197 3 
(Thousands) 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1955-56 


260 


242 


189 


172 


863 


1960-61 


347 


305 


219 


206 


1,077 


1965-66 


463 


378 


246 


242 


1,329 


1970-71 


563 


442 


252 


263 


1,520 


1971-7 2 


559 


448 


249 


260 


1,516 


1972-73 


571 


445 


240 


254 


1,510 


1973-74 


573 


441 


231 


248 


1,493 



Source: Statistics Canada 



64. Full-time enrolment in all levels of the educational system, 
excluding students in vocational training courses and private commercial 
colleges, grew from 887,000 in 1955 to 1,616,000 in 1973. In 1961, 
23.2 percent of the entire population was in full-time attendance in 
educational institutions. By 1971 this figure had risen to 28.7 percent. 
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TABLE 4 

FULL-TIME ENROLHENT IN POST- SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 1973 
(Thousands) 



a. Non-Unlverslty 



Years 


British 
Colvmbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1955-56 


1 


2 


2 


1 


6 


1960-61 


2 


3 


3 


2 


10 


1965-66 


4 


5 


2 


2 


13 


1970-71 


13 


11 


2 


3 


29 


1971-72 


13 


13 


2 


4 


32 


1972-73 


13 


13 


3 


3 


32 


1973-74 


13 


16 


3 


3 


35 



b. Universities and Colleges 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1955-56 


7 


4 


3 


4 


18 


1960-61 


13 


7 


6 


6 


32 


1965-66 


22 


14 


11 


11 


58 


1«- 70-71 


31 


30 


15 


17 


93 


1971-72 


29 


29 


15 


17 


90 


1972-73 


28 


28 


13 


17 


86 


1973-74 


29 


29 


13 


17 


88 



Source: Statistics Canada 
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65. Other enrolment tendencies may be summarized as follows: 

- Elementary enrolments grew rapidly in the 1950' s, at a decelerating 
rate in the 1960's and peaked in all four provinces between 1968 
and 1971. Secondary enrolments expanded rapidly after 1955 and 

at a decelerating rate after 1970, peaking in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan in 1971-72, with the probability of peaks in Alberta and 
British Columbia after 1975. The decline of elementary and 
secondary enrolments is attributable mainly to a falling birth rate. 

- University enrolments increased five-fold from 18,000 in 1955 to 
92,000 in 1970, then declined in the next two years to 86,000 in 
the fall of 1972, followed by an increase to 88,000 in 1973. The 
apparent temporary drop in university attendance is in part 
attributable to the economic recession in the early 1970' s and to 
some doubts among students concerning choice of university 
education against other educational options then open to them. 

- Post-secondary enrolments in non-university institutions which 
rose from 6,000 in 1955 to 32,000 in 1971 (and to 35,000 in 1973), 
at a rate even more spectacular than in the universities, did not' 
experience the decline of these institutions. It is generally 
conceded that many potential university students selected this 
alternative as a more likely means of qualifying for employment 

in a period of relatively high unemployment and when industrial 
demand indicated a higher priority on qualified technicians than 
on professionally educated personnel. Because the institutes of 
technology did not appear on the educational scene in significant 
numbers until the 1960's, a long-standing imbalance in the ratio 
of profassional personnel to trained technicians in the labour 
force c.inded to persist for several years, an Imbalance apparently 
quickly recognized by students during a period of recession. 

- The emergence and wide-spread acceptance of the concept of 

recurrent and continuing education has produced a prolif eratio-. 
of short-term training and retraining programs in the manpower' 
field and a major development of community colleges which offer 
a wide variety of courses keyed to adult needs and interests, 
academic up-gr«ding, skill-training, aesthetic and leisure-time 
pursuits and general interest activity. Enrolments are not as 
readily defined as in institutions normally requiring full-time 
attendance. However, the growing popularity of part-time 
attendanc; is exemplified in Table 5 with respect to universities 
in which j>art-time registrations in credit courses alone almost 
quadrupled between 1962 and 1971. 

^. Participation apd Retention 

66. Education.il authorities at the provincial and local government levels 
together with their administrative and professional staff, including school 
principals and teachers, have traditionally pursued policie.i to encourage 
young people to continue their education as long and as far as their native 
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TABLE 5 

PART-TIME UNIVERSITY ENROLMENT 
SELECTED YEARS 1962 TO 1971 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1962-63 


2,086 


2,295 


1 tit 
^ » ■ 


2,025 


7,653 


1965-66 


3,21A 


3,A7A 


2,563 


2,A65 


11,716 


1970-71 


6,971 


7,775 


3,A93 


7,523 




1971-72 


7,97A 


8,A10 


3,5A3 


8,558 


28,A85 



Enrolment in credit courses only. 
Source: Statistics Canada 



abilities, aptitudes and interests permit and warrant in the context of 
facilities and programs available to them. General attitudes of parents 
and the public at large have been strongly supportive of these policies 
and of the measures necessary, including major financial commitments, to 
give effect to this objective. 

67. In terms of school attendance. Table 6 shows in the period 1960 to 
1972 that at the pre-elementary (kindergarten) level, participation rose 
from 13.3 percent to 60.5 percent of the relevant age group, the five year 
olds. Elementary grade participation of the age group 6 to 13 years held 
steady at approximately 105 percent to 1970 and then fell slightly; 
secondary schools increased their attendance from 79.9 to 95.6 percent of 
the age group 14 to 17 years by 1970, then dropped to 91.3 in 1972. At the 
post-secondary level, participation in university education rose from 

7.5 percent to 14.8 percent of the 18 to 24 year age group in 1970 but fell 
to 12.8 in 1972, and non-university from 3.4 percent to 5.8 percent of the 
18 to 21 year olds in the same period. 

68. Retention within the educational system beyond **,he limits of compulsory 
attendance legislat^.on tends to be influenced by the attitudes of parents 

and students toward education and by prevailing social anc' economic conditions. 

69. Kxperience at the kindergarten level, where attenJance is not 
compulsory, indicates that parental motivation is ample to ensure substantial 
p irt icipotion and regularity of attendance. Tht* enrolment trend slioVii in 
lable 6 it' expected to continue, more or less at the rate at whlrh facilities 
.iiui qualif ii.^d teachers become avail ihlc, and as strategies are ovolvt'd to 
bolve t lie proDlems of servicing sp^rs('Jy populated rural areas, 
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70. Elementary and secondary education are uni^'arsally regarded as 
essential basic education, although retention aftt.. the centh or eleventh 
year tends to fluctuate somewhat. In periods of slrong demand in the 
labour force, as has been the case since 1971 the diop-out rate tends to 
rise, for it is possible under labour legislation in most provinces to 
employ persons at age 16; moreover, on completion of the tenth or eleventh 
year of school, students are qualified to proceed to training in trades 
courses (normally of less than one year's duration), an! then to enter the 
labour force. In periods of decline in employment opportunities, retention 
at the secondary level remains high and has tended to increase with the 
expansion of programs designed to correspond with the ind vridual charac- 
teristics and interests of students. 

71. The extent to which post-secondary education is to be oTne a feature 
of universal general education remains a question for the future. Univer- 
sities and other post-secondary institutions encourage and adm^t, as a 
matter of policy, all students who hav€ completed secondary education and 
whose academic fitness meets their standards. Policies of public 
authorities, provincial and federal, in part reflected by their program? 
for funding and administering student assistance, are predicated on the 
principle that every student whose ability and motivation enable him to 
profit cro^i higher education should not be prevented from doing so by 
reason of lack of personal resources to finance his education. In essence, 
participation in higher education lies in the decisions of students and 
their families, influenced to some extent in their choice of options, 
academic or professional, by financial incentives, future prospects and 
expectations in the vocational field, and by social and economic influences 
emanating from the society around them. In periods of economic expansion 
and industrial development, professional education in scientific, engineering 
and resource development fields tends to be attractive and to influence 
decision-making of students. In like manner, public policies emphasizing 
advancement of social services, for example, in health, education and welfare, 
promote the interest of students in the social sciences and professional 
education related to these fields. These influences, part and parcel of 
post-war developments in science, technology, industrialization, urbanization, 
evolution of the welfare state, changing social values and societal structures, 
have been powerful forces in firt^ping both the character of higher education, 
and more importantly, the decisions of students in charting their educational 
plans. One of the consequent by-products has been a trend away from the 
traditional academic programs, conventionally in Western Canada those 
leading to degrees in the Liberal Arts, and instead a tendency to elect 
professional programs with either a scientific or social science bias. 



C. Structure and General Characteristics of the Educational System 

72. The general structure of education in the Western Region, set out in 
Chart I, is basically similar to the pattern of organization in other 
Canadian provinces. Differences among the provinces, including those of the 
Region, are more in matteib -^f detail than in over-all concept of the 
educational enterprise. 
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Modal 
Age 



CHART I 

GENERA!^ STRUCTURE OF EDUCATION 
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73. Although the Chart presents the principal components of education In 
terms of levels within the systeffli and Indicates ai'proxlmately the route or 
routes a student may follow from kindergarten to graduate study, It may be 
useful to elaborate certain features which are not Immediately apparent. 

74. Basic education, ordinarily Including kindergarten, elementary and 
secondary education comprises a 12 or 13 year program of studies for the 
age group 5 to 18 years. Exit points to other educatlor and training or to 
the labour force initially occur Hi age 15 to 16 years o • on completion of 
eight or nine years of the educational program at this le^el. Although the 
various student-grade classification systems (8-4, 6-3-3, 7-3-2) suggest the 
traditional notion of progress on the basis of one-year-one-grade, schools 
are encouraged to regard the term *year' as referring to a currlcular 
component of studies rather than to a pevlod of time, and therefore, to 
develop systems of continuous progress keyed to Individual differences of 
students, in elementary education for example, students may In pra^^tlce 
complete a three-year program In a two, three or four-year period, depending 
upon the capabilities of the students and the program variations selected 

by the teachers. Although legislation does not prescribe attendance beyond 
age 13 or 16, educational authorities have for many years given strong 
encouragement to completion of at least 12 years of formal basic education. 
Including graduation from secondary school. 

75. Given the normal distribution of native abilities of students, it has 
been necessary for the schools to\ develop a variety of program adaptations 
for students who are unable to master basic secondary programs. The 
objective has been to provide every student wifh a program which will ensure 
maximum personal growth and development at this level and a foundation for 
such further training as his natural attributes and preferences dictate, 
whether in higher academic education or in vocationally oriented preparation 
in keeping with ability and interest. 

76. Post-school education, generally defined as that following basic 
education, embraces both post-secondary education (degree programs of the 
universities and the one-year certificate and two or three-year diploma 
programs of technical colleges requiring secondary school graduation) and 
a wide variety of vocational or special interest programs based on various 
admission requirements. Other post-school education, including trade and 
vocation£,l courses, variously referred to as tertiary, continuing and adult 
education, is provided in community colleges, technical institutes, public 
and private secondary schools, trade schools, and through correspondence, 
extension and apprenticeship programs. 

77. Education of handicapped students, traditionally assigned to specialized 
institutions, for example for the blind» deaf and retarded, has in recent 
years tended to become a shared responsibility of these institutions and the 
regular school system. Special schools, usually administered by provincial 
authorities, serve the needs of those severely handicapped, physically, 
mentally or emotionally, but the basic school system is gradually expanding 
services for students wnose handicaps are less severe and amenable to 
modifi3d programs which can be given in the educat' nal environment of the 
regular school. 
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1. Basic Education - K to XII 
Typea of Svtems 

78. Although its origina lie in the private denominational schools of 
the nineteenth century, the system of baaic education in 1974 ia almost 
entirely in the control and adminiatration of public authoritiea. The 
private schools presently in operation, over half of which are in British 
Columbia, serve less than 2.7 percent of the achool population of the 
Region, mainly at the kindergarten and secondary education levels. While 
some of the private inati tut ions retain a nominal denominational identity, 
the religioua affiliation of atudents is not usually a requirement for 
admission. They are financed from private aources, tuition fees and to a 
greater or less extent fron government grants or allowances, depending on 
policies of the provinces concerned. ^ 

79. In the public sector of education, two provinces (Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan) have atatutory provision for denominational aeparate schools. The 
righc to Ctttabliah a separate achool diatrict lies with the minority 
religious group, Roman Catholic or Proteatant, as the case may be, within 

a public school district in which the majority of the resident ratepayers 
are respectively of Protestant or Roman Catholic faiths. While the number 
of separate school districts is small, predominantly Roman Catholic and 
located in larger communities, these schools afford their supporters a school 
program with a more pronounced and specific denominational orientation with 
respect both to the general curriculum of basic education and to religious 
instruction as such. The right and requirement to attend a separate school 
is predicated on the religious faith of an individual family, but it is not 
uncommon for the school boarda of public and aeparate achool districts to 
enter Intc tuition agreements under which students may be admitted from 
one system to the other. Both systems are aubject to the same requirements 
under provincial law and regulationa with reapect to educational programa, 
administration, financing and general management. Although there are no 
publicly adiministered denominational schools in British Columbia and 
Manitoba, some provincial financial assistance is given by those provinces 
for certain services to atudents, for example, textbooks. In general, 
private schools experience considerable difficulty in the face of escalating 
costs and limited revenues. 



General Features of the Educational Processes 

80. Languagea of Instruction . Historically the most widely used 
language of instruction in the Western Provinces is English. However, 
in recognition of the bilingual (English-French) tradition of Canada 
and the multi-cultural composition of the population of thfi Region, the 
provinces have made various provisions for other languagea, either as 
languages of instruction or aa second languagt'^s. French, taught for 
many years as a aecond language, mainly at the intermedi if;e and 
secondary levels, has been formally adopted in recent years in three 
provinces as a language of instruction in schools where the parents 
and local school boards indicate a desire to implement such programs 
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under the relevant provincial regulations. Typically these regulations 
permit use of French as the language of instruction for 75 to 100 percent 
of instruction at the primary level, with gradual introduction of English 
to a division approximating half-time for each language in the upper grades. 

81. The tendency of recent years toward greater flexibility in the choice 
and use of languages in the educational program is further exemplified by 
Manitf ba's authorization of Ukrainian as a language of .'nstruction and by 
the increasing attention being devoted in the Region to the use of native 
languages in schools which serve the Indian population. Moreover, policies 
concerning the teaching of second languages, for many yea# 9 confined mainly 
to the secondary schools and to a limited number of languages, have tended 
in recent years to enhance the scope of planning and decision-making by 
local school authorities. Under present regulations schools may, subject 
to the extent of local interest and to other program priorities, select from 
a broad list of language options and provide instruction at the grade levels 
desired. 

School Curricula . Development and prescription of courses of study 
have been traditionally the prerogative ot provincial ministers of education, 
whose departmental officials are charged with the responsibility for giving 
direction to teachers and school boards in matters of the curricular program. 
However, the growing professionalism of teachers, together with mutual 
recognition of the importance of planning in terms of student needs, have 
resulted in a gradual process of decentralization of these functions. 
Typically the current role of the ministry of education is to define the 
broad framework of educational objectives, policies, and standards applicable 
to the school system. This role of leadership, itself predicated on 
extensive consultation involving a network of committees of educators, 
administrators and often other members of the public, results in publication 
of departmental policy statements, curriculum guides, outlines of courses 
of study and professional bulletins with respect to development and organi- 
zation of class curricula and instructional plans. Individual teachers and 
teaching staffs have wide latitude in selection of course content and 
teaching techniques, and use the departmental materials as general guidelines 
for the preparation of their own plans in the context of the school or 
system in which they teach. Although courses of study are issued by the 
ministry of education, teachers expect and are expected to modify, add or 
delete, and to develop the teaching and learning activities which in their 
judgment are most appropriate to the needs and circumstances of their classes. 

83. Role of the Teacher . Having considerable flexibility in developing 
classroom curri.::ula, teachers are encouraged to use a wide variety of teaching 
techniques and to experiment with new and innovative practices. Although it 
is customary in "he elementary years for individual teachers to have respon- 
sibility for a class of students for a specified period of the school year, 
they may have the assistance of other teachers or teacher aioes, or may 
function as members of a group in team-teaching. Subject to physical 
limitations of the school plant itself, as is the case in older buildings 
which do not have open space, moveable wal'.s or ready access to learning 
resources such as library and electronic aids, teachers are trained, 
counselled and given every encouragement to apply methods which involve 
individual, small group and larger clacs learning experience. The role of 
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llie ti»acher is seen as the interpreter of educational objectives, tliu 
analyst of a student group, the planner of the learning expei iinu cs of 
a class, the guiding influence and counsellor of Ihr students and the 
uvaluatur of learning among the students for whom each is responsible. 
As students move progressively through the intermediate and secondary 
school years, their learning experience involves larger numbers of teathois, 
for ar these levels the teachers tend increasingly to be specialists in 
particular subject fields. 

Class Size . The traditional concept of class size as the measure oi 
the number of students assigned to a teacher for instructional purposes is 
gradually giving way to a measurement in terms of student-staff ratios. 
While classrooms in most of the older schools were designed for classes ol 
25 to 35 or more students the newer schools are designed with more emphasis 
on instructional areas of various types and sizes, often with moveable walls. 
At the same time, staffing of such schools tends to be based on requirements 
of the program rather than on the traditional basis of one teacher to a 
classroom with an assigned group or number of students. A teacher may at 
times be involved with groups of various sizes, depending on the teaching 
purposes relevant to a group. The tendency therefore is to relate the total 
enrolment to total staff in terms of student-staff ratios. The ratios of 
35 to AO students of a quarter century ago have gradually been reduced to 
ratios approximating 22 at the elementary level and 17 to 18 at the secomlai y 
level . 



Evaluation and Standards . Ministries of education, traditionally 
responsible for maintenance of standards in the perfc^mance of the educa- 
tional system, primarily by devices of inspection ar.d - ternal examinations, 
have developed other i^trategies in keeping with the general rrend toward 
decentralization and local autonomy. Evaluation of progress ana promotion 
of students have been delegate^! to the teaching 6taff and departmental 
examinations virtually abandoned. In some provinces in which external 
examinations are prepared essentially for other purposes, for example, for 
students who are studying privi^tely, a school may use these tests as an 
additional measure of student achievement. Diplomas or certificates of 
standing, together with transcripts of 'school' marks, are accepted by 
departments of ed»ication and other educational institutions as eviUence of 
the educational status of a student. Although the provincial school 
inspectors have been largely replaced by locally employed superintendents 
and supervisors, or by provincial superintendentj of education, provincial 
supervisors and consultants may perform functions wnich are regulatory as 
well as developmental. While evaluation is an integral feature of super- 
vision, its purpose is focused on identification of ways and means for 
implementation of qualitative Improvements rather than on rating for 
purposes of official reports. 

86. Discipline . Relationships between teachers and students, in part set 
out in school law and regulations of departments of education, are based on 
the principle of delegated parental authority. For example, departmental 
regulations of Saskatchewan, essentially jn common with the other provinces, 
provide that a student "shall conform to the rules of the school and submit 
to such discipline as would be cxt^rciscti by a kind, finr. and iudi( lous parent". 
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and **shall be accountable to the teacher for his Ck '.duct on the school 
premises Traditional forms of enforcement, sach as the use of the 

strap, suspension, and exclusion, have tended in practice to give way to 
more positive methods of moulding behavior patterns i;y cultivating 
desirable attitudes and self-discipline as featu*.es of personal growth 
and development. Corporal punishment has always excluci ^ any form of 
violence beyond reasonable use of the strap, and even tl latter has 
become virtually non-existent in schools of the Region Un British 
Columbia, it is prohibited by law). 

Kindergarten Education 

87 • The concept of educational services at the pre-primar> *evel, though 
formally recognized in provincial legislation as early as 1890 ..s an 
optional feature of the school system, has only in recent years achieved 
a priority status comparable to other components of publicly supported 
education. With few exceptio.iS, notably in major urban school systems, 
developments of the period to the late 1960's resulted from the initiatives 
of voluntary and private agencies. 

88. By definition pre-primary education was perceived as a kindergarten 
program, loosely modelled on Froebelian philosophy, for children in the age 
range four and one-half to six years and based on half-day or half-time 
non-compulsory attendance in the year immediately preceding admission to the 
first year of primary education in the elementary school. Notwithstanding 
the informal bases for organization of kindergarten classes, and the limited 
Involvement of public authorities in administration and in financial support, 
increasing participation in kindergarten education over the years, clearly 
reflected the importance attached to it by many parents. In 1973-74, 

50 to 80 percent of the children of kindergarten age, depending on location, 
attended classes. 

89. Philosophical argument of the past concerning a rationale for kinder- 
garten education - whether to be oriented to educational as opposed to 
social experience - has abated, probably hastened by the necessity of 
coming to gripe with issues of aims and objectives in designing a program 

in the public sector. Policies in Western Canada reflect a fusion of the 
positions of the traditional and progressive educators. Kratzmann cites a 
statement from British Columbia which in effect summarizes the situation in 
all four provinces: 

There seems to have been a resolution of two slightly 
opposing views in the function of kindergartens: 

(a) To prepare a child for formal learning experience 
in Grade I through selected "readiness" experiences 
which in some cases Involved actual reading and 

ar i thmet Ic. 

(b) To limit the program to activities largely in the 
play, social activities and exclude anything that 
mlghL be labelled as learning to read, etc. ... 
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In over-simplified teras, the resolution seems to 
have been on the basis of treating the child as an 
individual and meeting his edu^^ational needs. This 
parallels the movement towards the "continuous 
learning" idea exemplified in non-graded schools, 
individualized learning plans, evaluation based 
on personal growth rather than expressed through 
competitively determined grades. ^2 

In similar vein Manitoba's manual Kindergarten ptates in part: 

This program (Kindergarten) is different from that 
of the nursery school or the more formal grade one. 
It is one in which the numerous informal learning 
experiences help to develop readiness for the 
various school subjects but it does not include the 
formal teaching of any of these. ^3 

Likewise Alberta's Early Childhood Services is predicated on a less 
formalized approach to learning at this level. While recognizing the 
importance of "stimulating mental processes and skills, with particular 
attention to conceptual and verbal aspects", the importance of 
"strengthening emotional and social development by encouraging self - 
confidence, spontaneity, curiosity and self-discipline" is equally 
stressed. Emphasis is also given to programs for developing and refining 
parental skills pertaining to the education of their children. 

90. Policy statements, curriculum guides and bulletins to educators 
emphasize that kindergarten is not to be construed in any sense as a 
downward extension of grade one. Curriculum guides of the four provinces, 
notwithstanding different modes of presentation, clearly indicate a high 
degree of commonality of objectives of kindergarten education. All 
emphasize: 

learning experiences which enable children to become aware 
of self- identity, and to cultivate feelings of self-worth 
and adequacy and ability to cope with self; 

- opportunities for work and play experience with peers directed 
toward development of self-reliance, initiative and independence, 
as well as awareness of the needs and rights of others; 

promotion of socialization and commitment to learning; 

- development of awareness of abilities and interests and of 
means of growth to self-actualization; 

- early detection and treatment of physical, mental and emotional 
handicaps which^ay affect subR<":quent educational growth and 
development. 

91. V/hile kindergarten has traditionally orcupied the position of a some- 
what loose appendage to the elementary school, it can now be said to be an 
integral feature of basic education and to lie as the foundation upon which 
primary education rests in the continuum of maturation and educational 
growth of the individual. 
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92. Legit3lative measures, especially those of the past three or four 
years, with the exception referred to in the next paragraph with respect 
to Alberta, have assigned the responsibility as well as the authority for 
administering kindergarten education to the ambit of school boards. At 
the same time the provincial author ir.ies have extended funding arrangements 
which enable school boards to provide services in a maaner generally 
comparable with their responsibilities at other levels of basic education. 

93. In summary the current status of early childhood education may be 
described as follows: 

- its basic component is a kindergarten year, based on the 
equivalent of half-time attendance; 

- it is a recognized feature of public education foi purposes 
of provincial grant support; 

- services are provided and administered by local school boards 
on an optional basis, except in British Columbia, where 
legislation in 1974 has made provision of services mandatory. 
Alberta's approach to kindergarten is unique in that it is 
perceived as one feature of a larger concept of early childhood 
education, which in turn is defined in its manual. Operational 
Mans for Early Childhood Services as "but only one part of 

a comprehensive system of Early Childhood Services". 14 
Distinctive features of Alberta's implementation plan are found 
Jn its relationship with other departments of government (for 
example. Health and Welfare) and grant support to public and 
private institutions with respect to provision of services. 

- the age group for kindergarten is from four and one-half to six 
years, although in Manitoba a school board is empowered under 

The Schools Act to "provide, if expedient, a course of instruction 
and training for children between three and six years of age in 
nursery and kindergarten schools". 

94. Enrolment. Although very recent comparable data on enrolments are 
not available, participation of the relevant age group in Manitoba rose 
from 82 percent in 1971-72 to more than 90 percent in 1973-74 (over 

80 percent in public schools) and is expected to continue at that level in 
the foreseeable future. Saskatchewan's participation was 66 percent in 
19^3-74, but is expected to increase with the implementation of kinder- 
gartens in the rural areas under current grant programs. Alberta's 
percentage in the same year of 53 percent is projected to rise to 83 percent 
in 1974-75. In British Columbia in 1973-74, 85 percent of the eligible 
pupils were enrolled in public kindergartens. Recent estimates indicate 
that private kindergartens accommodate 2 percent of the kindergarten 
population in Mitnitpba, 4 percent in British Columbia, 26 percent in 
Saskatchewan and 27 percent in Alberta. 

95. Future Prospects . Kindergarten education is presently at a stage 
of development characterized by the growing pains of expansion, by 
continuing study and planning aimed at more precise definition of objectives 
and program, and by experimentation with oystems for delivery of services, 
more especially in the sparsely populated rural areas. 
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'JO. In terms of lutin.i prospects, tlu- k i nd.!rj..,i i movn,. „i , n W.-i.-in 
<,dn..da hn,., undoubtedly opened up the Issuo ol 1 1„ uid. . dim,nsj.„s ol .....1 
cUiJdhood services, the leading edge of which Is .,,.p,u . in th. compre- 
hensive approach initiated In Alberta. In th.U province, kindergarten is 
perceived as but one feature of early childhooJ s.rvlces, which may 
comprehend educational or developmental services .,t even earlier aoes ami 
SoLlhlV ''i^"' °" the growth and development of the youn,. . 

Somewhat similar tendencies are Increasingly apparent in the other prJi.u. . 
in part peripheral to studies of kindergarten and in part In urglngs of 
special Interest groups with respect to nursery schools and child-care 
centres. The Alberta planning model is predicated on the principles that 
needs relating to growth and development In early childhood can be identified 
and priorized and that the educational response or in-put is to be fully 
integrated with other services, which bear on the condition of children 
and their families, more especially health and welfare. Accordingly. 
Their pin? be provided In terms of "Needs Categories of Children and 

dJsLvI^ r '^"^^""'^ ^" °f handicapped children, 

-disadvantaged children, and normal children. The Alberta model offers the 
prospect of a comprehensive approach to planning, to involvement and 
cooperation of other government departments and interested agencies and to 
systematic ordering of Implementation priorities which are consistent with 
over-all educational planning. 

Elementary Education 

C^;«d. In^ objectives of elementary education, perceived generally in Western 
Canada to relate to the six years of education commencing at age six 
imr.ediately following the kindergarten year, tend in all four provinces to 
retJect the basic purpose as a process of maturation in terms of discovery 
ot self uf latent powers and interests, and ol awareness and growing 
sensitivity to the environment involving other persons, knowledge, ideas 
and things. The elementary school years encompass a period of rapid 
physiological growth and change, of the unfolding and exercise of intellect 
of dev,.lopment of emotional patterns and of widening experience in Uvin. ' 
with oneself and others, more especially outside the family group. Although 
policy statements emanating from provincial departments elaborate purposes 
in various ways in terms of aims, objectives and goals, the elementary 
school in Western Canada is perceived to concern itself with development 
of the individual potentialities of children with respect to: 

- basic skills and abilities, including the language arts, 

meaning and use of numbers and mathematical processes, simple 
basic science, expression through artistic media, ,nd maintenance 
of health. Reading, writing, viewing, listening anc' speech are 
to be taught as communication skills which enhance c.pabilitles 
of students to relate to other persons, to find, organize and 
use information, and as tools for developing abilities for 
independent study and learning. In like manner, mathenatlcal 
skills focus on inslRhts pertinent to the meaning and manipulation 
ol numbers and application of these Insights In the processes of 
gaining knowledge and pi ohlem-so 1 ving. Elementary sclenr.e. 
mainly natural science, i>r()vides an introdurtlon to knowledj-.e 
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and uiidcrstciad Lii^ of the laws of Ddttiru wliich dre f iind.imcntaL 
to discovery and appreciation of Ai ' |»li/sit<il i;nv Lronraent . 
CuitivatLon ot' artistic skilis is niLriiliMl to (jrovLde a means 
for the young to express their aeijthetlt tdste. and tetidencLus. 
Health knowledge at this level is iii turn lelaled to development 
of capabilities for self-preservation And maintenance of 
phys leal, menta i and emot ionai powers . 

- understandings and insights into the nature of human living, 
including a sense of the Individual as a SDcIai btlng, the 
Interdependence of all forms of life, the LnfluenLf of the 
environment on human life, the co<itrlbutLons of the past to 
the present, mankind's knowledge jf the world of .science and 
social development, democracy as a way of life ami the role of 
the Individual in the evolution of society. Although now ledge 
Is basic to insight, the emphasis at this level is on growth 

of understanding of the social, listorlcal and physical 
environment In which the Individual grows, matures and 
participates in life. 

attitudes which may be cultivated and brought to bear on the 
quality of life experience. Educational experience, both 
didactic and through tlie processes of other currlcular activity 
Is purposed to Inculcate and cuJtivate behavior patterns 
characterized by self-control, initiative, creat Iveness , 
cooperation, sense of responsibility, concern for others, 
reverence with respect to religious faith, and thoughtful 
judgment and decision-making. 

- appreciation of the dignity Inherent in the individual both of 
self and others, of the values of mankind's achievements in 
science, religion, philosophy, art, music and literature, of 
the worth of work of all kinds as a major preoccupation of life, 
and of the manifestations and beauties of nature. 

98. The task of the elementary school is to provide the educational 
environment and learning experience by which growth and development will 
conform to these ends. Provincial departments of education prepar<^ and 
furnisii curriculum materials to teachers, includin.^ courses of stua^ , 
statements of educational philosophy, aims and objectives, certain core 
materials, ind guidelines with respect to le irnlng resources and teaching 
methods. However, direction from the education departments Ls less 
prescriptive than suggestive. Therefore It remains, for the schools and 
their teacht rs to make the ultimate decisions and .eachlng plans with 
respect to I heir schools and classes. 

C'u rr icu h im Organ l^at 'urn . Courses of stutiy for elementary schools, 
,1 ; d ist ingc Istied from tluj rnrrlculum or etlncational regimen ()f a school or 
class, In all four provinces provide for the following 'subject' areas: 

langua^;t' ,irts - re.ulini;, writing, language usage )ral 
ni l wr 1 1 t en ) uul si«c 1 1 Lag ; 

II 1 { diiu' t L ^ - luniiht' r 'I , in it h^'niat Leal t mu t i uns and . u i • I 
u ! h ' U , 
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social studies - history, geography, civics; 

health education - basic physiology, physical education and 
health practice; 

fine arts - music, art, dancing, drama, literature and 
manual arts. 



100. Up to 40 percent of school time is devoted to the language arts, 
indicating the major emphasis given to the development of communications 
skills. Arithmetic, science and social studies in varying proportions 
by grade level and province, require about 35 percent while health 
education and fine arts receive the remaining 25 percent of school time. 

101. Although individual schools may vary in their selection of course 
content and time allocations in the several subject areas, they are expected 
to make provision for the five subject areas referred to above. 

102. The School and the Teacher . The physical setting of elementary 
education ranges from the now rare one-teacher school with three or four to 
eight classes or grades to the older large multi-room school typically 
organized on a one-teacher-one-class basis, to the modern open area design 
of school. Many of the older schools have been remodelled to provide the 
learning resource centres, laboratories, auditoria, gymnasia and other 
types of work space which enable the teaching staff to practice a greater 
variety of teaching and learning methods. 

103. Although the traditional didactic methods of teaching, lecturing and 
class recitation tend to persist, the current trend in curriculum planning 
and in designing learning experience is toward a combination of large class 
presentations, small group activities, individual and independent study, 

and toward increasingly extensive use of learning resources such as libraries, 
audio-visual materials, field trips (museums, galleries, visits to industries, 
offices and institutions). The role of the teacher is therefore, either 
alone or in collaboration with colleagues, to create and organize the setting 
and substance of learning experience and to direct these activities toward 
stated objectives. 



^04. Despite the retention of the grade system of student classification 
/in three of the four provinces of the Region, schools are encouraged to 
I organize their curricular programs to provide for individual differences 
among students and for promotions based on progress rather than on time 
spent in school. The concept of continuous progress, with its curricular 
corollary of units of work in place of units of time, is gradually replacing 
the traditional one-grade-one-year type of instructional planning. 
Coincidentall)', the concept of 'grade' is giving place in the elementary 
school to that: of a three-year segment of primary education and a three-year 
segment of subsequent elementary education. 

105. Promotions . Evaluation of student progress in the context of the 
foregoing considerations has made the traditional year-end promotion 
examinations obsolete. While promotions in elementary schools have long 
been the prerogative of teachers, current practice is to encourage a wide 
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variety of measures of progress, including periodic achievement tests, 
observation of behavioral changes, assessment of activity in class or group 
learning projects, and completion of individual studies as well as general 
participation - all fully integrated in the over-all educational plans of 
the teacher. One of the consequences of this approach to evaluation has 
been the evolution of a system of reporting which, inste^ i of setting out 
number or letter grades and ranks as absolute measures, d cribes in 
qualitative terms the manner and extent of individual groi- h and development 
of the student. 

106. Fonntil requirements for advancement at the end of el- -.entary school 
are not prescribed by ministries of education. The professional judgments 
of teachers are relied upon to determine the fitness and readiness of 
students to proceed to the next level, the intermediate school 

107. Enrolment Trends . In the period 1951 to 1971 the age group 5 to 

14 years, from which the major part of elementary enrolment is dra^, rose 
from 637,000 to 1,200,000 or 88 percent, resulting in major expansion of 
elementary school facilities. The rate of increase commenced to decline in 
19 56 and, following the peak year of 1971, has levelled off, with moderate 
decreases in prospect for the next 6 to 10 years. Changes in over-all 
enrolments vary within the provinces of the Region, as is shown in Table 3. 
The provinces which rely chiefly on an agricultural economy (Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba) anticipate larger decreases In elementary enrolments in the 
foreseeable future than are likely to occur in the more industrialized 
provinces of British Columbia and Alberta. 

108. Future Prospects . To anticipate the future prospects of elementary 
education in the Western Region is to take note of current trends, problems 
and Issues upon which provincial and local school authorities are focusing 
major attention. These may be summarized in terms of purposes and 
objectives of elementary education, qualitative improvements with respect 
to the teaching- learning processes, reduction of rural-urban disparities in 
levels of services available, elimination of gaps in services, for example, 
to the handicapped, and of ways and means for effectual involvement of 
parents and the public generally in educational planning. 

109. Declining elementary enrolments since the early 1970' s has reduced 
very considerably the imperatives of quantitative expansion of school plant 
facilities and has permitted a realignment of priorities with a new emphasis 
on qualitative improvements. School authorities will take advantage of 
this situation. In new building and in existing buildings, to adapt space 

to programs and functions for which accommodation was not previously 
available. Evidence that this trend is gaining momentum is borne out by an 
increasing number of projects being undertaken to remodel present space for 
purposes of kindergarten cl.isses, expansion of libraries and learning 
resource centres, art and music rooms, laboratories and other work and 
study areas designed to f.icilitate individual and group activities, and for 
accomraod.it Irt^; healtli and welfare services. Design of new schools reflects 
current phi losopUirs of teaching and leariiiiig In their emphasis on flexi- 
bility In alloc. It ion and use of sp.icr. Co i nc Ldeiit<i I ly , there Is <ui increasing 
iMuleiKv to u'qui;) :!h' >thools with .i view t.) iii<ix Imlz Ing use ol moiloiu 
> I i ' . I .1 I I . ( r I. t i> »n 1 1 lU ot;r ii.i . 
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110. Centralization and consolidation of the small elementary schools 

in rural areas, a major feature of the period to 1960, has been decelerated 
in an effort to minimize excessive travel by the younger children. Moreover, 
the evolution of curriculum organization based on non-graded schools and 
continuous progress plans has enhanced the prospect of relatively small 
elementary schools located closer to the homes of the children. The 
tendency for the future senms likely to be a continuing effort to take 
advantage of the values inherent in both the non-graded but small rural 
school and the larger centralized graded school. 

111. Recognizing that the potential for improvement of the performance 
of the elementary school lies in the final analysis in the school itself, 
in the professional competence and motivations of teachers, the focus of 
public policy is on ways and means of providing conditions conducive to 
better teaching and learning. Quite apart from the importance they attach 
to improved physical facilities, instructional materials and equipment 
educational authorities are as a matter of policy investing increasingly 
in up-grading the qualifications of teachers, and in experimentation and 
innovation. These are refl.-cted in rising levels of financial support for 
facilities, materials and equipment, scholarships, bursaries and educational 
leave, innovative projects and research. 

112. Prospects of change In the character of elementary education in the 
foreseeable future will almost certainly be In the areas of up-graded 
qualifications of teachers, of further evolution of the non-graded school 
and the concept of continuous learning, of more extensive use of educatioi al 
technologies, and of curriculum planning at the school-community level. 
Recent legislation with respsct to education of the handicapped, the effect 
of which is to establish these services as fully integrated features of the 
school system, assures that existing gaps in these services will be eliminated 
as expeditiously as possible. The trend toward decentralization of policy - 
making functions from provincial departments of education to local school 
authorities is in part motivated by the desire of educational authorities 

at all levels to involve the public more fully and directly at the community 
level in the plans and decisions which apply to the schools of a community. 
Given the continuing wide-spread discussion of aims and objectives of 
education, currently the subject of numerous studies, inquiries, seminars 
under sponsorship of departments of education, teachers' organizations, 
trustees' associations, parent-teacher groups, business and labour organi- 
zations and others, the shape and direction of developments in elementary 
education will undoubtedly be influenced and moulded to mirror changing 
expectations and purposes in a rapidly changing society. 



Intermediate Education 



113. By definition intermediate education refers to the educational 
program of the seventh, eighth and ninth years of school (in British 
Columbia, the eighth, ninth and tenth, and referred to as junior secondary) 
immediately following the six-year program (seven-year in British Columbia) 
of elementary education. In terms of school, this component of education 
is provided in junior secondary schools in British Columbia, junior high 
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schools in Alberta, Division III schools in Saskatchewan and in elementary 
(seventh and eighth year) and high schools (ninth y,dr) in Manitoba. In 
communities where enrolments at this level range from 300 to 500 or more, 
these schools may be separate institutions. Otherwise, and more commonly, 
they are associated with, and may even share the same luiilding facilities 
with an elementary school or a secondary school. Becaui,.- basic education - 
K to XII - is perceived as a continuum of educational gr th and development, 
intermediate education is not viewed as a separate and d' crete entity 
either in terms of program or in an institutional sense. It is however 
recognized as a bridge between elementary and secondary eC . ation, a period 
in which some features of elementary education are con inu ' and expanded 
and in which new elements of learning serve as preparation f )r secondary 
education. Intermediate education is not designed to furnisi a convenient 
exit point for students to discontinue school but by its natu • and intent 
tends to encourage students to proceed to secondary education. 

lU. The objectives of intermediate education take account of the fact 
that it is concerned with students of early adolescence whose growth patterns, 
physiologically and psychologically, present them and their teachers with 
nev challenges and problems in the process of maturation and personal 
development. Its basic purposes, having much in common with those of 
eimentary education, focus on the intellectual, physical, mental, emotional 
and social growth of the individual on a broader base of learning experiences 
but in keeping with the nature of the processes of maturation in early 
adolescence. In this phase of development the importance of positive 
concept of self and of others is re-emphasized and reinforced toward the 
end that the individual may be the better enabled to cope with life and the 
environment in which it is lived. 

LL5. Curriculum guides, courses of study and other publications of 
departments of education- the Western Region show a high degree of 
unanimity in their interpretation of the educational purposes at this level. 
These may be summarized generally as follows: 

- to cultivate an environment for learning marked by sympathy and 
understanding by the teachers and their students concerning the 
nature and problems of growth and development in this phase of 
education, and by ample opportunities for successful achievement; 

to continue and extend development of competence in the basic 
skills and general knowledge on the foundations laid in the 
elementary school years; 

- to widen opportunities for experience in critical thinking and 
generalization; 

- to afford new elements of curricuiar activities, beyond those of 
elementary education, which meet the needs and Interests of this 
age group and from which students are given opportunities for 
making choices in the shaping of their individual educational 
experiences; 

to widen the scope of opportunities for students to respond to 
their Intellectual .ind aesthetic needs or interests and to 
cultivate til cats in these areas; 
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- to explore and develop understandings and appreciations of 
social 9 moral and spiritual values; 

- to discover special interests, aptitides and abilities which 
enable students to make intelligent decisions with respect to 
their educational and vocational goals; 

- to acquaint students with the relationships of their education 
to living successfully in a changing world. 

Curriculum Organization , It will be apparent from the foregoing that 
the educational program of intermediate education is in part an extension 
of elementary education, in part a broadening of the curricular regimen, 
and in part the introduction of educational and vocational guidance. In 
terms of organization of courses, despite some differences in terminology, 
the first year comprises a group of core subjects including the language 
ar^s, mathematics, social studies, health, and physical education, science 
and in some instances, fine arts (and/or industrial arts and home economics). 
In the second and third years, the program of subjects is modified by 
introduction of optional subjects variously including and referred to as 
industrial arts, business education, home economics, creative writing, a 
second or third language, public speaking, assorted sciences (astronomy, 
geology, biology, physics), special music (choral, instrumental, band) and 
fine arts. The so-called optional subjects are accommodated by adjustments 
in the time allocation to the continuing basic core subjects. Moreover in 
the second and third years but more especially in the third year, a time 
allocation is made for group guidance and counselling, averaging in the order 
of 5 percent of school time. The over-all intent with respect to curricular 
program is to ensure that each student will, in so far as his individual 
program is concerned, include both a continuity of basic core studies as 
well as an optional component based on special needs, interests or abilities. 
Moreover, at this stage, guidance services are focused on educational 
interests and purposes rather than on vocational concerns which will loom 
larger in secondary education. The basic roles of the teaching staff with 
respect to curricular planning, evaluation and promotions parallel those 
of the elempntary school, modified to take account of the characteristics 
of this age group. 

117. Enrolments . In as much as the intermediate education age group lies 
generally within compulsory education legislation in the four provinces, 
enrolment patterns are similar to those of elementary education. For 
practical purposes, it may be said that there are virtually no drop-outs at 
this level. Regional enrolment, which peaked in the early 1970' s, has 
reached a plateau and will show reductions in the next six or seven years 
except in British Columbia and Alberta where immigration may continue to 
offset the effects of declining birthrate. 

118. Trends . Current trends in the evolution of intermediate education 
indicate that future developments will be focused on gradual extension of 
the continuous progress and non-graded school concepts to this level, on an 
increasing emphasis on basic skills, on expansion and improvement of guidance 
services, especially in the smaller schools in rural areas, and on modified 
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programs for handicapped children in this age g. Among the latter, the 

special programs developed in recent years consist^ of a combination of 
school study and work experience will almost tai)«!y become a regular 
feature of educational services at this level. The itermediate sector of 
basic education is among the most active in term:, of ! '^earch, experimentation 
and innovation. 



Secondary Education 

119. Despite sporadic attampts in the first half of ^hif entury to develop 
a syctem which would serve the needs of the great majoiity ^ students in 

the secondary age group, approximately 16 to 18 years, the s ondary school 
continued to be essentially academic in orientation until thf 1950*s. In 
this period, basic education was perceived generally to compr eight or 
nine years of schooling, then normally available in the element v schools. 
Secondary education, existing primarily in larger urban communir'^s tended, 
by reason of its strong academic emphasis, to eliminate all but t 
intellectual elite, those whose native abilities, motivations and ( ppor- 
tunities warranted or permitted pursuits in higher education in the univer- 
sities. The few technical-vocational secondary schools which existed prior 
to the late 19A0*s were designed to serve students of more modest intellectual 
capacities to the end that they might be trained in useful skills, trades 
and occupations leading directly to employment. However by the mid-19A0's, 
educational authorities and the public generally were fully committed to, the 
objective of basic education comprising 12 years of schooling accessible to 
all young people. To give effect to this commitment, subsequent legislative 
action in the provinces has required all school boards to provide free 
secondary education services to all students of the relevant age group in 
their jurisdiction. Concurrently, provincial ministries of education 
devoted a great deal of attention to the evolution of policies by which this 
goal would be accomplished. 

120. Studies, conmiissions and conferences, some as early as the 1920*s, 
had over the years brought to bear a variety of views concerning objectives, 
instructional programs and organization for secondary education. In the 
retrospect of subsequent developments, the more significant influences on 
policies were those which advanced the notions of secondary education as a 
fundamental right of all students for a basic period of 12 years of education, 
of general as opposed to specialized purpose oriented to the individual 
characteristics and attributes of the students. The concept of the composite 
high school emerged strongly as the most practical option to replace or 
supplement the existing academic secondary schools and specialized technical - 
vocational high schools. Its development was enhanced by the reorganization 
of school districts into larger administrative units which occurred almost 
concurrently. These schools, variously referred to as composite or compre- 
hensive schools, appeared in all four provinces mainly between 1950 and 1970, 
with very considerable financial encouragement of the federal government in 
respect to c t:)ns true t ion costs of shops, laboratories, auditoria, gymnasia. 
Libraries and equipment and furnishings nece.qsary to the non-academic 
as[)vM'Ls t)l the course.^] offered. This type of sthool, offering a wide range 

i)t . ()urst"> with a vocational bias as well as an academic program, 

' ^''-itatr'i ;'*itt ili.:ul[in In ruril area, arai tlie tleve loi)ment v>f ♦ ranspor- 
'•^^^•'f' • ' ^ . • ;Lu.leai . wh ) Mi/l t Ip'. i., f ^ IS or Muff mi I I's 
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from their school. Many other centralized schools, wJlh enrolments from 
100 to 300, consist cf expansions of older schools with vocational wings, 
laboratories and other facilities whlcti peimit program offerings which are 
basically academic but enlarged to include truch optional coarses as business 
education, home economics and industrial arts. In the more isolated rural 
areas which cannot be served by the larger centralized schools, the 
traditional two, three or four-teacher academic high school has been retained. 

121. Objectives. The current philosophy of secondary education which 
emphasizes the major purpose of education as general rather than specialized 
also focuses on the student as an individual. For example,, Manitoba's 
administrative handbook 15 reflects a view generally characteristic of the 
Region: 

A definite attempt is made to provide dif f ei«=ntlation 
to meet the nesds, interests and abilities of students. 

In a recent Alberta publication 1^ reference is made to the secondary school 
organized and equipped to serve ... the needs of ever> individual in it ... 
This will be brought about through increased flexibility in organization of 
staff and students, through the use of a greater variety of instructional 
and learning experiences, and through new concepts in building design**. 

122. In move specific terms the objectives of secondary education in 
Western Canada may be summarized as follows: 

- to provide the setting and opportunity for all students to 
continue their education in a fom to ensure to every individual 
a maximum of general and basic preparatory education and of 
optimal individual development regard? ess of social or economic 
status; 

- to increase emphasis on learning which contributes to intellectual 
development, to capacity for critical thinking and intelligent 
decision-making, and to good mental health; 

- to extend recognition to non-academic subjects, some new and some 
older (for example, industrial arts» music, art) as learning 
disciplines of equal status with the traditional academic subjects 
for class credit purposes; 

- to permit an arrangement of subjects of study into broad patterns 
or programs based on individual needs but organized to provide a 
meaningful unity and whole in terms of preparation for further 
education or employment. This does not envisage 'tracks' or 
'streams' » both of these concepts of organization having been 
largely abandoned. It does, however, take account of the vocational 
needs of students who are likely to go directly into employment on 
leaving school. 

- to encourage and facilitate a measure of student participation in 
the design of his educational regimen in the last year or two of 
his basic education; 

- to provide opportunities for studies chosen on the basis of 
personal interests and avocatioiial values; 
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- to Inculcate social values and app.-eclac. n of the democratic 
culture; 

- to encourage individual schools to plan an^- execute instructional 
programs adapted to the needs, conditions ar aspirations of the 
communities which they serve. 

The secondary school is therefore concerned with creati' the opportunities 
for learning experiences which promote growth of the ind. vidual in terms of 
essential knowledge and skills, of ability to formulate a communicate 
ideas, of realistic understanding of self, of regard for I lan worth and 
values conducive to ethical and moral behavior, of couotru Ive and positive 
attitudes toward other persons and the societal structures v ' thin which 
life is lived, and of increasing capacities for self-directi and initiative. 

123. The Schools . Although the composite or comprehensive h school has 
during the past 20 years increasingly dominated the field of sec idary 
education develor: ^nt, more than one-third of the enrolment is L \ted in 

a variety of schc xs ranging from small rural schools with two or more 
teachers and an exclusively academic program to large uiban high schools 
with enrolments from 1,000 to 1,500 whose programs are basically academic 
but usually modified to include business education, home economics and 
industrial arts. The 'technical high schools' of the 1920's and 1930's, 
designed in their time for non-academic type students, have been transformed 
to the model of the composite school or assigned to other specialized 
purposes in the technical education of adults. Except for a small number 
of private high schools, which typically offer an exclusively academic 
program, all secondary schools are administered by local public authorities, 
school boards or boards of education. Apart from the remnants of Saskat- 
chewan's high school districts (administrative units with school boards 
responsible for secondary education only), school boards in the Region are 
responsible for the entire range of basic education services and are there- 
fore under the necessity of planning and administering secondary education 
as an integral part of the whole range of basic education from Kindergarten 
to Grade XII. 

124. The Secondary School Curriculum . Courses of study in the four 
provinces, notwithstanding the commonality among them of purposes and 
objectives of secondary education^ have features which reflect provincial 
circumstances and traditions. 

125. British Columbia . In British Columbia the secondary program, referred 
to as 'senior secondary' and pertaining to Grades XI and XII, is organized 

in two general categories of courses, the 'general education constants' and 
'selected studies' courses. The general education constants, consisting of 
courses in general education (English, social studies, physical and health 
education), are required of all students. The selected studies, from which 
various options may be chosen, are further grouped in sub-divisions of 
programs under designations such as academic- technical, commercial, industrial, 
agricultural, visual and performing arts, from which students elect within 
prescribed limits to ensure a broadly based but coherent total program in 
respect of each individual student. Schools may also receive approval of the 
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school board for a maximum of two locally developed courses to be offered 
as credits for graduation. Students are expected to register In a total 
of 14 courses In the two-year program of Grades XI and XII and to complete 
successfully 12 courses at prescribed levels in those courses. 

126. Evaluation of student achievement and granting of graduation status 
lies entirely with the school and in the prerogatives of its principal and 
teaching staff. External examinations, traditionally prepared and marked 

by the department of education, are no longer used in the schools and school 
standing is accepted for purposes of admission to post-secondarv and other 
institutions for further education. Although the secondary schools are for 
practical purposes fully accredited, the department of education issues 
bulletins with respect to the preparation and use of tests and other 
evaluative instruments and procedures for the guidance of teachers in 
maintaining standards. The provincial responsibility for standards is 
exercised in part through the processes of accreditation which emphasize 
maximum efficiencies in school organization and qualifications of teachers, 
and in part through continuing liaison between the schools and departmental 
field staff of consultants and superintendents. 

127. Alberta . In Alberta secondary education comprises a three-year 
program for Grades X, XI and XII. Courses at each grade level are classified 
in groups designated language arts, second languages, mathematics, science, 
social sciences, personal development, fine arts, home economics, industrial 
education and business education, together with a series of groups in career 
fields (mechanics, construction, electricity-electronics, personal services, 
performing arts), special projects and work-study experience. Locally 
developed courses to meet special circumstances in a school or community 

may be offered on being approved by the department of education. 

128. Individual courses carry a 'credit' value based on the number of 
hours of instruction allocated to the course, one credit for each 25 hours. 
Students are expected to undertake a program of 35 credits each year, but 
the total required for graduation is 100 credits. Students may elect, under 
guidance, to undertake more or less than 35 credits a year and thus complete 
diploma requirements in more or less than three years, for example two and 
one-half, three and one-half or four years. /here the program of a student 
is to lead to a diploma, it must provide for a minimum of 15 credits in 
Englisn, 10 in the social sciences, 5 in mathematics, 3 in science and 

2 in physical education. In addition to these basic requirements, amounting 
to approximately one-third of a student's program, those planning to enroll 
in universities must also take into account prerequisite requirements for 
admission to those institutions. Apart from these prescriptive elements, 
a student may elect from a wide range of options with regard to 40 to 
50 percent of his program, 

129. Typically the program of a student in his Grade X year will be 
selected from the courses offered at that level in the five prescribed 
areas of study together with optional courses totalling the equivalent of 

35 ciedits. In his second year his courses may be chosen from those offered 
at the Grades X and XI levels. In his third year. Grade XII, he may select 
from the course lists of Grades X, XI and XII. This type of organization 
is designed to permit the flexibility necessary on the one hand to enable 
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some students to widen the base of their educaLxonal experience without 
attempting levels of achievement beyond their ability, and on the other 
to enable the better endowed student to study in the depth necessary to 
qualify for admission to higher education. 

130. The number of courses offered in each of the g. >ups of courses is 
necessarily dependent upon the size of the enrolment ai « staff as well as 
upon the facilities available in a school. Each schoox therefore has its 
own program of offerings, the minimum of which is sufficient to enable 
students to assemble the number of credits necessary foi graduation. The 
number of options will therefore be minimal in a small seiiool, but 
increasing more or less in proportion to enrolment in the larger schools. 
Every secondary school submits annually its proposed progrd-n of courses 
to be offered for credit purposes to the department of educ tion for 
approval. Where program approval has been given, the credi: iwarded by 
the school are accepted by the department of education for pur oses of a 
student's record of attainment and on graduation for the issuance of an 
official diploma and record of standing. The department maintax s a central 
register of the standing of all secondary students in all subjects. 

131. Although evaluation and promotions are in the prerogative of the 
schools and their teaching staffs, the department of education prepares 
examinations In English, social studies, mathematics, biology, physics, 
chemistry and French at the Grade XII level. These examinations are 
available for evaluating the standing of students who study privately or 
are preparing to apply for scholarships, or who for various other reasons 
wish or need to have marks other than 'school' standing. Maintenance of 
standards is a combined function involving self-evaluation by the schools 
themselves, supervision b;/ departmental officers from regional offices, 

and various program committees charged with responsibilities for continuing 
assessment of courses cf study, teaching methods and school organization. 

^^2. Saskatchewan . Saskatchewan's secondary education program comprises, 
as in Alberta, a three-year segment for Division IV (Grades X, XI and XII). 
The program is structured in terms of major fields of study including the 
humanities, mathematics and science, social sciences, fine arts, industrial 
education and business education. Each broad field consists of a number 
of subjects or courses from which the curricular regimen of an individual 
student is assembled. Each subject carries a credit value for purposes of 
obtaining standing in a grade and for completion of Division IV which 
requires a minimum of 21 course credits. In general terois the program of 
a student in any one year includes a minimum of seven subjects, some of 
which are prescribed by the department of education, some of which must be 
selected from the group of subjects in the major fields of mathematics and 
science and of the social sciences, and the remainder from the optional 
subjects which are offered by his school. 

133. Prescribed courses in Grade X include English, mathematics, science 
and social studies, and in Grades XI and XII, English only. In the Grade X 
year, a student may select from any of the optional courses available to 
complete the basic requirement of credits for that year. In the Grades XI 
and XII years, in addition to English, a student must select at least one 
course from the mathematics-science field, at least one from the social 
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'nnrarts''lnH..:t'/l' ^f ^^'^^'^ f-- options J., tl.e.. fields and/or in the 
fine arts, Industrial and r.-jslness education fields. In their selection rf 

have a JL." ' ^-l-tion. both the teaching staff and the students 

?n onfo™f V :ith"h: r "f"'' '° P^"^""'^ °' individual students 

contormity with their preferences and the advice of guidance personnel. 

iith th^s^to!:: %oTclZTTu ILT'T ' ^"'^ ''^^ -^^^^ 

rr.rtn^ .1 Grade XII the department of education prepares 

TttlZTlV lt"T i'"""" " the"™ or 

Djeccs or Orade XII. These examinations are taken by students of that 
grade who are studying privately or whose teachers have not been accred ted 

by the department is based on their auallf ^^a^^„„o j teacners 
sublect field tauphf tk. a ! qualifications and competence In the 
register of all f '^"Pf '""^"^ °^ education maintains a complete 

lllrTf A °^ secondary students and issues official transcriots 

certifying as to their educational status. transcripts 

135. Manitoba . Secondary education in Manitoba, organized as a four vp.r 
program for Grades IX through XII, features two stages o "eve so progr^^ 
co^rs s paraUeUnf^trf ^^^f ^^ll-<^ by a tSree-year component o ' 

iTcluT^ '''''"^^ °' Prescribed co'serin Grade X 

include language arts, mathematics, social studies, science, physLal and 
..ealth education plus two optional courses. In Grides X and XI the 
compulsory -ourses are reduced to four, English, social studies' science 

reaulred T'^^H '"Jv'" '"'^ '° Physica ed^c^ on s 

required in Grades IX, X and XI, but students may elect from a wide 

^n^erests If fT ' ''^^"^^"'i'^ technical-vocational, or oriented to 

Interests In fine arts, industrial arts and languages. For graduation ^ 
student must accumulate a minimum of 20 subject^redlts, t^o'" ^h ch may 
be for study projects initiated by the students during ^he three-year 

ye'I ° ang s fro^^"' 'TT' ^"'^^^ ^^"^^^^^ the^electL^^^eLh 
elected bv ti 1 h""!? '° °f which half or more are options 

counseUo s As in'th ^^,^'"^^1^-/"'^- guidance of th.ir teachers and 
counsellors As In the other provinces, the number of optional courses 
offered varies with the size of the school. ^ courses 
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student as evidence of his educational status for purposes of admission 
to other institutions of learning or employment are issued by the school. 
In common with the other three provinces, maintenance and improvement of 
standards is a function first of the schools themseU >s, supported by 
departmental consultant and supervisory services, and . f organized and 
continuing conmittee activities involving teachers, admi Istrators, depart- 
mental and university personnel, and frequently, interest I community groups. 

^37. Enrolment Trends in Secondary Education , Enrolment trends in 
secondary education follow the characteristic pattern of e raentary and 
intermediate education, but are influenced to some extent t the return to 
school of adults who need or wish to up-grade their educati<> il status and 
by fluctuations in drop-out tendencies. Although approximate ' y 96 percent 
of students in the relevant age group are in secondary school ' few leave 
at the end of the first year. Grade X, to pursue training in IlMcs. In 
periods of high employment the drop-out rats at Grade XI and Gr e XII 
characteristically rises temporarily. Future prospects are that ^condary 
enrolments in the Region, apart from differences in individual pre Inces, 
will be held at present levels. While declining elementary enrolments are 
already affecting intake at the secondary slevel , those declines will be 
offset in large measure by a growing influx of adults and recent drop-outs. 

138. Future Prospects - Secondary Education . Future developments in 
secondary education seem likely to be influenced by issues related to 
refinement of the role of the secondary school, to qualitative improvements, 
to *:he rising costs of current programs and to developments in tertiary and 
post-secondary education. Although the social commitment to a minimum of 

12 years of basic education is deeply rooted and widely held, there is 
evidence of some reconsideration of the question of whether or not all young 
people should be expected to complete formal secondary education, or whether 
the secondary school is the onJy or best setting for some students to 
complete the last year or two of basic education. The search for alternatives 
appropriate to the interests and abilities of students is still somewhat 
hampered by persistence of traditional assumptions concerning nhe 
•superiority* of university preparatory programs over other learning 
disciplines. Although understandable in terms of student and parental 
aspirations, the tendency to pursue programs leading to university education 
frequently results in disappointment, needless failure and loss of time for 
students whose personal attributes and interests would dictate other choices. 
The emergence of the community college, with its great flexibility and 
responsiveness to community and individual needs, offers one alternative 
for students who by reason of personal attributas of ability, interesc and 
motivation do not adapt well to formal secondary education, particularly in 
its last one or two years. 

139. In terms of purpose, there is growing concern as to whether the 
secondary school can maintain or improve standards of academic excellence 

if its mandate and responsibility re'^uires it to be all things to all people, 
more especially in the face of rapidly escalating costs attendant upon 
efforts to build and equip schools necessary to implement a constantly 
growing number of courses. Undoubtedly, current discussion of r.hese concerns 
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and questions will loom l^rge in future consider, jt ion of the role of the 
secondary school and the i^urposes of secondary education, and of its 
articulation in relation Lo education below and above this level. 

140. Although the principle of accreditation in relation to evaluation 
and promotion of students is widely approved as an educational practice, 
there are indications of some concern over 'uniformity' of standards, 
particularly with respect to admissions to post-secondary institutions. 
Whether differences among seconaary school evaluations are sufficient to 
render them significantly less valid than the examination marks formerly 
awarded by education departments on the basis of external examinations 
remains to be demonstrated, but will be a matter of mutual concern to the 
schools and other institutions for some time. 

141. Other prospects at the secondary level include complete elimination 
of costs to students, fo'r example, for textbooks and school supplies, 
expansion and improvement of guidance services, more extensive application 

of educational technology, introduction of new studies in consumer education, 
family life education, environmental education, alcohol and drug education. 
Modified or special programs of the study-work experience type, already in 
existence in some schools, are very likely to receive increasing emphasis. 
Current activity in the area of organization for instruction, such as 
implementation of the semester system, indicates a continuing high priority 
on development of strategies for improving the quality of learning 
experience at this level. 



Guidance and Counselling in Schools 

142. Informal guidance and counselling of students by their teachers has 
a long tradition in Western schools. However, with the evolution of the 
concept of universal secondary education and the consequent necessity of 
providing services conforming to the needs of students of widely varying 
abilities and interests, educational authorities have gradually developed 
guidance and counselling functions as specific program services of the 
school system. Systematization of these services has been characterized 

by more precise definition of purposes of the service and by the development 
of specialized personnel to work with the regular teaching staff and directly 
with students. Guidance and counselling, primarily directed toward 
achievement of the objectives of the schools and the educational system as 
a whole, have then as their central purpose maximum growth and development 
of students as individuals in conformity with those objectives in the 
context of the school setting. More specifically these services focus on 
educational experience and activities which enable students to understand 
themselves, to gain a realistic appreciation of their capabilities. Interests 
and potential, to develop capabilities for independent and intelligent 
decision-making and to cope successfully with the social environment. 

143. Guidance functions have a two-pronged thrust, educational and 
vocational. Educational guidance, whether as a built-in feature of teachln'^ 
or with the support of specialized personnel, is a feature of the full range 
of basic education, although its emphasis and impact assume increasing 
importance in the years following eJcinontary school. Vocational guidance. 
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on the other hand, emerges first In the Interraeaiate school years but plays 
an increasingly more important role In the secondary years, more especially 
the last two, when students must make decisions as to what may follow 
graduation. Because basic education is essentially ^^^rceived as general 
preparatory education and uon, at least until the las: two years of its 
duration, particularly concerned with vocational considerations, the 
functions of guidance and counselling are not prescript! The much 

greater concern is with general maturation of the iidivl lal. 

144. The response to these considerations is reflected . the attachment 
to school staffs of personnel with special training a. d si Is, usually 
referred to as giidance officers and counsellors who work rectly with 
teachers and students. Their professional roles, apart from psychological 
and testing services, are collaborative with the teachers in tivities 
pertaining to understanding of student characteristics, attri. . es and 
problems, to selection and development of student programs and o assessment 
and treatment of problems of individual students. Counsellors a ^uch are 
concerned less with advising students than with helping them to u lorstand 
themselves and make realistic judgments and decisions in the pursuit of 
their studies. 



Student Transfers 

145. Modern tendencies of mobility in the population necessitate increasingly 
frequent changes of schools by students, both within provinces and inter- 
provincially. Problems associated with transfers, whether within a province 

or to another province, are generally of two kinds, first of placement in 
the program of the receiving school and second, of adaptation by students to 
an unfamilar school environment. In so far as elementary and secondary 
education are concerned, there is a sufficient degree of comparability in 
classification of students by grade levels that students may expect to find 
themselves in the same grades in their new schools. The greater problem 
lies in adapting to program changes which may be necessary. This is mitigated 
in part by the system of student records currently in use (including 
cumulative records), which, unlike the traditional report cards, contain a 
variety of descriptive data useful to receiving teachers in determining course 
selection and placement of new students. 

146. Equally important to minimization of problems of transfers is the 
degree of interprovincial cooperation which has developed over the years. 
For example, provincial curriculum directors of the Western Region have 

met on an organized basis for many years for purposes of sharing information 
and plans concerning courses of study and general programming of the schools. 
In like manner, department of education officials responsible for student 
evaluation, as well as those in charge of supervision of instruction and 
school organization, also meet periodically to discuss educational matters 
of common concern. Among other values arising from such consultation are 
understandings which have influenced internal policies of individual depart- 
ments in respect to recognition of the educational status of students from 
other provinces. There are some indications that, in the opinion of students 
themselves, transfer problems related to program adaptations now involve 
less difficult adjustments than those which relate to reestabl Ishment of 
personal relationships with students and staff. 
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Support Services 



147, 3y definition support services refer here to services somewhat 
peripheral to the normal range of functions of the schools as such in 
relation to the age group for which they are responsible. Among these 
are Included education of the handicapped which Is treated at some lengtli 
in Chapter IV, school transportation, discussed In Chapter III, consultant 
and supervisory services, educational broadcasting, film services and 
correspondence education. All are purposed either to be supportive of the 
schools In the performance of their roles or to assume responsibilities 
beyond their scope and present capabilities. 

1A8. In the early stages of development of the system of basic education, 
education of the handicapped was not regarded to be In the purview of the 
regular schools, for until recent years schools could under school law 
exclude or exempt from attendance children of school age who were deemed 
"so mentally deficient as to be Incapable of responding to class instruction 
by a skilful teacher, or whose presence is detrimental to the education and 
welfare of other pupils . . .". Notwithstanding such regulatory powers, 
the great majority of the schools, especially in the elementary school years, 
have for many years endeavored to provide services to children of moderately 
handicapping conditions. Teachers, relying on their own professional 
resources and upon such encouragement and assistance as could be provided 
by departmental supervisors, were frequently lijnited to whatever individual 
attention they could give in special cases. In larger schools, various 
types of special classes, 'opportunity rooms' and the like were organized 
and staffed in an effort either to overcome learning difficulties or to 
provide special instruction adapted to the capacities of the children. In 
the area of severe handicaps, only blindness and deafness were recognized 
under prevailing public policies, and for some 50 years these services have 
been provided by provincial departments of education in special institutions, 
normally residential and administered directly by those departments. 

149. School transportation emerged as a major feature of support services 
in the 1940' s and 1950' s when school consolidation and reorganization of 
local government administrative units took place. More than half of the 
rural school population utilizes these services, the development of which 
has necessitated very large public expenditures for equipment and all-weather 
roads. Given the low density of population in rural areas, students 
frequently travel distances up to 35 miles to school. While conditions and 
circumstances vary somewhat among school jurisdictions, transportation 
policies tend tc be governed by the time required rather than the distance 
travelled in reaching school, up to one hour for elementary students and 
one and one-half hours for older students. 

1^0. Supervision . From their early beginnings, departments of education 
maintained direct contact with the schools through provincial school 
inspectors. Each inspector was assigned a group of schools In a designated 
geographical area. His duties were to oversee tlie work of teachers and school 
boards, to act as liaison officer between his department and the schools, and 
as an advisor to both, and to prepare reports of his assessment of the state 
of education in his area of responsibility. The 'inspectoral' features of 
this role decreased in significance when the larger units of schnol 
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administration were established in the 19A0's. Although still a provincial 
official he became identified with a single major school board whose 
powers and prerogatives were greater thar ^.h^se ol iti- redecessors. In 
this relationship his regulatory and reporting functions ^ended to become 
less relevant and to give place to collaborative function^' as an advisor 
working closely with a board. This change in the role of he provincial 
inspector or superintendent led logically to policies of i> - istries of 
education under which school boards of the larger units of ^administration 
were empowered to employ their own superintendents or dUec rs of education 
in the same manner as had been applicable to boards in ^arg^ irban districts 
for many years. 

151. Concurrently with the trend to local supervision, pro\. ial 
departments of education in Alberta and Saskatchewan have develi d a system 
of regional offices, usually headed by a regional director, coordinator or 
superintendent of education with a staff of consultants and super .ors. 

The regional director functions as a line officer of the department of 
education in his administrative relationships with local school authorities 
although he is also a professional advisor. His professional associates 
serve essentially in a staff relationship to the schools and work directly 
with the principals and teachers, but may also as occasion requires perform 
duties of an administrative nature. 

152. There is minimal reporting to the department of education on 
individual teachers except with respect to those with probationary status 
and in other cases where there may be special circumstances. Locally 
employed directors or superintendents may report more frequently, but mainly 
to their school boards. This evolution of working relationships among school 
officials, provincial and local, is a by-product of policies of decentrali- 
zation ot administrative authority and responsibility and is purposed to 
facilitate local planning and decision-making in the design and management 

of educational services at the community level. The role of the central 
authority is to define the broad pattern of provincial educational objectives, 
to furnish leadership and assistance in the achievement of those objectives 
and to provide the basic financial support by which local governments are 
enabled to create and administer educational services consistent with 
provincial objectives but conforming to local conditions, needs and aspirations. 

153. Educational Broadcasting and Correspondence Educatio n. Although local 
governments in education are gradually expanding their own capabilities for 
provision of specialized services, some services do not lend themselves as 
readily as others to local development. Educational radio and television, 
along with correspondence education, are typical examples and are illustrative 
of areas of activity in which provincial departments of education have laid 
the foundations of existing services. Educational radio and correspondence 
education, originally intended as services to students in isolated areas 

or otherwise unable to attend school, have been furnished as a direct service 
of departments of education since the 1920's. Educational television appeared 
in the Western Region 30 years later, as a joint venture ot departments of 
education and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Although correspondence cducacxon still scrvi^s jludi'nls who by 
reason of physical or othei handicaps are unable to attend regular (lasses, 
lis use for elementary students Is very limited. This i: attributable to 
the ready availability ol si-liool services. More extensively utilized by 
secondary students, correspondence servl ces meet a need for sperifii* courses 
ri'quired but not available in the schools they attend. Almost half of tlie 
current clients of provincial correspondence schools .i* e adults seeklnj; to 
ui)-grade their educational status. 

155. Educational radio quickly found its way into tlie schools and has 
maintained a relatively high level of use as a teaching and learning resource. 
Utilization was greatly enhanced when the tape-recorder became available, 
affording teachers a large degree of flexibility in the use of programmed 
materials. While each province maintains its own programming facilities 
for school radio, the eciucation departments of the Region collaborate in the 
production of programs of mutual interest and regularly exchange tape 
materials. 



156. Educational television, vastly more expensive as a service, is heavily 
reliant on the cooperation of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for 
production purposes. Programming is, however, a cooperative activity in 
which provincial educators select and approve the subjects and content of 
production . 

157. Educational film services, for many years a direct service of depart- 
ments of education, are gradually being undertaken by school boards. This 
trend will continue, in part as a feature of the growth and development of 
the educational resource centre as a central feature of the school. The 
concept of the learning resource centre, a further evolution of the traditional 
school library, has emerged as a concomitant of the prevailing philosophy of 
the educational curriculum and learning experience. More than a conventional 
library it is the source from which students and teachers draw a wide variety 
of materials, print and non-print, films, tapes, recordings and such, for 

use in carrying out teaching and learning activities. The importance 
attaching to development of learning resource centres is reflected in the 
increasing priority given them in school plant planning and in budgetary 
a I locations . 



2. Tertiary and Post-Secondary Education 

158. Higher education in Western Canada had its origins in the denominational 
colleges of a century ago and in the provincial universities of the early 
1900' s. Influenced by European and North American models, these institutions 
developed virtually exclusively as post-secondary institutions for purposes 
of educating the most able young people in relatively small numbers in the 
liberal arts and some professions such as law and medicine. The ml leges 
which preceded the universities, and in some cases were their genesis, 
subsequently affiliated with their senior degree-granting Institutions but 
generctUy retained their denominational character and their role in educating 
for religious vocations. 
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159. Limiting tholr role In the professional field to what were considered 
the higher professions, the early universities did n... engage In the 
training of teachers, a matter of urgent necessity when the system of basic 
education was developing apace. As a consequence, pre Inclal governments 
proceeded to establish public inatitutiona . variously referred to as normal 
schools, model schools or teachers' colleges, with program which were for 
the most part poat-aecondary. Reflecting the agricultural foundation of the 
economy, a few agricultural colleges, several of which cor . ^.nue in operation 
in Alberta, appeared at about the same time. In somewhat .similar manner, 
with the passing of time and as the need for education and -.aining in 
industrial and other occupational skills became apparent, v^. (oua ad hoc 
arrangements and specialized inatitutiona emerged, in the mai- under 
initiatives and administration of provincial ministries of education. 
With these developments, which proliferated in subsequent yeart< distinctions 
between post-secondary and other post-school education have becc-,. blurred 
and relationships among various types of institutions more comple . 

Types of Institutions 

160. For present purposea educational institutions at the post-school 
level, that is, for education following exit from basic education, will be 
referred to as InBtltutiona at the university level and institutions at the 
non-university level. 

161. Of the 13 universities in Western Canada, 3 in Manitoba, 2 in 
Saskatchewan, 4 in Alberta and 4 in British Columbia, one In each of the 
provinces has been in operation since ]908 (Manitoba in 1877). The reraaininR 
nine universities were chartered in the iqeO's. during a period of rapid 
growth in university enrolments. In addition there are 22 mainly denomi- 
national colleges. 2 or more in each province, affiliated or federated with 

^ ot the larger universities, offering a variety of poat-secondary courses 
carrying credits toward degrees. Contrary to the early tradition of private 
universities in Eastern Canada, Western universities have been state insti- 
tutions from the outset, established by provincial statute and subsidized 
from public funds. Except in early years, particularly in Manitoba, private 
colleges have played a relatively small part in university education in the 
Region. Most of those which retain an identity in their affiliations with 
universities now benefit from public support, either Indirectly under their 
att illation agreements or by direct government subventions. Manitoba's 
unique situation in this respect is perpetuated in its present half-dozen 
private colleges which, in addition to being self-supporting and not 
formally affiliated with universities, have entered into arrangements by 
which some of their courses are approved for university transfer purposes. 

162. Development of non-university institutions commencing with the 
ostablishmenL of teacher training schools in the 1890' s and a few agricul- 
tural colleges in the early 1900' s. preceded the early universities by a 
decade or more, and laid the foundations for a pattern of development in 
post-school education which persisted for half a century. Where universities 
were perceived as essentially academic, oriented to an 'educational' purpose 
or higher learning' in largely autonomous institutions, non-university 
Instlt,.tlons were purposed for 'training' In useful arts and skills required 
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for the practical purposes of the society of the day, to be furnished as 
direct services of public authorities. In the past 25 years this seeming 
dichotomy between 'education* and 'training' has tended to disappear and In 
this process, to bring all post-school Institutions Into closer relationships 
with each other. 

163. Apart from Institutions already mentioned, developments under public 
Initiative In the non-unlverslty sector to 1950 were primarily of cooperative 
ventures between federal and provincial governments in a wide variety of 

ad hoc programs of training for adults In vocational skills and general 
up-grading of basic education, and of programs of financial support for 
adult night school programs administered by school boards, mainly In the 
larger urban communities. These Initiatives also produced the beginnings 
of a new college movement, particularly In Alberta and British Columbia. 
Some of these colleges, though not formall'^ affiliated with universities 
offered post-secondary courses which were recognized for transfer purposes 
by the universities. In the past 25 years, however, spurred by Industriali- 
zation and technological changes In the economy and with financial incentives 
proffered by the federal government, provincial authorities have established 
a network of Institutes of technology, technical and vocational schools, 
and Institutes of applied arts and science. During the same period the 
notion of recurrent education, perceived In terms of a more general educa- 
tional purpose, gained wide-spread public acceptance and government support. 
As a consequence, the community college has appeared In all four provinces 
as an alternative In the non-unlverslty sector and Is at present expanding 
at a greater rate than any other single component of the educational system. 

Institutes of Technology 

164. In view of the fact that Institutions of this type are also variously 
referred to as technical Institutes, Institutes of applied arts and science, 
technical-vocational schools or colleges, the phrase 'institute of technology' 
Is here used to Include these and to refer to educational facilities whose 
programs are for persons who are adults or who are no longer In the basic 
education program of the elementary an*^ secondary schools and whose purposes 
are to seek education and training with a te^hn^ cal-vocational bias. 

165. The lineage of the modern Institute lies In some 50 years of provincial 
and federal government Initiatives to up-grade technical and vocational 
skills necessary to advancement of the economy. Federal-provincial cooperation 
stemmed from the fact that while the relevance of technical competence of 

the labour force to economic development was a valid concern of the federal 
domain, the provision and delivery of education and training services was in 
the exclusive jurisdiction of provincial governments. The depression of the 
1930' s required Intervention at both levels of government to mitigate the 
effects of unemployment by means of educational and training programs. Later 
the exigencies of World War 11 necessitated and resulted In emergency and 
rehabilitation training programs which contributed significantly to the 
^.eneral field of adult education and training. And finally the impact of 
post-war technological developments ,ind industrialization was a powerful 
impetus to the formulation and Implementation of plans for the Institutes 
which commenced to appear in all four provinces in the I9[)0's and 1960's, 
and now number nine in tlie Region. 
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166. Programs. Differing in concept from it3 precursors, which were 
concerned only with skill training for employment, mainly at tha trades 
level, the institute was essentially a response to the need for more 
advanced non-university education in technological f 1 -Ids such as resource 
development, engineering, industrial and business management. The majority 
ot the institutes have, however, been planned and develo.ied also to service 
training needs both in technologies and in trades. 

167. The technology programs of the institutes are at t..^ post-secondary 
level, and are of two or three year's duration. Typically the schedule 
of studies includes a blend of mathematics, science, technl al or business 
r,^A I "ith courses and laboratory work oriented :o the broad 
rield of the technology concerned. Graduates are expected to have the 
necessary competencies to hold highly technical positions or t.. function 
etticiently at the management level in the field of their speci 1 Ization. 

168. By reason of their technological bias, programs of the ins itutes 
tend to respond to circumstances and needs in the economy, primarily within 
the province concerned but also in the context of regional and national 
developments. However, they have in recent years extended their programs 
to include as well the preparation of paraprof essionals for public service 
fields such as medical-dental, nursing, social welfare and recreation. The 
major post-secondary program areas common to the four provinces typically 
include the broad fields of applied arts, business and commercial architecture 
exectrical-electronics. food services, natural resource development, 
engineering (civil, chemical, mechanical), health sciences, welfare and 
recreation. Within these program fields a total of nearly 200 courses are 
ottered in the Region with approximately U, 000 students enrolled (1972-73) 
OLher programs of the institutes (except in British Columbia) involving 
attendi^nce not exceeding one year and admission requirements less than 
secondary school graduation are variously referred to as vocational 
occupational or trade training. Prograitt categories at this level include 

the broad areas of con-raercial, agriculture, applied arts, home economics, 
industrial arts, mechanics, construction, electricity and the like, comprising 
over 100 separate courses for apr roximately 22,000 students (1972-73). In 
this connection, it should be noted that this has reference only to institutes 
and does not include the colleges and vocational schools in Alberta and 
British Columbia which provide similar programs to some 47,000 students. 

169. Administration. The institutes, having been established by p-ovincial 
governments, tend to have a close administrative relationship with provincial 
departments of education; in two provinces they are administered directly 

by special education departments which have been given responsibility for 
education beyond basic education, and in the others by appointed boards which 
are accountable to those departments. 

170. Future Prospects. Institutions of this type are firmly established 

in their roles in the non-university sector of oost-secondary education even 
to the extent of having negotiated transfer arrangements with snmP of --h^ 
universities. However, future prospects of develcpiuent will be mtluen-^J 
by the more recent emergence of the college mo.-a:ent. more especially the 
community college. It is slgnlllcant that the technical institutes of 
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Manitoba have been redesignated as community colleg(\s, aJthough stllJ 
administered directly by the Department of Collegers and Universities. 
Because the Institutes were originally conceived as provincial institutions, 
open to students throughout a province, very considerable attention was 
given In their planning to avoid needless duplication of programs. Hence, 
each Institution has tended to develop its major programs in fields most 
suitable to its general location, but not in competition with sister 
Institutions. For example one institution might orient its programs to 
engineering-industrial fields, while another might stress the health 
sciences and social service technologies. On the other hand, the college 
movement is predicated on educational purposes and determinants of community, 
and at most, regional characteristics and needs. As highly specialized 
Institutions the institutes seem likely to continue to service provincial 
needs as such and to contribute specialized courses which may be necessary 
adjuncts to programs of the community colleges. Moreover they are the 
logical centres for development of technological training at more advanced 
levels than are presently required, but which are inevitable In an age of 
Increasing scientific and technological knowledge and expertise. 

171. In the light of the present preoccupation of government authorities 
to create a rationalized, coherent and comprehensive system of post-school 
education, including both the non-university and university sectors, the 
role of the institute will undoubtedly alter to the end that it contributes 
ab a tully integrated component of the total system. Current tendencies 
would indicate a gradual shift from skill training at the trades and 
occupational levels and increasing concentration on post-secondary techno- 
logical education. An exception to this may be In Manitoba where the 
Institutes have become the basic elements of the community college system. 



Community Colleges 

172. In the process of evolving the college systerri as a feature of the 
non-unlverslty sector of post-school education in VIestern Canada, certain 
differences in approach by the individual provinces have resulted in a 
variety of nomenclature for identification of Institutions and proarams. 
For example terms such as college, vocational college, comr.anlty college 
are used to Identify specific institutions or types of institutions, 
depending on the province concerned. By reason of the fact that the term 
'community college' is common to all four provinces and because the basic 
perception of the purpose and role of the college system as a whole is 
embodied In the concept of communitv college, that expression Is used here 

to Include all of the colleges irrespective of their individual Identification. 

173. Evolution of College Movement . Vocational training, as distinguished 
from education in technologies, has been perceived traditionally as training 
in skills for specific types of employment, occupc2tlons or trades. As 
noted earlier, the first institutional developments were for the triilnlng 

of teachers and agriculturists. The need for industrial skill training 
whicli emerged somewhat later wa>^ Initially met by the establishment of 
apprenticeship programs rominer^ .-ig in the 1930's under the auspices 
provln( Inl departments oi educatlui nnd labour. At approximately the same 
time, d small number of f,(hoGK^ kicnci ,i 1 1 v known as technical higli schools, 
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came into operation. Administered by school boarJa. these schools were 
built largely on the basis of federal and provincial -apital grants. In 
addition to the vocational courses offered to secondary students, these 
facilities provided an impetus for expansion of evenii or classes for adults, 
an area of activity then limited to a few major urban coomiunities . However 
these and a wide variety of ad hoc courses, such as thostr under provincial 
adult education programs and war emergency programs, prod t ed a conglomerate 
of unrelated programs under several sponsoring authoritie jnd with little 
or no coordination. By the late 1950*8 public authorities ^ad begun to 
investigate ways and means for establishing a recognizable id coherent 
system of services for adults, and equally importantly, for he young on 
leaving the secondary schools. Out of this emerged the mult -purpose 
college movement of the 1960's. 

17A. Notwithstanding the various approa.•^es to these investig ions in 
individual provinces, the several commiS£,was , task forces and sp cial 
advisory committees assigned to the task, produced guidelines which had a 
large measure of commonality in the Region and which are reflected 'n 
subsequent legislation and policy development. Although institutions 
labelled as colleges had existed for nearly a century, the new college 
-oncept embodied several new principles. They were to be oriented to 
services on a regional basis wit*.^n a province, to be administered by 
largely autonomous boards, to provide courses of general, academic, 
vocational, cultural and practical education and in some cases university 
transfer courses, and to furnish a basic coordinating function with respect 
to existing services and institutions. To ensure accessibility to services, 
the objective was to have every part of a province included in a regional 
college area. 

175. By reason of the initial emphasis on coordination of existing 
programs, the view was widely held that the new colleges need not necessarily 
imply large capital expenditures for new buildings and equipment. In effect, 
early planning was predicated on the concept of the new college as a program 
of educational services rather than as a new institution in terras of physical 
plant. As the result of very extensive building programs of the past two 
decades in all components of the educational system in Western Canada, and 
in consideration of declining enrolments in elementary and secondary 
education, under-utilized facilities were believed to be sufficient for the 
needs of the colleges for several years, more especially in rural and 
sparsely settled areas. Moreover, the earlier colleges in some provinces 
had already developed facilities which represented a very considerable public 
capital investment. However, in the likely event of major increases in adult 
participation in college programs, additional or new facilities may be 
required in the foreseeable future, evidence of which has already appeared, 
for example, in British Columbia where college registrations increased five - 
fold in the five-year period 1967 to 1972. In that province and in Alberta, 
as a result, the trend is now to provide new and additional facilities for 
the expanding program requirements of the colleges. In British Columbia, 
a major construction program to furnish core campuses for each of the colle^ iS 
at provincial expense is now in progress. Although comparable data are not 
available with respect to part-time and short-term enrolments of community 
colleges. Table 7 is indicative of the general trend for full-time regis- 
trations. Participation in short-term courses is estimated at three to five 
times the numbers for full-time enrolments. 
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TABLE 7 

FULL-TIME ENROLMENT IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
SELECTED YEARS 1960 TO 1972 





Enrolment 


Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewar 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1960-61 


1,6A5 


2,5A6 


2,568 ^ 


1,76A 


8,523 


1965-66 


2,500 


A,62A 


1,756 


2,055 


10,935 


1970-71 


11,266 


11,33A 


2,378 


3,5AA 


28,522 


1971-72 


12,823 


12,627 


2,A36 


3,808 


31,69A 


1972-73 


12,618 


13,330 


2,A61 


3,370 


31,779 



Enrolments for 1960^61 and 1965-66 are "non-university level" 
enrolments, chiefly in non-college institutions. 



Includes teachers* college enrolment. 
Source: Statistics Canada 



176. Administration . The principles of decentralization and local 
autonomy, emphasized as a feature of development plans for the college 
system, have been in large part reflected in program aspects of college 
operation. In terms of general administration, at the present stage of 
development, practice varies. In three provinces the colleges operate 
under regional boards with authority delegated by the province; the same 
applies to the new community colleges. In Manitoba the community colleges 
are administered directly by the provincial department responsible for 
higher education. In all cases of delegated authority, the regional boards 
are empowered under and subject to provincial regulations administered by 
the department responsible for post-school education. This relationship is 
intended, on one hand, to encourage and enable the colleges to develop 
program objectives and characteristics appropriate to the Region served 

and on the other, to maintain a basic consistency with provincial objectives 
for education at this level. 

177. Emerging Role of Colleges . Unlike the institutes of technology and 
earlier vocational schools, adult vocational centres and Regional Colleges 
(Alberta) whose objectives are essentially oriented to technologies and 
skill training for vocational purposes, the college system now developing 
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has a wider frame of reference. While vocational education is a major 
feature of its role, the new college may also be the centre for academic 
courses at the first or secondary year universiry level, for basic academic 
up-grading for adults at the secondary level, for spp::ial skill training, 
ff^r cultural programs and for the pursuit of informal r^^udies. Although a 
rtsiative new-comer to the post-school non-university field, the college 
system is firmly established and its prospects for continued growth and 
development very promising. 

178. While the evolution of the college system will havt a direct influence 
on existing programs and delivery systems, the traditional !:ystems including 
apprenticeship training, training-in-industry , correspondent education, are 
holding their own in terms of enrolments and programs . They ^^ay well 
continue to do so, but in a closer association with the colle^ system. 

Universities 

179. To define the role of the university in terms of the preservation and 
transmission of knowledge through teaching and expansion of the frontiers 

of knowledge through research would be an over-simplification of the place 
and purposes of the university system which has emerged in Western Canada. 
The commitment to teaching and research is not lessened by the fact that 
universities have found it necessary to respond to the same societal 
expectations which have influenced developments in the whole of the educa- 
tional enterprise in the past quarter century. The university is neither 
only "an autonomous community of scholars dedicated to the disinterested 
pursuit of truth and the advancement of knowledge", nor solely "an instrument 
of society by which knowledge is applied to meet society's needs". Inter- 
pretation of society's 'needs' ranges from the traditional academic viewpoint 
of learning for the sake of the intrinsic values of scholarship and for 
training to the higher professions to the opposite extreme of 'education 
for production', the training of personnel necessary to advancement of the 
economy. 

180. Western Canadian universities attach very considerable importance 
to their roles as 'centres of excellence' in fields of study and research 
in which their unique capabilities may contribute in a special way to 
expanding the field of knowledge in areas of universal interest or need. 
One of the earliest examples in the specific area of studies in education 
is found in the graduate program in educational administration at the 
University of Alberta. Developed in the mid-1950' s this program not only 
serves an important need in the Western Region, but having become widely 
recognized for its excellence, attracts students nationally and internationally. 

181. The univerfc.ities have responded to the need for accommodating large 
increases in enrolment to expanded expectations of the public and private 
sectors for prof easiOi^al training, and not least, to the influences of 
public priorities ip tho financing of higher education. These responses 
have in effect, if noc ^n definitive statements of purposes or objectives, 
brought the universx^.ies in^o a closer general relationship with the 
educational enterprise as ^ wi.-^le, and to a broader and more vital role in 
contributing to the ov jr-j il pur^^oses of education. 
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182. As noted earlier, university development in Western Canada occurred 
in two fairly distinct phases, first in the early 1900' s when each province 
established its first provincial university, and second, in the 1950' s and 
1960's, a period of almost exponential increases in enrolment. The vast 
expansion of facilities and staff of the 1960*s in at least 10 of the 
universities levelled off by the early 1970' s when secondary school 
enrolments were approaching a plateau and when the alternatives of the 
institutes of technology had become attractive to many post-secondary age 
students. However, present indications are that university enrolments will 
continue to increase at a moderate rate and that additional facilities and 
staff will be required. 

183. Program . Western universities typically offer programs of general 
and specialized advanced education requiring an academic emphasis, that is, 
in the liberal arts and sciences. The chief distinguishing feature of the 
older universities and those of more recent establishment lies in the major 
concentration of professional faculties or colleges in the former group, 
which in addition to their seniority are also the largest in enrolment. 
Chart II, which summarizes the broad field of academic programs of 11 Western 
universities, also shows some exceptions to this distinction in the profes- 
sional fields, notably education, business education and physical education. 
Eight of the 11 have faculties of graduate studies. Although the number of 
disciplines in which graduate programs at the master's and doctorate levels 
are given varies widely with the size of the particular institution, there 
are few disciplines in which a graduate program is not available in the 
Region, including, in the larger universities, opportunities for post - 
doctoral studies. 



IS^- Admission Requirements . The standard requirement for admission to a 
program leading to a degree is graduation from secondary school or the 
equivalent of senior matriculation, except in British Columbia where Grade XII, 
the final year of secondary school is equated to junior matriculation. In as 
much as admissiono policies lie iu the prerogatives of individual universities, 
there are some variations of details in requirements among them and even 
within the several faculties of a university. The general prerequisites 
include secondary school standing in English, mathematics, science, one or 
more subjects in the humanities and/or fine arts, for a total of five to 
seven subject fields. Some faculties may, in addition, require a second 
language, a second science or other subjects regarded as necessary background 
to their programs. The trend of recent years toward greater flexibility in 
programming for students in the secondary schools is reflected in increasing 
relaxation of specific subject requirements as bases for university admission. 
This is not a matter of relaxation of standards for admission, but rather a 
widening of the base upon which admissions are made. A student may however, 
if lacking in one or more specific subject fields regarded essential to his 
university program, be required to undertake additional university courses to 
compensate for such deficiency. 

16b. Western universities do not administer entrance examinations, and rely 
mainly on the assessment of the schools as indicators of the academic fitness 
of students. Students may be required to undergo tests of various types, 
psychological, general or specific knowledge, aptitude, personal dev<»lopment , 
as in-put to guidance and counselling. Some universities also accept ^s one 
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CHART II 

ACADEMIC PROGRAMS IN THE REGION * 



A ^ a ^ AIM 4 f> V 4 A 1 J A 

ACaacittXC r xexa 


University 


Man. 


Win. 


Bra. 


Sask. 


Reg. 


Alta. 


Ca! 


1 

.eth. 


U.B.C 


. Vict. 


S.F.U. 


Agriculture 


X 






X 




X 






X 






Architecture 


X 
















X 






Arts 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


Business Admin. - Conm. 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


Dental Hygiene 


X 










X 






X 






Dentistry 


X 






X 




X 






X 






Education 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Engineering 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 




X 






Fine Arts 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Forestry 












X 






X 






Graduate Studies 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


Home Economics 


X 






X 




X 






X 






Lav 


X 






X 




X 






X 






Library Science 












X 






X 






Medicine 


X 






X 




X 


X 




X 






Nursing 


X 






X 




X 


X 




X 






Pharmacy 


X 






X 




X 






X 






rnysicaj. tsaucacion 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Public Administration 




















X 




Rehabilitation Medicine 


X 






X 




X 






X 






Science 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Social Work 


X 








X 




X 




X 






Veterinary Medicine 








X 

















Notes: * These designations used by the universities vary somewhat In some fields, so 
some compromises have to be made In the listing, which may be for a faculty, 
a school, a department or a program. 

Fine Arts Includes Art, Drama and Music. The universities listed as offering 
programs In Fine Arts do not necessarily offer degree programs In all of 
these fields. 

Simon Fraaer University has a Faculty of Interdisciplinary Studies which 
offers programs In a variety of fields. 

The University of Victoria will Introduce programs In Law, Nursing, and 
Social Work In 1975. 
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rriterion of academic fitness the test results of the General Education 
Developnent Testing Program. This is a series of five tests of general 
knowledge and language skills, designed and intended for adults who have 
not completed secondary school but whose subsequent training, work and life 
experience may have sufficiently up-graded their basic educational competencies 
to enable them to undertake more advanced studies. In this connection also 
may be mentioned the 'mature student' admission policies of the universities 
under which persons generally at or beyond the age of majority may submit to 
tests and interviews administered by admissions personnel as a basis for 
probationary admission to a university program. 

186. Generally, students may seek university admission in any province, 
subject to the specific requirements of the individual universities and 
subject further to such limitations of numbers as they may impose with 
respect to non-resident students. 

187. Admissions to graduate programs are necessarily more rigorous in terms 
of academic fitness, and are almost entirely dependent upon undergraduate 
scholastic record, assessment by professors at that level with respect to 
individual candidates and such direct appraisals as may be conducted by an 
admissions committee. Residence critf.ria are relatively unimportant in 
selection at this level. 

1^^- Graduation Requirements . The standard requirement for a first under- 
graduate degree, for example. Bachelor of Arts or Science, comprises a 
three-year (four in British Columbia) program of 15 courses (20 in British 
Columbia), normally taken in five-course segments in ' 'ing terms of study 
of seven to eight months in each year. In institutions organized on a 
semester basis, the number and length of courses are adapted to produce 
equivalent requirements on the part of students. The degree awarded on this 
basis is referred to as a 'pass' degree. If a student elects to augment his 
studies by a further year of courses, as. would be the case in advancing to 
studies at the level of a master's degree, the 'honours' degree is awarded. 
The honours' year is presumed to involve greater concentration on a narrower 
field but in greater depth of study in a discipline in which a student may 
be contemplating graduate study. By definition, the term 'course' refers to 
a unit of subject content requiring study and completion over a period of 
seven to eight months, but may be sub-divided into subunits, the total of 
which must produce the equivalent in total credits referred to above. 

1^'- Gractuate Studies. Eight of the 11 Western universities have Faculties 
of Graduate ^tu^es with an enrolment of over 10,000 in 1972-73. As shown 
in Table 8, the ^>fo largest universities in which over 51 percent of the 
graduate students were enrolled, 37 percent of that number were in doctoral 
programs. In the remaining graduate faculties, approximately one in five 
of the students were pursuing doctoral studies. 

190. Although many students complete their master's degree at the university 
from which their first degree was received, an increasing number of these, 
together with doctoral students, tend to go to other universities, in part 
for exposure to experience in other institutions and in part to have access 
to the specific program desired. Apart from their sense of obligation to 
students resident in their province, universities look with favour on, and 
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TABLE 8 

GRADUATE STUDENT ENROLMENT 
1972-73 



1 

University 


Number of 
Graduate 


, 

Percentage 
cf Total in 
Loctoral 
tri ograms 


University of British Columbia 


2,764 


3n 


University of Alberta 


2,720 


37% 


University of Manitoba 


2.068 


21% 


University of Calgary 


1,160 


22% 


University of Saskatchewan ^ 


877 


21% 


University of Victoria 


323 


20% 


Simon Fraser 


789 


20% 


University of Regina ^ 


296 


12% 



In 1972-73 The University of Regina was part of The University of 
Saskatchewan. The figures presented are for each campus separately. 



Source: A. G. McCalla, Study No. 7, University Education , p. 20. 



encourage, maintenance of a body of graduate students which has a reasonable 
mix of out-of-province and out-of-country students along with its provincial 
clients. Notwithstanding the very high unit cost of graduate studies, 
universities and governments have recognized the values attributable to 
maximum freedom of choice and access to graduate studies, both for the 
students of a province and for those of other provinces and countries. The 
cost of subsidization tends to fall on the larger universities and their 
provincial governments, and is the subject of some concern and discussion, 
not on the question of mobility of students, but on ways and means for 
rationalizing the distribution of the burden of costs. * 

191. Most universities prescribe time limits within which graduate programs 
must be completed, particularly in disciplines in which new developments 
are taking place rapidly, as in the scientific fields. For doctoral programs, 
the time constraint is typically five or six years and for master's programs 
three to four 'ears. With continuous or unbroken periods of study it is 
generally possible to complete a master^s program in two years and a doctoral 
program in four or five years, following the first degree at the bachelor's 
level. 
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192. Research , Much of the ^search activity of the universities is 
conducted by both faculty and students and is financed by grants, scholar- 
ships and fellowships. A major portion of the research funds is derived 
from federal government agencies such as the National Research Council 
(science), the Medical Research Council (medical sciences) and the Canada 
Council (social sciences and humanities). The universities themselves and 
the provincial governments have likewise also made large investments in 
research by providing necessary buildings and research facilities as well 
as commitments of time of faculty members necessary to research activities. 

193. Several of the larger universities have established a variety of 
research institutes or centres, typical of which are The Boreal Institute 
(Alberta), Institute of Northern Studies (Saskatchewan and Manitoba), 
Arctic and Alpine Research (British Columbia), Petroleum Recovery Research 
Institute (Calgary) and The Canadian Plains Research Centre (Regina). The 
nature of the research activities of these agencies reflects interests 
which in some cases are regional and others more specifically provincial, 
but which taken as a whole add to the fund of knowledge available to all. 
In more recent years several universities have joined forces in cooperative 
ventures in research, an example of which is the marine biological station 

on Vancouver Island, established and operated by five universities in British 
Columbia and Alberta. 

194. Extension Programs . In addition to intra-mural programs, the univer- 
sities have developed extension programs which reach into community 
settings through courses offered at locations some distance away and/or by 
correspondence. By reason of differences in definition among the universities, 
extension programs may also include courses offered on-campus but out of 
regular hours, and in some cases a distinction is made between credit and 
non-credit courses. However, irrespective of such differences and 
distinctions, most of the universities provide courses off-cam^js or 'out 

of regular hours' (evenings and weekends). Some of the courses are regular 
credit courses applicable to degrees, given by professors of the university 
or by qualified instructors in or near the community and under contract with 
the university. Some are courses classified as non-credit, designed for 
purposes of individuals whose interest in study is general, or who, having 
little or no university education, wish to up-grade their capabilities, or 
who are professionals desiring refresher courses. Correspondence courses, 
administered directly by extension departments of the universities, are 
exclusively academic and usually taken for credit purposes. The outreach 
of universities is further augmented by participation of university personnel 
in seminars, conferences and short courses for special interest groups and 
non-government as well as government organizations whose objectives include 
promotion of the educational interests and purposes of their membership. 

195. University Rationalization . In the older traditions of university 
development, each institution emerged as an expression of what that insti- 
tution perceived itself to be in the environment in which it grew and 
developed. Careful to maintain a high degree of autonomy in management, 

as well as in academic matters. Western universities have nevertheless been 
sensitive to the aspirations of the educational constituency served by them. 
Moreover, being reliant on public support for a major part of their financing. 
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they have responded in large measure to general ec'a ational objectives of 
public authorities. In this context, provincial g jrnments have tended to 
reflect somewhat greater sensitivity to both social and manpower demands 
in their general policies pertaining to post-secordc ' education, 

196. Until the 1950* s, relationships among Western u /ersities were very 
informal and generally not concerned with the developm.:- il plans which 
might have implications for sister institutions. In th^. .960's however, 
the growth of new universities in all four provinces, pr liferation of new 
programs and spiralling financial requirements brou^^ht iu sharp focus the 
need for coordination of developments to minimize dup Ica^ --^n and to maximize 
educational benefits. These concerns were manifest in a m» sure of recog- 
nition of the need for rationalization of facilities and prt crams, more 
especially so among the governments which faced the difficul' 'ssues of 
educational and financial :jriorities. 

197. Issues of rationalization emerged at two levels, among un ' ^ersities 
within a province and among the universities in the Region as a w.iole. On 
their part the universities comnenced to develop mechanisms for communication 
within the regional community ot universities, mainly for purposes of 
information, but without commitment with regard to individual plans. 
Governments, on the othar hand, legislated machinery for coordination of 
university development within the area of their irisdiction. This machinery 
typically took the form of grants commissions, semi-autonomous agencies, 
whose mandate was to allocate government funds for capital and operational 
purposes to the universities. The effect of the exercise of such powers 

was indirectly to influence the nature and extent, if not the substance, of 
programs and the rate of expansion in the several universities of a province. 
Interprovincial rationalization had necessarily to rely on voluntary 
cooperation among the universities and of provincial governmenti , for there 
is no regional authority empowered to legislate and administer policies. 

198. Prior to the first attempt to systematize interprovincial collaboration 
which will be referred to later, the best example of this type of cooperation 
was the establishment of the Western College of Veterinary Medicine at the 
University of Saskatchewan. This development was motivated by the need of 

the agricultural economy in Western Canada for this type of professional 
education. Responding to initiatives of provincial and federal agricultural 
authorities. Western universities undertook the background studies which 
led to decisions on the establishment and location of the facilities for the 
program. The four provincial governments and the federal government approved 
the financial arrangements for capital purposes. Operational management 
and financing, assigned to the University of Saskatchewan, were also matters 
of mutual undertaking of the provinces, which in turn had access to this 
program for their veterinary students. An Advisory Council to the College, 
composed of representatives of the four provinces, serves to ensure 
attention to interprovincial interests in the purposes and educational 
output of this program. 

199. University Enrolment . Enrolment and participation in university 
education in Western Canada remained relatively static until the close of 
World War II. The return of war veterans initiated a train of events which 
produced an unprecedented growth rate which lasted for 25 years. Full-time 
enrolment, as shown in Table 4», trebled in the peak period 1960 to 1970, 
rising from approximately 32,000 to 92,000. Table 9 shows also that 
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following the peak year of 1970-71, full-time winter session registrations 
declined 6 percent in the next two years, attrlbut ;le la the main to 
declining numbers graduating from the secondaiy scnools. Table 6 shows 
a somewhat parallel pattern of participation rates Tiong the 18 to 24 year 
age group which rose from 7^ percent in 1960 to almus 15 percent in 1970 
and then declined to about 13 percent in the next two . ars. This decline 
in university participation was, however, largely but - entirely at that 
time offset by participation in other post-secondary ed ation, particularly 
in institutes of technology, 

200. Some surveys of the destination of students le ivii. school show 
significant evidence of a trend toward direct entry into t. ^^loyment, not 
an unusual phenomenon in a period of unusual economic activ ty and prosperity, 
Moreover there was some evidence of uncertainty in the attit Hes of students 
with respect to the relevance of university education. The . atively mild 
student unrest of the 1960's, the recession of 1969-70, follow i by a strong 
revival of the economy combined to create a set of circumstances which 
raised doubts in the minds of students as to their decisions for >he future. 
Moreover, the secondary education system had equipped a goodly number with 
an educational background which contributed to ease of direct entry into 
the labour force. It should be noted that participation rates referred to 
here have reference only to the age group 18 to 24 years. Although compre- 
hensive data are not available it is well known that full-time enrolment 
in universities Includes students both above and below these limits. It 
is estimated that at least 15 percent of full-time enrolment are less than 
18 years of age and 2 or 3 percent are over 30 years of age. Part-time 
enrolment, though not a new phenomenon, has recently shown a sharp increase, 
indicating the return of employed adults to the pursuit of higher education. 
Between 1962 and 1971, the number of registrations rose from 7,600 to 
28,500 in the Region. Very recent indications are that part-time enrolments 
may in a few years equal full-time enrolments. 

201. Current indicators of enrolment trends and participation rates in the 
university age group suggest a prospect of modest growth. The existing 
university system has the capabilities required to provide programs to all 
students who are qualified and desire admission, subject to limitations on 
enrolments in some professional fields and in graduate studies. Moreover, 
the student assistance programs, combinations of loans, scholarships and 
bursaries, established by both the federal and provincial governments, quite 
apart from the scholarships, bursaries and fellowships of the universities 
themselves, are presently regarded as reasonably sufficient to enable any 
qualified student irrespective of his location and private resources to 
pursue his education at a university. The critical factor in future parti- 
cipation would seem to lie in decisions of students themselves and in the 
influences which come to bear on those decisions, some of which relate to 
family circumstances and background, some to the state of the economy at a 
given point in time and some to special inducements or incentives which may 
be offered to increase enrolments to meet personnel training needs in the 
public and private sectors. 

202. University Governance . Systems of university governance are embedded 
in the provincial legislation which created the universities. Although 
legislation in the four provinces varies somewhat, mainly in matters of 
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detail, the basic pattern Is connnon to all and provides for the general 
structure and organization for Internal management and relationships between 
the universities and provincial governments. 

203. Generally speaking, legislation provides for a board of governors, 
with powers to establish its own administr'^tive and executive organization 
to manage the business affairs of the university, and for an academic body 
usually referred to as a senate (General Faculty Council in Alberta) who,se 
function is to oversee and give direction to academic policies of the 
institution. Within this basiv. framework, a complicated network of 
committees and councils serves the two major bodies chiefly in an advisory 
capacity in matters of planning, consultation and decision-making. 

204. Boards of governors of universities, ordinarily subject to appointment 
by governments, tend to be representative of a cross-section of the provincial 
community. Their membership typically Includes the president and one or more 
senior officials of the university, representation from the faculty, students, 
and alumni, and persons elected by the Senate. None are elected at large in 
the manner of members of school boards. The administrative apparatus is 
structured by the Board of Governors which also makes all appointments of 
administrative and academic staff. While the Board of Governors is empowered 
to legislate and administer in areas of over-all university policies, general 
management, personnel and finance, the academic affairs of a university are 

in the ambit of the Senate (in Alberta, the General Faculties Council). The 
Senate of a university, often a very large body, usually has a large faculty 
representation along with representation by election from groups such as 
the alumni, designated professional organizations, teacher and trustee 
associations and the student body. 

205. Relationships with gov-^rnments , for many years confined to consultations 
through the ministry of education in matters of budgetary requirements and 
provincial grants, have in recent years been the subject of considerable 
consultation and legislation. Universities and provincial governments alike 
have recognized the imperatives of more systematic strategies for consul- 
tation and decision-making consistent with their respective objectives. 

The universities, aware of their dependence on government for 80 percent or 
more of their budgets, are concerned with development in conformity with 
their objectives with minimum cost to their traditional autonomy. Likewise 
provincial governments, accountable to the public for educational priorities, 
are motivated to establish working relationships which will harmonize 
processes of planning and decision-making. 

206. The first stage of development of new university-government relation- 
ships therefore appeared in the form of grant commissions, to which reference 
has already been made. The commissions were seen as intermediaries between 
government and universities, on the one hand to Interpret provincial 
objectives in the context of over-all development of the university system 
and on the other to coordinate the development of the universities in so 

far as possible in conformity with their objectives. The basic Instrument 
of control or Influence at the disposal of the commissions was the power to 
allocate funds, more especially in respect to new programs and services. 
At the same time, terms of reference of grants commissions typically reaffirm 
the autonomy of universities with respect to academic policies and standards, 
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admission and graduation regulations, and appointoients of staff. In recent 
years all four provinces have had grants commiss Lonr , but Alberta has 
recently transferred functions of its former university and colleges 
commissions to the Department of Advanced Education, In British Columbia, 
a Universities Council has been established with extei fve responsibilities 
in financial and other matters. 

207. The second phase of the evolution of university ^ ernment relations 
is the establishment of separate ministries responsible t higher education 
in three of the four provinces. Alberta's Department of vanned Education 
has its counterparts in the Saskatchewan Department oi Coi inuing Education 
and in Manitoba's Department of Colleges and Universities fairs. British 
Columbia has retained the single ministry for all education, with a special 
division for post-school education. While the central purpof of the new 
education departments is to coordinate planning and developme. of all 
facets of post-school education, one of the concomitant effects is to bring 
the universities into more direct contact with a government minx try, and 
indirectly, with other post-secondary institutions. 

208- Future P rospects , To speak of future prospects of the university 
system is to speak of its role as an increasingly integrated component of 
the over-all system of education at the post-school level, a role in which 
governments and the universities themselves have, as a high priority, 
continued expansion of services to the public. In this connection, it is 
significant that the developmental features of planning and coordination 
in higher education in Western Canada since World War II show a gradual but 
marked change of focus, from an institutional orientation, through a 
sub-system approach, to a total system focus. This has been, and is, an 
evolutionary process closely related to changing educational demand and 
societal expectations. Its outward manifestations are clearly apparent in 
the emergence of the grants commissions and specialized government 
departments for post-school education. 

209. Trends toward liberalization of admissions policies, increasing 
participation of faculty and students in matters of internal policies and 
administration, and expansion of outreach activities at the community 
service level are well established and likely to gain further momentum. 

210. The universities will continue '.o do ^hat they can do best, that is, 
to function as centres of higher learning and research, and to enhance 
this status by cultivating their unique capabilities which result in recog- 
nition as centres of excellence in certain fields of study and research. 
With respect to research, an area of very considerable federal financial 
support, provincial authorities are increasingly concerned over the burden 

of overhead costs borne by them, and over recognition of financial priorities 
in funding of research activities. Policies and processes of rationalization 
within each province and in the Region are expected to contribute toward 
this end, and at the same time facilitate further expansion of new or more 
sophisticated programs accessible to students in the Region. 

211. Involvement of the universities, through the education departments 
with which they are identified, in the planning processes for post-secondary 
education as a whole should minimize competition among various types of 
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institutions and reduce the pressure on university's to engage in activities 
ft)r which other institutions may be better suited. The emerging objective 
is for the university to function not only as a unique .iiid specialized 
institution, but also as a cooperating partner within the f«imily of insti- 
tutions concerned with education at the post-school level. The further 
evolution of a cooperative approach to planning and d(_" i sion-making , despite 
the apprehension of some university academics concerning public accountability 
and financial controls in relation to academic freedom, seems certain, and 
with it the prospect of an even greater future for the universities in their 
contributions to the advancement of society. 
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CHAPTER III 



RESOURCES AND SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 

A- Basic Requirements of the Educational Enterprise 
1. Overview 

212. Until the 1940' s, a consideration of educational resources in Western 
Canada would have turned mainly on the simple requirements of a large number 
of very small and widely scattered elementary and secondary schools, of a 
few technical high schools in cities, of a few colleges and one university 
in each of the four provinces. For e-ample, the essential requirements of 
the elementary schools, predominantly of the one-classroom variety, included 
a simple inexpensive building, a few teaching aids such as chalk-boards, 
globes, bead frames and some print materials (t""ically books of general 
knowledge and sets of literary works). The tea -r, in charge of all the 
grades enrolled, taught from prescribed courses tf study and was at once the 
principal teacher and sole instructor, librarian, counsellor, nurse, athletic 
coach and often the school caretaker. The secondary schools, some also of 
the one-teacher variety, were only slightly better equipped, having perhaps 

a small science laboratory and a few more library books. Allowing for 
notable exceptions in urban communities and in larger institutions, resource 
requirements were llml ed to provision of basic classroom needs, modest 
equipment, teaching personnel and building maintenance. 

213. Since 1940, changes in patterns of economic growth and development, 
population shift from rural to urban, and growing demands for improved 
ecucational services combined to alter the direction of educational 
-developments. Paralleling these changes were the reorganization of school 
districts into larger administrative units and consolidation of the smaller 
schools. These and other influences, not the least of which was the deter- 
mination of the public to up-grade and expand educational services and to 
ma<e them universally accessible, account for the character of the educa- 
tional enterprise of the 1970' s and for a much wider range of resource 
requirements, both humaf. and material. 

2. Educational Personnel ^ 

214. Although the teaching force comprlsf-s by far the largest group ^n 
the sector of human resources in the educational system, the processes of 
delivery of services to students now involve several other personnel 
classifications ranging from directors, supervisors and consultants to 
teaching assistants to school bus drivers and building maintenance staff. 

The Teaching Staff 

215. The composition and characteristics of the teaching force are the 
product of several factors, primarily related to trends in enrolment, 
certification requirements, tenure, and teaching assignment. 
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210. jJJ^JJi*:. A>.«i'-ji-iill, j.^iirL* l*i 1973-74 aj)i)iu>.iii.aLcl> (>*J,()()U lc.ilIic 

wilt' cmph id in tliij I'lumitil ary and scrondai y hcliuoi:, ul Wi'sLeiii L.matla, 
serving an enrolment In exi4ss of i.A million students, between the 
mi<l~l9!)0*s and eaily 1970'j> the average annual growtli rate o{ tin nunilu rs 
oi Leacliers was 7 percent against an average growth rate oi enrolment of 
about 4.6 percent. As will be seen from Table 10, the numhei of u ai hers 
emi>loyed increased (onsistently in the peiiod between 19!>5 and 1973, but 
at a higher rate between 1955 and 1970 than in the subsequent period when 
entolments conaienced a gradual decline from the peak year 1971-72. The 
more rapid and larger increase in the size of the teaching lorce is 
attributable to a general tendency in that period to reduce the over-all 
student-staff ratio, from approximately 26 to 22. Apart from pressure by 
teachers' professional organizations for continuing reduction of the ratio 
other important factors which contributed to increases in the teaching 
force were the introduction of new courses and programs and a continuing 
effort by school authorities to improve the quality of educational oppor- 
tunities for all young people. 



TABLE 10 

full-time teachers ^ in public elementary and secondary schools 

western; region 

1955 TO 1973 



I 

Year 


Total 


Elementary 


2 

and Secondary Schools 


Other 


Regular 
Public 


Federal 


Private 


1955-56 


33,264 


30,634 


700 


1,310 


620 


196C-61 


43,111 


39,728 


859 


1,824 


700 


1965-66 


54,680 


51.009 


848 


1,926 


897 


1970-71 


68,172 


64,444 


725 


1,834 


1,169 


1971-72 


68,841 


65,080 


723 


1,816 


1,213 


1972-73 


68,465 


64,546 


826 


1.843 


1.250 


1973-74 


69.573 


65,, '4 


875 


1.815 


1.139 



"Teachers" includes all full-time personnel who must hold a valid 
provincial teaching certificate, e.g. princ pals, supervisors, 
teacher-librarians , counsel lors . 



Kindergarten teachers are Included as elementary teachers in all 
schools except the private schools which operate exclusively at tlie 
kindergarten or nursery-school level. 



Source: Statistics Canada 
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217. At the post-secondary level the Increase in number of teachers was 
even more spectacular. In the university sector alone Table 11 shows that 
the number of teachers more than trebled between 1960 and 1970, from 
2,100 to 7,100, reflecting comparable enrolment increases from 30.000 to 
92,000. 



TABLE 11 

^OTAL FULL-TIME TEACHERS IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
WESTERN REGION 
SELECTED YEARS 1960 TO 1970 



Years 


Toral 


1960-61 


2,090 




1961-62 


2,300 




1962-63 


2,525 




1963-64 


2,820 




1964-65 


3,200 




1965-66 


3,800 




1966-67 


4,350 




1967-68 


5,050 




1968-69 


5,670 




1969-70 


6,490 




1970-71 


7,106 





Source: Statistics Canada, Education in Canada, 1973. 



218. Qualification of Teachers . Prior to 1945, the education of teachers 
was for the most p.irt a function of provincially administered normal schools 
and teachers* colleges, typically offering a one-year post-secondary 
program of professional training. Faculties of education in the universities 
trained smaller numbers, mainly those intending to teach in secon lary schools 
or who for other reasons wished to secure higher certificates of qualifi- 
cation or degrees. Between 1945 and 1964 the normal schools and teachers* 
colleges were phased out and all teacher education was integrated with the 
provincial universities. The agreements between ni'^istries of education 
and the universities which gave effect to integration included provision 
for ostablistunent of joint boards of teacher training and ct^rt I f icat Ion with 
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representation from various organizations such as teacher and trustee 
associations as well as from education departmer.ts and the universities. 
These boards enable education ministries and other interested f',roups to 
maintain a continuing interest and involvement in Dullcies ronrerning 
the preparation of teacheis. This transfer of resptnisibi 1 i ty wjg 
purposed to encourage and facilitate improvement in the quali H c jt ions 
of the teacliing force by extending the period of training aid raising tlu- 
requirement . for certification. 

219. Two loutes to certification are available to studiMits 3ii all i our 
provinces: a four-year professional degree program culminating in the 
Bachelor of Education degree, or a liberal arts degree (or degrees .n 
agriculture, engineering, commerce and the like) followed by a professional 
program of one or more year's duration to qualify for a teaching certlficatu 
(one year) or Bachelor's degree in Education (two years). 

220. Table 12 shows that between I960 and 1970 the percentage ol teachers 
holding degree qualifications increased substantially in all f cui province, 
on average almost doubling in that period. This Table also reveals that 
notwithstanding the predominance of degree-holding teacliers in the secondary 
schools, the rate of increase of such teachers in elementary schools has bi-ri 
more rapid (an average ol.22.6 percentage points) tlian in the secondary 
schools (an average of lA percentage points). By 1971 half of the teachers 
employed in the Region held university degrees. 



TABLE 12 

PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WITH UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN 1960-61 AND 1970-71 



Province 


1960-61 


1970-71 


E lementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


British 














Co lumbia 


17.0 


69.9 


37.0 


38.4 


81.3 


56.9 


Alberta 


10.7 


61.6 


27.7 


45.5 


80.5 


58.3 


Saskatchewan 


4.0 


57.8 


16.7 


22.7 


74. 1 


39.5 


Manitoba 


0.7 


64.7 


25.6 


24.9 


74.3 


41.3 



Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Education in thv West ern I'rovinces 
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221. Table 13 shows the percentage distribution of degree holding teachers 
in the Western Region as a whole for 1970-71. A further indication of the 
impr 'ement of the qualifications of teachers may be inferred from the fact 
that ..I 1969 the number of degrees awarded to teachers was 3,349 compared 
to 811 in 1961. Also, it .^ill be apparent from Table 14 that in 1970-71, 
about 80 percent of elementary teachers and more than 90 percent of 
secondary teachers had three or more years of training. 



TABLE 13 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS HOLDINC DEGREE QUALIFICATIONS 

WESTERN REGION 
1970-/1 







Male 


Female 


Total 


Elementary 










Master's degree and 


higher 


5.2 


0.9 


2.1 


Bache lor * s degree 




56.4 


24.4 


33.1 


No degree 




38.4 


74.7 


64.8 


Sec ondary 










Master's degree and 


higher 


11.0 


6.6 


9.5 


Bachelor's degree 




72. 1 


64.0 


69.4 


No degree 




16.9 


29.4 


21. L 



Source: Stdtistlcs Canada, Education in Canada, 1973. 



222. At the post-secondary Level, qualifications to teach arc usually 
predicated on academic achievement as represented by graduate and post - 
graduate degrees held In a field of instruction and do not ordinarily 
require evidence of professional training as a teacher. Between I960 and 
1970 the percentage of full-time teacliers of all ranks holding doc torate 
degrees in universities and colleges rose from 46.2 percent tv) 53.7 percent. 
Of the remaining 46.3 percent (in 1970) it is estimated that approximately 
U percent held naster's degrees. * 
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TABLE 14 

DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WITH THREE OR MORI: YI-ARS 

or POST- SECONDARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

1966-67 AND 1970-71 
(Percentages) 



Province 


1966-67 


1970-7] 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


British 


















Columbia 


80.5 


58.9 


95.5 


88.6 


89.5 


67.0 


95.6 


91.5 


Alberta 


85.3 


52.1 


96.7 


85.6 


96.7 


88.0 


99.4 


95.1 


Saskatchewan 


76.9 


65.3 


97.1 


90.0 


96.6 


87.8 


99.2 


96.7 


Manitoba 


35.7 


17.7 


88.0 


75.6 


77.0 


42.1 


94.3 


86.3 



Source: Statistics Canada 



223. Certif ication of Teachers . Licensing of teachers to practise their 
professio.. in schools concerned with basic education is the prerogative of 
the minister of education. Likewise it Is in the statutory powers of the 
minister to suspend or cancel a teacher's certificate for cause. In 
post-schoo] educdtlon, there are no legal requirements pertaining to 
certification although some institutions Include the requirement for 
specified positions that an instructor holds a valid teaching certificate 
issued by a minister of education. This practice, not typical of univer- 
sities, is mote common In the institutes of technology and in some of the 
colleges. Instructors in vocational subjects and technical courses at all 
levels are normally required to hold either trade, Journeyman or professional 
qualification in their field of inatrucion. 

224. Every teacher engaged in the basic education sector Is required by 
law to hold a valid certificate of qualification. Policies and regulations 
pertaining to training and certification are customarily subject to review 
by advisory conimittees composed of representatives of education departments, 
provincial school trustees' associations, provincial teachers' associations 
and the universities. Advisory to the minister, these committees may 
initiate recommendations or may respond to requests of the minister for 
proposals of changes in the regulations. Alt.iough the educational quali- 
fications pertaining to certification are governed by provincial regulations, 
certificates are issued on the basis of the recommendations of the univer- 
sities with respect to teachers whom they have trained. Teachers trained 
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in other provinces may receive certificates of qualification if their 
quaiif icatioRS conform to those regulations. Certification policies in 
aLi four provinces emphasize general as opposed to special certification. 
PLdcement of teachers In specialized teaching positions tends to be 
governed more by the nature of their total preparation than by special 
certification, with one major exception in the field of vocational 
education, where certificates carrying a vocational endorsement are issued 
on the basis of completion of special programs of training in i^hat field. 
In contrast to the wide assortment of certificates issued as recently as 
10 to 15 years ago, two basic types of certificates are presentl> awarded, 
one on the basis of two or three years training, the other on the basis of 
completion of the Bachelor's degree in Education (or its equivalent). 

225. Experience, Tenure and Mobility . The median years of experience of 
teachers declined in the period 1960 to 1969, attributable in the main to 
the larger numbers of young and newly trained teachers who entered the 
Leaching profession In that period. In those years average experience fell 
from about 8.8 years to approximately 7.2 years, but with some indications 
in 1970 of a reversal of the downward trend. It Is characteristic for 
secondary school teachers to be somewhat more experienced than elementary 
teachers, on the average about one-half a year for the Region as a whole. 

^^6. Although legislation in all tour provinces provides teachers with a 
lar^e measure of security of tenure, there is a strong tendency to mobility 
ill the teaching profession. For example, average tenure In schools within 
the provinces Is estimated at between three and four years. Of the teachers 
.MiipLoyetl in the Region In 1959, 19 percent haci taught in other provinces 
or coiintrles. [n 1969 this figure had rLsen to more than 27 percent, due 
111 [)art to special recruitmenr programs in the United Kingdom and the 
United :;tates during a period of critical shortage of teachers between 

and I9b^>. Transf er.ibi 1 1 Ly of credetiLlals from one province to another 
i'l usually relatively easy, especially in periods of shortage of teachers 
met there is, as of 1^)74, complete port<ihllit> oi teacher pensions In ill 
tour ()rov lnct.s'> . 

-27. Assi gnment of Teaching Duties . Selection and placement of teachers 
lie tunctions of school boards and their administrative staff, including 
Lhe prlncipaLs of schools. /\mong the factors taken into account In placement, 
apart from expectations of an Individual teacher, are evaluation of a 
teacher'; background of education, training and experience, consideration 
of various physical and psychological factors pertaining to the students 
Involved, and appraisal of the requirements of the program In terms the 
teacher's role In it. The precise role of a teacher is largely governed 
by the age or grade level of the classes, the organizational structure of 
the school and Its program and by its approach to methodology. For example. 
In elementary schools the teacher is more than likely to be attached to a 
particular group of students for most of its curricular program, frequently 
with specialized assistance in music, art or physical education, and to 
teach at that level for several years. At the intermediate and secondary 
levels, the tendency is toward increasing specialization in teaching and 
to contact of a teacher with larger numbers of students. Subject speciali- 
zation, typical of secondary education, is limited In the lower grades to 
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the minimum essentia] to u satisfactory level of insl ruction in speciaJ 
SMbjeits. In open-area eJementary schools, particuijrJy wliere (ontinuouj 
progress plans are used, two or more teachers may share program and 
teaching assignments pertaining to a larger group of students than the 
number normally associated with a one-grade one-teacher class and classroom. 

228. While definitive data concerning the workload of teachers an not 
available, various studies during the past decade indicate an averaj^i^ work 
wpek of AO to 50 hours. It is estimated that about 40 percent of il,at time 
is devoted to actual instruction, 30 percent to preparation and testing 
activities, 20 percent to administrative, supervisory, clerical and extra - 
curricular functions and 10 percent to miscellaneous activity, including 
non-teaching periods in school time. Unassigned periods are more typical 
of the secondary schools than of other schools. 

229. Pupil-Tea cher Ratio . The tendency to lower radios of students to 
staff in the basic education sector appeared as a consistent pattern in ihc 
late 1950' s. Between 1960 and 1970, the ratio fell from 25.5 to 22 and in 
1974 is estimated at approximately 20 for the Hegior as a whole. Tliis 

trend is attributable in part to representations from the teaching profesinon 
that teachers should have more time for attending to individual needs ol 
pupils. Although educational authorities recognize the merit of this 
objective, there is yet little objective evidence of what constitutes an 
optimum ratio. Moreover, the basic notion of a ratio has become somewhat 
obscured by the gradual introduction of various types of teaching assistants 
whose functions are seen to relieve a teacher of duties of a less professional 
nature, freeing the teacher for better utilization of professional capacitie.s. 
The financial implications of continuing reductions in ratio are of some 
concern to educational authorities. As a consequence, education ministries, 
school boards and teachers are devoting increasing attention to analyses of 
various approaches to deployment and application of staff resources and 
capabilities in the instructional program. 

2^0- Teacher Supply. Historically in Western Canada the demand for teachers 
has tended to exceed the supply. The only period of a significant over - 
supply occurred during the depression years of the 1930' s when many former 
teachers endeavored to return to the profession. On the other hand, the 
post-World War II period to 1970 was marked by very critical shortages of 
teachers due mainly to rising school population. Emergency training programs 
and special recruitment campaigns at home and abroad were necessary to narrow 
the gap between supply and demand. By 1970 a fairly balanced demand-supply 
situation had been achieved as a result of availability of increasing numbers 
of secondary school graduates and various incentive programs of student 
assistance. Improved salaries have also served as an inducement to enter 
the profession. Policies which have been implemented in the past decade 
to require increasingly higher qualifications for certification of teachers 
do not appear to have influenced materially the supply situation. 

231. Although in terms of numbers there is at present a reasonable balance 
between over-all supply and demand, the emergence of new programs has 
resulted in shortages In specialized fields such as kindergarten ediKntion, 
education of the handicapped, education of adults, the fine arts, and 
languages other than English, hotcovei, some difficulties .n e expiiicnfcd 
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Th/.!n?r'^??/^\'^"' P"^i^i°"= remote areas and smaller connnunltles 
rhe universitieg have developed, or are developing, training progr^s to 
accomodate t e accelerating demands for f ully^uaiif ied tefcLrs : t ese 
seriJc^s WhU personnel for guidance and counselling 

services. While some needs will continue to be met from out-of-province 
sources, present indications are that the provinces will be able'to meet 
basic requirements from their universities. 

232 £rofpiona]^D^^ The teaching profession, like other 

professional groups, has been subject to the impact of dramatic expansion 
e pect^Uon: 'r^"::'"'' increasing complexity of socieLJ 

pro^Lms Z U "'^r • °" education, new clients, new 

ha^e comb^npn'? ' f Perceptions of the role of the professional teacher 

fe\^rToJ"r Jre^f In^Ll^hii:?^' '^^^'"^"^^ ' 

233. Although the concept of in-service education of teachers is bv no 

ot education departments and school board officials to Initiate and direct 
programs purposed to enhance the professional capabilities of teachers 
bv"^';: conferences, institutes L seminars, usua ly P anned 

s'r^L the teacher groups involved, hav^ for ma^y years 

served as the customary vehicles for participation in in-service activities 

ncrel^lT^ P^°f-=i°-l associations have .ss^ed 

increasingly l^nportant leadership roles at the provincial and local levels 

es^'insib\utv"irtJ'^^''H"' a Professional com,„itment and sense of iidlvL^al 
responsibility in the membership toward professional development. The 
nature o this commitment Is aptly described In a policy statement of one 
ot hem in noting that "teachers accept Individual responsibilitrfo 

new curricula, new technologies, and the use of services by technicians and 
rLocla' i instructional personnel". The teachers ol the sa^e 

association expressed their expectation of their provincial body by asking 
that it ensure that opportunities for professional development are aSble 

^^hroL'h ^"'^ development progJa:ns for telcJe s 

through such means as specialist councils". 

s!!n./r'^i!;''/''?'^^"°"' ^" ^""-^ provinces are organized into 
at irnv, r} 1 ""^^ service-centred councils 

V rfetv ^'^y =P°"^°^ -hedule a wide 

courses ' '"'^ conferences, workshops, seminars and short 



courses . 
23h 



...u.llv J local school system level, school board officials and consultants 
conMnuiL" -8-i-tions, are responsible for ' 

St^ f " r.''""'''^' ■^^'^"""^ ^° '""^ '-^-^-^^ Within a system. 

connpr^M "i"^"' ^"'^ institutes are organized and conducted 

T u' "'"u^^y ^" occasionally on evenings and 

weekends. Many school boards provide 'released time' for teachers as well 
as expenses incurred in attendance by teachers at professional development 
meetings, other inducements to participation include provision for 
sabbatical leave, educational travel, tuition fees, and expense allowances 
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for teachers while engaged in committee work and special projects. In 
this connection, universities schedule on and off-campus evening courses, 
summer courses for credit and non-credit purposes for the convenience of 
teachers. Moreover university personnel are available to teacher groups 
in a consultative capacity in professional development programs. 

236. The evolution of continuing and relatively structured professional 
development programs at the local school system level and through teachers' 
professional organizations has significantly altered the role of education 
departments from a major emphasis on direct services to one of collaboration 
and cooperation with other agencies and to provision of consultant services 
at provincial and regional levels. Curriculum and professional development 
branches of departments involve many teachers in a wide variety of activities 
pertaining to program development and impleirentation. Also the faculties 

education of the universities are increasingly active participants in 
in-service projects. 

237. Economic Status of Teachers . Salaries of teachers in all four 
provinces are paid in conformity with salary agreements or contracts 
negotiated between the school boards and their teacher employees. An 
exception to this is in Saskatchewan where salary schedules are negotiated 
at the provincial level by the Saskatchewan Teacher's Federation and a 
bargaining committee composed of representatives of the Saskatchewan School 
Trustees' Association and the provincial government. Salary scales are 
typically based on level of training and years of experience. Collective 
bargaining agreements contain as well a variety of other benefits such as 
group life insurance, paid sick leave, disability salary continuance, 
educational leave, compassionate and maternity leave, special allowances, 
to name a few. Superannuation plans in Western Canada are basically 
administered by provincial governments and therefore not subject to 
collective bargaining. In Saskatchewan, however, the teachers' pension 
plan is a negotiable item under its Teacher's Collective Bargaining 

Act, 1973. 

238. In the 15-year period 1955 to 197C the median salaries of teachers 
in all four provinces increased on the average for the Western Region from 
$3,150 to $7,915 and to approximately $11,000 in 1973. Excluding various 
allowances for principals, supervisors, consultants and other specialized 
personnel, current salary grids provide a range from $7,500 to about 
$19,000, depending on years of training and previous experience. Median 
salaries for all ranks in universities and colleges rose from $8,610 in 
1960 to $1A,389 in 1970. 



Support Staff 

239. Paraprof essionals . The emplo^/raent of paraprof essionals originated 
in part with the shortage of qualified teachers in the 1950' s and 1960's 
and with attempts to alleviate that problem by employment of persons who 
were partially trained either in the regular courses for teachers or in 
emergency programs of fhort courses. Rapidly rising costs and growing 
sensitivity to t'le effi':ient utilization of the professional capacities 
of teachers adled furthtir iirpetus to consideration of ways and means for 
lelievinj; teaj )ers of f inrtions and duties whirii r.ou.ld bo perfcn^iod as well 
by (jthei p-jrs(/n(.'l at n paraprof rssiuii,jl led. As ^ rofjult a aiicty of 
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assistants to teachers have appeared under such designations as teacher 
aides, supervisor's aides, library and laboratory assistants, markers, 
clerks, to name a few. Duties of such personnel variously include hall 
and playground supervision, clerical and secretarial duties, assisting with 
audio-visual and library equipment, and routine semi- instructional duties 
under direction and supervision of teachers. The latter range from routine 
tutoring of individual students and small groups to checking student work, 
from setting up and assisting in laboratories to assisting with demon- 
strations, and from supervision of extra-curricular activities to coaching 
speciiiist areas such as archery, ballet, second languages, to name a few. 

240. In as much as utilization of paraprof essionals Is still more or less 
exper lueacal , no distinct pattern of training, aiisignment of duties or 
clat^^if ication of personnel has yet emerged. The large majority of those 
presently employed, having little or no formal prepat^ticn specific to their 
duties, have been trained 'on the job' by the professional staff under whose 
direction they work in the school. Data presently available indicates that 
paraprofessionals are employed in one-quarter to one-third of the schools 
of the Region and that their numbers increased by 60 percent between 1972 
and 1973. Ordinarily they are secondary school graduates and may have some 
additional post-secondary or clerical education, and have been selected on 
the basis of personal attributes suited to working in the school setting. 

2^1. In more recent years the use of paraprofessionals tends to be 
associated with differentiated patterns of staffing which are gradually 
emerging in some of the schools and with various other efforts to organize 
the instructional program in a manner to utilize to maximum advantage the 
professional capabilities of teaching and support staff in collaborative 
roles. The evolution of the concept of an educational paraprof essional , 
initially innovative and experimental and without formal legal sanction, 
has now developed to the point at which two of the provinces have specific 
legislation empowering school boards to employ teacher aides or school 
aides; the other two have a more general provision with respect to 
er^nloyment of persons other than professional teachers. Functions of such 
personnel, particularly those which relate directly to the instructional 
program, are generally subject to direction and supervision of teachers or 
other professional staff. 

2^2. School System Staff . The staffs of all schools have a head teacher, 
commonly referred to as the school principal, yho in addition to his admini- 
strative duties, is regarded as a professional leader in his school. The 
principal may, depending on the size of the school, have assistant principals, 
heads of departments, directors and coordinators of programs. Moreover, he 
and his teaching staff may have access to a variety of non-administrative 
personnel from the school board office, for example, psychologists, 
counsellors, special and remedial teachers, clinicians, librarians, media 
specialists. These are available to individual teachers or groups of 
teachers in supportive roles,, either as advisors and consultants or in 
providing direct assistance involving the students themselves. 

243. Government Departmental Personnel . Provincial departments of education 
provide support services to teachers through their field staff of supervisors 
and consultants. Some of these are situated at departmental headquarters 
and others at local or regional centres. Although their functions include 
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responsibility for Impleirencation of government policies and supervision 
of program development, thesci offlciels are expected to provide very 
substantially for consultant services needed or desired by the staffs of 
the 8-hools. They are heavily relied upon by the rural and small urban 
school systems for leadership and direct assistance in the implementation 
of new programs and major changes in educational services. In this context 
they work in collaboration with school board personnel whose supportive 
roles are parallel at the school level, but whose numbers vary considerably 
in relation to the size of the system. 



Administrators 

244. Administrative organization at the local school system level has two 
major focal points, one in the school board office and the other in each of 
the schools in the system. The chief executive officer of a school board, 
variously referred to as director of education, superintendent of schools, 
superintendent of education or some variation of these, is an employee and 
official of the school board in the majority of school systems in Western 
Canada. In that capacity he is responsible for giving effect to educa- 
tional policies of the school board in particular and for leadership with 
respect to provincial policies in general in the planning processes at 

the system level. At the same time he is the professional head of the 
system. In his administrative and professional roles, he may have various 
deputies and assistants, some performing line functions and others staff 
functions. 

245. In the individual school, the position of the principal parallels 
that of the director at the system level. He is in theory and practice 

a line officer accountable to the director or his deputy or assistants, and 
responsible for the over-all management of his school. His staff may include 
vice-principals, assistants and department heads, supervisors and consultants, 
some of whom have administrative duties, but whose major duties art to serve 
in staff capacities to him and to the teachers. By reason of the wide range 
in size of schools in Western Canada and because comprehensive data are not 
available, a definitive description of the composition of school staffs is 
not possible. However, an analysis of deployment of Saskatchewan's admini- 
strative and supervisory and other professional stcff in the school year 
1973-74 provides a reference point. In that year, 79.8 percent of the 
professional staff were classroom teachers. Of the remaining 20.2 percent, 
.6 percent were directors and superintendents, 7.9 percent principals, 
3.9 percent vice-principals, 1.3 percent librarians, .7 percent counsellors, 
.3 percent supervisory assistants and 5.6 percent department heads, 
consultants and specialist teachers. Of the principals and vice-principals 
over 90 percent had some teaching duties. In general terms, the ratio of 
full-time and part-time teaching personnel to non-teaching personnel was 
in the order of ten to one. 



Ancillary Staff 

246. One of the significant features of the school system of the 1970' s 
is the increasing number of non-teaching personnel who in one way or another 
contribute to the delivery system of educational services and who In doing 
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3o become a part of the educational environment and experience of students. 
Those with whom the great majority of students are in direct contact range 
from school bus drivers and school maintenance staff to nurses, doctors, 
dentibts, social workers and psychologists. Some of these are employed by 
school boards, others by municipal authorities and provincial governments, 
but function under agreed upon arrangements within the over-all admini- 
stration of the schools. 

247. Although each class of such personnel is primarily intended to 
provide a specific and specialized service to students, or to a school, 
both they and the school authorities recognize that their activities have, 
or may have, positive educational implications. For example, the work of 
bus drivers and school caretakers may relate to social attitudes and behavior, 
medical and dental practitioners ';o health education and psychologists to 
mental health. A growing appreciscion of the potential values of cooperation 
among teaching and non-teaching personnel is reflected in increasing consul- 
tation concerning educational programs of the school and in joint planning 
and collaboration in related matters of mutual interest and responsibility. 



Trends in Utilization of Personnel 

248. Changing concepts of teaching and learning and the increasing impact 
of educational technology have already produced a modified frame of reference 
with respect to teaching functions in relation to the learning experiences 

of students. Discovery and inquiry approaches, individual and independent 
study, cooperative or work-study programs are changing the focus from 
teaching to learning, from the teacher as the main source of learning to 
the teacher as the organizer and facilitator of learning. 

249. In this context the role of the teacher is seen as one of a higher 
order or professionalism predicated on more and better pre-service training 
and on career-long professional development activity. As the central figure 
in planning instructional programs for students, the teacher's expertises 
seems likely to go well beyond that of an instructor to include skills in 
organizing human and material resources which contribute most effectively 

to learning experience. These human resources will undoubtedly consist of 
increasing numbers of paraprof essionals and teaching assistants who may 
function directly with students in some aspects of instruction. The concept 
of differentiated staffing seems likely to be implemented on a wider scale 
when its potential is better understood by teachers and when traditional 
notions of relationships of teacher to teacher and teacher to student give 
place to the broader view of a teacher as an integral part of a program 
in which there may be several operative and cooperating participants. 

250. Already in evidence is a trend toward collaboration among education 
departments, teacher organizations and universities aimed at improving 
coordination of professional development programs. Although teacher training 
programs will be increasingly influenced by the need to prepare teachers 
with a variety of skills and knowledge to equip them for specialized types 

of educational programs, the system of certification based on general as 
opposed to special certificates will be continued. The teacher is seen 
primarily as a professional person in the general sense, and then as a 
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secondary consideration as a teacher with special skills and interests. 
This is consistent with the perception of basic education as having a 
general education purpose. Finally, future prospects are that, by re.ison 
of growing sensitivity to disparities among school systems, particularly 
in rural areas, vigorous efforts will be continued to provide optimum 
access to the full range of educational personnel irrespective of the size 
or location of a school. 



3. Educational Technology 

251. If educationists have traditionally viewed technology as essentially 
a major force and change agent in society outside the school, they have in 
the past decade become increasingly alert to the possibilities of adapting 
it to educational operations. The development of technology for educa- 
tional use may be described in terms of three phases. The initial phase 
was characterized by utilization of "raw" technology without adaptation 
to specific educational needs, a period when equipment and programs designed 
primarily for other than educational purposes, were used to supplement 
teaching and learning activities. In the second phase, the major emphases 
ware on adaptations of equipment and on preparation of materials based on 
educational needs and objectives. The unifying theme was one of devices, 
hardware or equipment and the infusion of software, all adapted to accom- 
modate instructional purposes. This is essentially the prese .t state of the 
art and the third phase can be aeen only in terms of a tentative trend toward 
greater manipulation of the learning environment. In that context, educa- 
tional technology would become a "systematic way of designing, carrying out, 
and evaluating the total process of learning and teaching in terms of 
objectives, based on research in human learning and communication, and 
enjoying a combination of human and non-human resources to bring aboMt 
more effective instruction". 

17 ° 

2^2- Audio-Visu al Services . Although the development of school broadcast, 
film and school library services has taken place in more or less separate 
branches of departments of education, not necessarily concurrently, the 
present tendency is to integrate these services and, to regard them as 
components of the broader concept of a 'learning resources' operation. 

253. School broadcasts, referred to in Chapter II, initially radio and 
later television, are available to all schools in Western Canada through 
the facilities of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Radio broadcast 
programs comprise those for transmission nationally, others for use in the 
Western Region and still others for each province. In all cases, program 
development is a joint function of education departments and the C.B.C. 
The broadcasts include a wide range of school subjects, with a special 
emphasis on music and art. In addition to participation in program planning, 
education departments prepare listening guides, lesson 'helps' and supple- 
mentary materials for teachers and students, and also conduct a regular 
evaluation procedure to ascertain the response of teachers and students to 
th& broadcasts. 

254. School telerabts, which appeared more than 25 years later than radio 
in the mid-1950's, developed in t^e same pattern as school radio, but were 
not in genera] use until the I960's because of limited availability of 
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r^yttTZ \ * "^"^ °^ attention has necessarily been devoted to 
it^Z educational purposes and to experLentatlon ^Uh 



available 'on air'. 
255. 



whi^h o!i"''f"°" departments continue to maintain film libraries from 
the'«ch^iir^ ""^^ °^ development, the very large majority of 

HH-~ .sn.?Li:„-r:i.;L 

2hT.^E^?';.K"" "f""" " el.«Jere" perceive. 

tesourcM. print and non-print, funs, slides, tapes, and the Ilk. N„^ 

"d n'mS^'^f the pl«,nln8 of b„lldln|.. f"uuies 

and staffing of ne» schools. The priority attached to library services. 
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more especially in the past decade, is apparent from a survey in 1972 
which indicated that the number of professional librarians in Western 
Canada Increased 12-fold In the period 1964 to 1972. The number ot books 
per student more than doubled in tiie same period from 5 to a range of 
10 to 15 in 1972. Moreover, non-print materials in the form of filirs, 
fllmstrips, transparencies, sound recordings, graphic productions, and 
programmed learning components, sound and video tapes were reported in 
substantial numbers for the first time. 

259. Textbooks . Although the traditional single textbook per subject 
prescription of education departments has given place to selection from 
lists recommended by provincial departments, each province operates a 
central agency or bureau from which text, reference and general interest 
books may be purchased by school boards or students at less than retail 
prices. Three of the four provinces have a free textbook service to 
students and the fourth provides for a textbook rental plan. These 
services are administered at the school system level. 

260. Trends and Future Prospects of Educational Technology . The impact 
of technology outside the school in the educational development of students 
has been the subject of much research. Evidence of the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of the so-called out-of-school influence of the media, 
newspapers, magazines, books, radio and television, especially the latter 
which is estimated to consume almost as much time as actual school 
attendance, has made it imperative that curriculum planners and teachers 
take account of this type of learning experience in formulating the design 
and purposes of in-school learning. Given the current emphasis on processes 
of inquiry and on analysis, evaluation and utilization of knowledge and 
ideas, out-of-school learning, however informal, becomes an important part 
of what students bring to their school experience. Educators and other 
educational authorities, impressed by the impact of television, see this 
medium as one with a very great potential as an instrument upon which to 
capitalize in strengthening the impact of the educational system at all 
levels - in the formal structures of institutional services and in the 
informal non-traditional approaches visualized in the field of recurrent 
education. Recent legislation anJ establishment of provincial educa- 
tional communications authorities, referred to in more detail in Chapter IV, 
reflect the intent of provincial a.:thorities to expand activities in that 
area of educational technology. 

261. Apart from the increasing attention of curriculum planners and teachers 
to the outside experiences of students via the media, planning at the school 
or class level will include some new dimensions in the expertise of teachers. 
The teacher is seen increasingly in the role of a specialist in identifi- 
cation and definition of goals and objectives, in selecting appropriate 
instructional strategies, in implementation and evaluation of programs, and 

in this role to exploit to maximum advantage the benefits of various forms 
of educational technology. 

2'32. Many adults are looking to educational technology to afford them new 
and better opportunities for continuing education. The prospect of expanding 
educational television services, including regional programs, is likely to 
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be a part of the response to this expectation, in part as a direct service 
and in part as a possible teature of extension programs of post-secondary 
institutions. 

263. The trend toward decentralization of some of the existing audio - 
visual services seems likely to continue. However in areas such as educ- 
tlo.ial broadcasting, substantially increased involvement of provincial \ 
authorities is indicated, in part to provide leadership and support aimed\ 
at greater and more effectual application of this medium, especially ' 
television, to educational programming, and in part, to assure universal 
accessibility to educational broadcast services. It is recognized that 
further major expansion and development of this technology involves complex 
technical and administraf ive problems pertaining to acquisition of programs 
by production and/or purchase, distribution and transmission, copyright 
and residual rights - not to mention financial requirements - all of vhich 
lend themselves to a provincial basis for initiative and support. Among 
approaches in the provinces in response to these considerations is the 
recent emergence of specialized provincial agencies with responsibility for 
development of the broad field of educational communications. Specific 
^*^^ccf °^ ^^^^^ """^ Alberta Education Communications Corporation 
JACCESS) and the Saskatchewan Educational Communications Corporation 
(SASKMFDIA), both referred to in more detail in Chapter IV. 

Thd School Plant - Bui ldings. Eguipmenc and Facilities 

264. It is alsost axiomatic that a school building mirrors wh'.t its 
planners perceive as the nature and purposes of education at the tiue of 
xts building. In Western Canada it is possible to see schools which were 
built 50 or more years ago, a few still in use, and by comparison with a 
recently constructed school to sense the history of changing objectives 
curriculum, teaching methods and the role of the school as an instrument 
of society in evolution. 

265. During the period of rapid expansion of elementary and secondary 
enrolments in the 1950' s and 1960's, capital expenditures represented 
upward of 17 percent of total annual budgets of school boards. Despite the 
levelling off and slight decline in enrolments in 1970 and 1971, capital 
commitments to buildings and equipment decreased only about 5 percent, to 
approximately 12.2 in 1970-71, accountable mainly to continuing replacement 
or major rehabilitation of older buildings and to new biddings in growth 
centres. " 

266. In Western Canada the planning and building of schools involves both 
levels of government. The responsibilities of provincial education depart- 
ments is two-fold, to set out in regulations minimum standards -ith respect 
to location, quality of construction, allocation of space, suitfbility of 
accommodations in terms of utilization, safety, comfort and convenience of 
staff and students, and .second to approve final plans and arrange ner.ts for 
financing capital cost. Within these general provisions, pchool cards are 
responsible for initial planning and design based upon the oducatxonal 
purposes for which a school is needed, taking into consideration the student 
groups to be served, the programs to be offered, and the instructional 
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procedures to be used. In as much as departmental regulations do not 
prescribe details in matters of design, the usual practice is for school 
boards to define and set out the educational specifications and refer thcs* 
to architects for preparation of one or more alternate preliminary design 
plans. The procedures which then follow normally include consultation 
involving the school board and its staff, architects and engineers, and 
school building officials of the department of education. In this stage 
the objective of the school board and education department is to evaluate 
basic plans and buiJding alternatives in terms of the educational purposes 
to be served and to arrive at agreement on a final plan and on financing. 
This type of bi-level planning lends itself to a considerable variety in 
the desigr of buildinr,s although in the final analysis, they meet the basii 
criteria i.rescribed by the provincial departments. 

267. Apart from their regulatory functions, education departments provide 
advice and information to school boards with respect to interpretation of 
provincial educational objectives and programs, research in the field of 
school design and construction, innovative practices, and new developments 
and experiiPcntation elsewhere. Policies of education departments and school 
boards l.i the past decade or more reflect the increasing emphases which have 
beea placed on program needs, on special services and resources, on factors 
which enhance the learning environment and on maximum flexibility in the 
utilization of pace and equipment resources. 

268. At the post-secondary level the planning and construction of new 
facilities are functions of boards of governors in the case of universities 
and many of the colleges, and of education departments and their planning 
groups in the case of institutions in their jurisdiction. An indication of 
the magnitude of the capital investment in the post-school field is seen in 
the $733,000,000 expenditure for buildings in universities alone in the 
Western Region in the period 1964 to 1973. While the basic planning of new 
facilities is s function of institutional aathorities, the financial 
arrangements are subject to approval of grants commissions or education 
departments, as the case may be in individual provinces. 

269. Space Des ign and Utilization . Changing concepts of program development 
and instructional techniques as well as the introduction of many new courses, 
particularly at the secondary school level, have resulted in construction of 
buildings very different from the conventional classroom-oriented buildings 
typical in Western Canada until the 1950' s. Commencing at that time to add 
new types of facilities such as auditoria, gymnasia, additional laboratories, 
library accommodation and industrial arts shops, school authorities gradually 
adopted the basic idea of buildings with a minimum of permanently constructed 
inner walls. The 'open-area' concept appeared first in elementary schools, 
and then in the intermediate level schools. This type of design is purposed 
to afford maximum flexibility in application of spare to accommodate a 
variety of scheduling of use, team teaching, various patterns of student 
grouping and multi-media approaches to instruction. However, because the 
'open-area' principle of design is still regarded as experimental, school 
planners and education departments i:;trongly encourage that new schools, 
whether basically traditional in type or of the 'open' type be so designed 
that they can be readily modified lo accommodate further changes in educa- 
tional strategies and programs. 
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270. The practice of providing temporary facilities of a portable type 
has been encouraged in both rural and urban areas where there are major 
population shifts. Use of such facilities is intended to accommodate 
unforeseen or temporary overcrowding and to minimize uneconomical 
construction of small permanent additions, as well as to give some flexi- 
bility in scheduling planning during a period of uncertain enrolments. 

271. The use of school facilities for other community purposes, by no 
means a new concept in Western Canada, is emerging as a significant 
feature of new patterns of community services and organizational development. 
The newer schools in particular, lend themselves to a wide variety of 
activities - as centres for adult education, recreational programs, library 
services, certain health oriented programs and the like, many of which are 

or can be conducted in out-of-school hours. This type of development has 
led to some experimentation in two provinces with Joint occupancy projects 
where school boards share facilities with such community groups as public 
libraries, community collegesj recreation organizations, health and welfare 
units, day care centres, and churches. 

272. Although there are some variations among the provinces with respect 

to planning of space distribution, the several tormulae in use tend to produce 
the equivalent of 65 to 75 square feet per student at the elementary level, 
95 square fee- at the intermediate level and 100 to 115 square feet in 
secondary schools. Additional space is allowed for vocational purposes. 
In terms of students per 'classroom' the convenMonal assumption is that the 
allocation for elementary schools contemplates a student loading of 25 to 
35, and for secondary schools 20 to 30. Classrooms as such range from 
750 to 1,000 square feet and laboratories froDi 1,000 to 1,500 square feet. 
Space allocationB in large schools also include, in addition to those already 
mentioned, accommodations for food services, resource centres, small and 
large areas for independent study, listP^ning, viewing and media production. 

273. Provincial regulations require adequate provision of suitable play- 
ground space, usually relating the amount of space to the enrolment of a 
school. However, in part as the result of high cost of land at suitable 
locations %nd in part the desire to increase the variety of school recreational 
activitie s , school authorities and various civic Q,ii4 community agencies have 
entered into agreements for Joint use of .KortJ^ fields, ice skating rinks and 
swimning pools. 

274. Building and facilities of post-sef:on^ary institutions are planned 
and built to conform as in basic education to program requirements and educa- 
tional purposes at that level. Differences ia planning as compared with 
basic education relate more to the anticipated 'life' of a structure and to 
the level of sophistication of its facilitieo. 

2?5. Trends and Prospects . The growing complexity and expansion of educa- 
tional services and of the planning processes involved with delivery systems 
related to those services, as well as escalating costs of buildings and 
equipping educational facilities, have tended to increase the intervention 
of governments both in financing and decision-making with respect to 
provision of the physical plant of educational institutions. At the level 
of basic education, provincial governments share with local governments in 
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capital investment at levels ranging from 50 percent to almost 100 percent; 
at the post-school level, governments underwrite virtually the entire cost 
of buildings and equipment. Although local governments in education attach 
some importance to local fiscal responsibility in relation to decision-making 
at that level, provincial authorities are equally concerned that the quality 
of educational services is not impaired by local disparities in ability to 
meet the costs involved. The trend toward increasing involvement of 
provincial gcvernmeircs in support of capital, as well as operational, 
requirements of the educational enterprise, is seen as a means, on one hand, 
of ensuring an optimum level of se'-zice to people irrespective of local 
conditions, and on the other, of giving expression to provincial objectives 
and priorities in the development of the educational system. 

276. Research in the development and applicatior. of new knowledge with 
respect to build g design, space and service engineering, materiaJs and 
equipment will it. -ease in inte;^si:y as a feature of over-all planning 
services in education departments. In the PUm^ '-onaection, present concerns 
over the size and location of schools and other educational institutions will 
have a priority, more especially ii. the face of a curient trend to limit 

the size of schools and the enrolments they are to serve. 

277. Relationships between provincial a..d local authorities in the planning 
of buildings and facilities tend increasingly, as in the program aspects of 
educational administration, to reflect enlargement of local government 
involvement with decisions pertinent to program and delivery of services 
along with increasing responsibility of provincial governments with respeCc 

to financial requirements. In terms of working relationships, this broadening 
of the scope of mutual concerns with program and financial planning in which 
both levels of government are involved has been accoippanied by the gradual 
evolution of new accommodations for consultation and cooperation in planning 
and decision-making processes with respect to school building. Continuing 
refinement of these processes is expectec^ to enhance the benefits of over-all 
planning and to contribute to increasingly meaningful ^nvolvement of 
coinmunity interests in the development of educational services. 

278. The trend to greater utilization of school facilities tor community 
educational purposes beyond conventional school day purposes is clearly a 
prospect for increasing exploitation. More especially, attention will be 
focused on surplus space resulting from population movement both in sparsely 
settled areas and in urban communities in their city core areas. This type 
of accommodation, available in day and evening hours, lends itself parti- 
cularly well to use for adult programs. 

5. School Transportation 

Role in Relation to Educational Services 

279. Educational policies directed toward the goal of equality of oppor- 
tunity have inevitably been conditioned by problems of distance in Western 
Canada where almost half of the population lives in widely scattered and 
sparsely settled rural areas, small villages and towns. Recognizing that 
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progress toward that goal depends not only upon development of programs 
but also upon the means of accessibility to those piogra'-.s, educational 
authorities have devoted a great deal of attention ^.nd resources to school 
transportation. The developmental aspects of school transportation were 
facilitate: by reorganization of school districts into large units and by 
consolidation of schools, both features of policies since the early i940's. 



Administration 



280. Apart from differences in details of policies among the provinces, 
transportation of students is a function of school boards. Services are 
confined mainly to non-urban students and in particular to those who must 
travel from the home community to another community to attend school. 
Transportation services under school board auspices are less common in 
urban school districts, but are likely to increase gradually in the future. 

281. Provincial policies with respect to school transportation relate to 
regulatory functions such as standards required wirh respect to specifi- 
cations, inspection, and maintenance of vehicl»3S, safety features and 
practices, along with training, qualifications and r jpervijion of school 
bus drivers. Such regulations are applicable whether school boards own and 
operate their own fleets of buses or contract for services. The several 
types of formulae used by provincial departments for allocation of financial 
support to school boards tend to recognize a provincial responsibility for 

a very large part (up to 90 percent) of the cost of transportation. 

282. Notwithstv ding climatic conditions, particularly those of the winter 
season in the WesL^rn Region, roads for school buses have oeen improved to 
the extent that except in unusual circumstances bus services are rarely 
interrupted by weather conditions. This has become possible through the 
collaboration and cooperation of local municipal governments and provincial 
government departments responsible for building, surfacing and maintaining 
the road systems of the provinces. 



6. Financing Educational Services 

283. The formal education system of Western Canada and the policies which 
have been the foundation of its evolution, described earlier in this document, 
are reflections both of its goals and of its priority in terms of social 
development. The system is seen as the means by which individuals may acquire 
the skills and knowledge necessary to becoming effective and productive 
members of modern society. The investment in basic education is seen in 
terms of cultivation of universal literacy, of attitudes requisite to life 
in a democracy, of social and cultural values and of general preparation for 
further education and training. The investment in posL-school education in 
its turn is seen in terms of higher specialized skills, of creativity In 
advancing the quality of life in ail its aspects, social, economic and 
political, and of effectiveness of individual participation in shaping the 
growth and development of society. 
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284. Expressed in financial terms, the priority accorded to investment in 
the educational enterprise is reflected in the fact that approximately 

30 percent of provincial public expenditures are allocated to education. 
It may be useful to note also that between 1955 and 1973, expenditures on 
basic education increased more than 7-told and in post-secondary education 
24-fold. Annual growth rates in the period of major expansion between 1955 
and 1970 were 12 percent aud 22 percent respectively a: those two levels. 

285. Economic Factora in E ucation . The expansion of educational services 
and giDwth ot expenditures aic related to a period of fairly sustained 
economic development and population growth in the last three decades. Tlie 
economy of Western Canada is primarily extractive in nature and depends 
substantially on exports of agricultural products, petroleum, zoal, metals, 
wood products, furs and fish. Although secondary industry is growing, it 
accounts for less than 20 percent of the value of Canadian exports (in 1971). 
In terms of employment, less than 15 percent of the labour force is employed 
in extractive industries, 19 percent in manufacturing and 59 percent in 
service-oriented fields. 

286. Personal income, as a measure of capacity to pay for public goods 
and services quadrupled between 1951 and j971 (from $^.9 billion to 

$19. A billion), the average annual per capita increase being slightly over 
5 percent in the Western Region. 

Financing of Basic Education 

287. The pattern of increasing expenditures for basic education, set out 
in Table 15, show that total expenditures rose from $221 million to $1,616 
million between 1955 and 1973. In relation to expenditures on all education, 
basic education accounted for 66.7 percent in 1973 compared with 87 percent 
in 1955, indicating the growing priority of post-school education in that 
period. While the annup\ increase in expenditures was about 12 percent^ the 
annual enrolment increase was less than 4 percent, indicating the trend to 
higher costs of educational services. When enrolment increases levelled off 
and commenced a gradual decline after 1970 (approximately .6 percent annually 
between 1970 and 1973), the annual increase in expenditures declined from 

12 percent to 10 percent. Of the total expenditures in 1971 for basic 
education, 85 percent was accounted for in schools under control of school 
boards; the remaining 15 percent was in other types of services (7 percent 
in correspondence and special schools, 4 percent In Indian schools, 2 percent 
in private schools and '5 percent in special schools for the handicapped). 

288. Expenditures per stuJent, as shown in Table 16, increased from $256 

in 1955 to $1,082 in 1973. These increases are attributable to the incremental 
costs of new and expanded programs and services and to general escalation 
of costs of goods and services, the latter estimated at approximately 5 percent 
annually in the period 1955 to 1970, and 6.8 percent between 1970 and 1973. 
In terms of distribution of costs at the school board level, approximately 
70 percent of expenditures are attributed to teachers' salaries, 28 percent 
tc other operating costs including transportation, and 12 percent to capital 
and debt charges. 
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TABLE 15 

EXPENDITURES ON ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 1973 
(Millions of Dollars) 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Sask. 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


Percentage 
of Total 
Expenditures 
on all 
Education 


1955 


76.7 


67.8 


44. 0 


32.8 


221. 3 


87.0 


1960 


13A.8 


122. H 


79.7 


63.9 


401. 1 


80.4 


1965 


230.7 


19A.8 


116.3 


109.5 


651.3 


72.3 


1970 


423.6 


389.0 


197.7 


198.6 


1,209.0 


64.6 


1971 


571.5 


A0A.6 


195.8 


219.6 


1,391.6 


66.1 


1972 


611.9 


A39.6 


208.9 


238.8 


1,499.2 


66.0 


1973 


659.5 


47A.5 


225.4 


256.2 


1,615.6 


66.7 



Includes regular provincial public schools, other provincial schools 
(handicapped, correspondence, and reform), federal schools, private 
scho^^ls, and provincial departmental administration. 

Source: Statjstics Canada, Survey of Education Finance , i954-56, 
Education in Canada , 1973, and Special Releases, 



289, Sources of Revenue for Basic Education , Budgetary requ:* rrments are 
derived from three m&in sources, provincial government grants, property 
taxes levied at the local government level, and federal funds eceived in 
connection with various support programs in which federal depa.tments of 
government are involved. Provincial grants are paid from the consolidated 
funds of provincial governments under various formulae designed tc ensure 
that local school authorities have sufficient resources to provide a baf/. : 
foundation program of educational services. Property taxes collected a* 
the local level are based on a relatively uniform rate of tax calculated on 
the taxable assessment of a school district. Because the taxable assessment 
in school districts varies widely, the amount of tax collected does not bear 
any necessary relationship to the cost of education in a district. This is 
taken into account in the formuale for calculating provincial grants, so that 
the incidence of property taxation is to a large extent equalized. Federal 
funds which accrue to basic education include those allocated to native 
education, to payments to school boards under agreements to provide ;ervlces 
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TABLE 16 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE PER FULL-TIME STUDENT 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 1973 
(Dollars Per Student) 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1955 


295 


280 


233 


191 


256 


1960 


388 


A03 


36A 


310 


372 


1965 


A98 


515 


A73 


A52 


A90 


1970 


752 


880 


785 


755 


795 


1971 


1,022 


903 


786 


8A5 


919 


1972 


1,072 


988 


870 


9A0 


993 


1973 


1,151 


1,076 


976 


1,033 


1,082 



Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Education Finance , 1954-56, 
Education in Canada , 1973, and Special Releases. 



to Registered Indians (a federal responsibility) and the armed forces and 
under agreements to provide courses for manpower training. Also, because 
Grade XII is recognized for support under federal-provincial fiscal transfer 
arrangements, a portion of the costs of services at that grade level is 
recoverable to a province from the federal government. In addition the 
schools or provincial governments may receive ad hoc grants or allowances 
for specific programs such as those relating to bilingual education and 
youth travel. 

290. Table 17 which shows the percentage of expenditures for selected 
years in terms of sources of funds indicates a trend toward increasing 
provincial support and a corresponding reduction from property taxation 
(referred to under "Municipal Government"). Since the mid-1940' s, prior 
to which the property tax was the main source of revenue for schools, 
governments have assumed increasing financial responsibility under policies 
designed to promote general up-grading and accessibility of educational 
services and to reduce and equalize the Impact of property taxation. It 
will be noted that in 1973 provincial and federal resources provided over 
58 percent of budgetary requirements pertaining to basic education while 
property taxes produced 37.8 percent. 'Other Sources', mainly student 
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TABLE 17 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
BY SOURCES OF REVENUE 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 1973 
WESTERN REGION 
(Percentages) 



Years 


Provincial 
Government 


1 

Federal 
Government 


Municipal 
Government 


Other 
Sources 


1955 


46.9 


4.6 


43.8 


4.7 


1960 




5.3 


45.7 


4.1 


1965 


43.2 


7.7 


43.8 


5.3 


1970 


50.1 


4.3 


41.6 


4.0 


1973 


51.4 


6.7 


37.8 


4.1 



Source: Statistics Canada 



fees, proceeds from sale of assets, investment int-oroe and small miscellaneous 
items continue to furnish a small portion of school board funds. It should 
be noted that the student fees referred to includes non-resident fees paid 
by school boards to other school boards on be^'^lf of students who for various 
reasons must attend school in other than the nome district. 

291. Budget Planning and Fiscal Responsibility . Notwithstanding the 
increasing intervention of governments in provision of resources for education, 
the responsibility for preparation and administration of school budgets li.^s 
by law with school boards. School board planntng in this respect relates 
to an annual spending program based primarily on its educational program for 
the year concerned, and in so far as possible, in the context of longer range 
j^rcgram plans and forecasts. The budget document becomes in essence a 
description of the plans of a school board in terms of educational program, 
enrolments, expenditures projected for the execution of the program, and 
estimates of revenue from all sources. In as much as revenue from sources 
other than the property tax is ordinarily determined by formula, the major 
item for decision with regard to revenue is the rate to be applied to 
property assessment. This decision is influenced by several considerations, 
in part relating to program priorities, in part to sensitivity to the views 
of property tax-payers and in part to over-all policies of governments. 
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292, In recent years p ...Incial gDvernments and school bo;?rds have fc^^d 
it i*4creasingly important and necessary to vl^w educational spending Jn the 
broad terms of the state the provincial economy and its capacity to 
suppor ^-he educational system. Moreover as the largest single consumer 

of puLlic ""unds, the educational enterprise tends at both levels of government 
to be increasingly subject to public scrutiny. In the effort to arrive at 
accommodation of provincial and local priorities a'-^l spending plans, provincial 
governments and school boards engage in various types of consultation. In 
some provinces such consultation involves school boards and financial officers 
of education departments, either in informal discussion of budget plans or in 
a variety of forms of 'judget review. In uchers, the provincial departments 
issue guidelines concerning over-all increases in educational spending, 
including in two provinces, provision for local referenda in certain circum- 
stances. All provinces provide local school boards with information and 
advice concerning provincial objectives and priorities relevant to educa- 
tional development and spending. Decision-making processes in terms of 
educational budgets tend therefore to be influenced on one hand by local and 
provincial educational objectives and priorities, and on the other by fiscal 
factors based on the social and economic policies of governments, on the 
educational judgments of school boards and on public opinion. The balance 
of provincial and local responsibility in relation to autonomy of school 
boards is a matter of widespread study and discussion in a time of increasing 
concern with decentralization of planning and decision-making and with ways 
and means for enhancement of meaningful public participation in those processes. 

293. nds and Prospects . Although the trend toward stabilization and 
possibly a gradual decline in enrolment in the elementary-secondary sector 
seems likely to pre.xLi for the foreseeable future, other influences will 
tend to cause expenditures to continue to increase. Inflation of costs of 
goods and services wJ ^ I probably be the greatest single factor. Implemen- 
tation and consolidation of newer programs, particularly in the areas of 
early childhood education, education of the handicapped and native education, 
will make substantial deinanda on financial resources. Moreover, population 
movement, rural to urban and urban to suburban, wili necessitate continuing 
capital expenditures by reason of the fact that a considerable number of 
existing schools are no longer suitably located in relation to potential 
users. Also there will be a continuing need for renovation and rehabili- 
tation of older schools. It is expected that while gross expenditures will 
continue to increase, the claim of basic education on disposable personal 
income will increase at a slower rate than the pattern shown in Table 18 

for the period 1955 to 1971, when the percentage for the Western Region 
increased from 3.66 to 7.02. The decline to 6.75 percent in 1972 can be 
attributed chiefly to a pause in quantitative expansion and to continued 
growth of personal income. 



Financing of Post-School Education 

29A. For purpcses of the decriptlon which follows post-school education 
includes the post-secondary system of universities, colleges and related 
institutions such as community colleges and institutes of technology, 
together with institutions concerned with vocational training programs. 
As noted in Chapter II, post-secondery enrolment increa-^ed five-fold between 
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TABLE 18 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN RELATION TO PERSONAL INCOME 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 1972 
(Percentages) 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1955 


3.36 


4.21 


4.10 


3.05 


3.66 


1960 


4.33 


5.47 


5.81 


u.n 


4.88 


1965 


5.28 


6.09 


6.34 


5.77 


5.76 


1970 


5.74 


7.48 


9.18 


6.92 


6.87 


1971 


6.90 


6.96 


7.65 


6.91 


7.02 


1972 


6.56 


6.70 


7.56 


6.71 


6.75 



Source: Statistics Canada 



1955 and 1973, Of the 1973 enrolment 70 percent was in universities, and 
30 percent in non-university institutions. Enrolments in all post-school 
education in relation to total enrolment in the educational system as a 
whole increased from 1.1 percent in 1955 to 7-6 percent in 1973, 

295, Table 19 shows expenditure for the provinces and Region from 1955 
to 1973 in universities, non-university institutions and for vocational 
training in various institutions at the post-schcol level. 

296, Analysis of Expenditure Trends . Table 20 shows that expenditures 
for all post^school education increased in gross dollar terms from 

$33 million in 1955 to $808 million in 1973. In that neriod expenditures 
for universities increased from $26 million to $556.8 million, for non 
university institutions from $2.9 million to $101.6 million and for 
vocational education from $4.3 million to $149.8 million. Although expendi- 
tures in all three sectors show increases throughout these years, it will 
be noted that both the non-university ?Ad vocational education components 
increased at greater rates than the universities. The average annual growth 
rate of expenditures for universities between 1955 and 1970 was 21.2 percent, 
for non-university purposes 25.3 percent and for vocational education 
24.2 percent. 
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TABLE 19 

EXPENDITURES ON POST-SECOtn)ARY EDUCATION 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 1973 
(Millions of Dollars) 

a. University ^ 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1955 


9.8 


6.1 


5.6 


4.5 


26.0 


1960 


26.2 


27.3 


10.2 


13.1 


76.8 


1965 


67.8 


61.7 


32.7 


27.5 


189.7 


1970 


148.4 


176.7 


62.3 


78.1 


465.5 


1971 


165.5 


189.2 


66.3 


82.8 


503.8 


1972 


174.0 


200.8 


66.2 


87.6 


528.5 


1973 


181.7 


215.0 


67.7 


92.2 

> 


556.5 



Includes current operating expenditures and plant expenditure from 
current funds of universities and colleges, research In universities, 
scholarships and other miscellaneous costs. 



Non-Unlverslty 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1955 


0.5 


1.4 


0.4 


0.6 


2.9 


1960 


1.8 


2.6 


2.5 


2.1 


9.0 


1965 


5.5 


8.8 


2.5 


4.0 


20.8 


1970 


30.5 


34.4 


11.5 


9.5 


86.0 


1971 


34.8 


41.7 


9.0 


9.6 


95.1 


1972 


36.3 


40.7 


10.7 


9.3 


97.0 


1973 


39.4 


43.1 


10.5 


1 


101.6 



Includes connunlty colleges and related Institutions auch as technical 
Institutes and agricultural schools, teachers* colleges outslae 
universities, and hospital and regional schools of nursing. 
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c. Vocational 



Years 


Britlah 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 




0. 7 


1.9 


0.7 


1.0 


4.3 


1960 


3.5 


4.6 


2.6 


1.6 


12.2 


1 QA^ 




20.0 


4.0 


6.2 


39. 3 


1970 


42.1 


26.2 


18.6 


23.6 


110.6 


1971 




27.5 


19.8 


24.8 


116.6 


1972 


56.0 


34.6 


24.2 


31.5 


146.3 


1973 


57.4 


35.4 


24.8 


32.3 


149.8 



Includes occupational training courses iu public institutions and 
private business colleges. 



Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Education Finance , 1954-56, 
Education in Canada , 1973, and Special Releases. 



TABU 20 

SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES ON POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
WESTERN REGION 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 1973 
(Millions of Dollars) 



Years 


University 
Education 


Non-Univercity 
Education 


Vocational 
Training 


Total 


1955 


26.0 


2.9 


^.3 


33.0 


1960 


76.8 


9.0 


12.2 


98.0 


1965 


j.89.7 


20.8 


39.3 


250.0 


1970 


465.5 


86.0 


110.6 


662.0 


1973 


556. t 


101.6 


l'»9.8 


808.0 



Source: Statistics Canada - Adapted 
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297. From 1970 to 1973, a period marked a its beginning by economic 
recession and some uncertainty among students concerning further education, 
post-secondary enrolments commenced a temporary decline which is reflected 
in a reduction in annual growth rate of expenditures to 6.2 percent for 
universities and 5./ percent for non-university institutions. Vocational 
education, on the other hand, showed a growth rate of 10.7 percent, 
indicating a heightened interest in occupational training. 

298. The pattern of increasing expenditure is also indicated in data 
pertaining to per student costs of post-secondary education set out in 
Table 21. The cost per full-time student per year in 1955 was $1,200 and 
$5,370 in 1973. Annual growth rates in percentages for each of the five - 
year periods from 1950 to 1970 were 12, 7,2 and 8.7, and for the period 
1970 to 1973, the corresponding percentage was 5.9, a further reflection 
of a period of temporary deceleration in growth rate of expenditures. 



TABLE 21 

TvOTAL EXPENDITURE PER FULL-TIME STUDENT 
POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 197j 
(Dollars Per Student) 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1955 


1,290 


1,290 


1,250 


930 


1,200 


1960 


1,910 


3,050 


1,540 


1,900 


2,110 


1965 


2,865 


3,635 


2,815 


2,405 


2,980 


1970 


4,100 


5,150 


4,340 


4,315 


4,525 


1971 


4,815 


5,580 


4,380 


4,360 


4,9^5 


1972 


5,230 


5,890 


4,865 


4,750 


5,325 


1973 


5,365 


5,760 


4,900 


4,890 


5,370 



Source: Statistics Canada - Adapted 
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299. In summary, the 1960'b were years of major expansion in post-school 
education, a period in which the universities expanded rapidly and when 
other types of post-secondary institutions and vocational education became 
major features of the educational system at this level, offering a wide 
range of educational alternatives both to graduates of the secondary schools 
and to growing numbers of adults. It was also the period when post-school 
ea-cation accounted for approximately one-third of the total of all expendi- 
tures on education in the Western Region. 

300- Sources o f Revenue . The financial requirements of post-secondary 
institutions are derived from four main sources, provincial governments, 
the federal government, fees and miscellaneous gifts, donations and 
ancillary operations* Revenue from those sources are set out in Table 22 
in terms of percentage distributions for the period 1955 to 1973. The 
federal contributions include capital grants, student assistance, expenditures 
for defence colleges and payments with respect to a number of special programs, 
for example, nursing education. Prior to 1967 operational grants were also 
made. Commencing in that year post-secondary education was included as an 
integral component of federal-provincial fiscal transfer arran^ nents. Under 
the arrangement specific to education, the financial resources transferred 
to the provinces were based (a) on transfer to the provinces of a number 
of 'tax points' pertaining to personal and corporation income tax and 
(b) on post-secondary education adjustment payments to the provinces. For 
purposes of calculation of transfers applicable to the Western provinces, 
50 percent of the annual operating expenditures by a province for post - 
secondary education (exclusive of debt service, equipment purchases and 
sponsored research) are recognized in the formula. 



TABLE 22 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES ON POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
BY SOURCES OF FUNDS AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
WESTERN REGION 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 1973 



Years 


Provincial 
Government 


Federal 
Government 


Municipal 
Government 


Fees 


Other 
Sources 


1955 


43.0 


16.0 


0.0 


26.0 


15.0 


1960 


54.1 


22.5 


0.0 


14.2 


9.2 


1965 


51.7 


17.4 


0.1 


13,5 


17.3 


1970 


71.1 


11.5 


0.6 


10.4 


6.4 


1973 


66.5 


14.4 


0.6 


9.5 


9.0 



Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Education Finance . 1954-56, 
Education In Canada . 1973, and Special Releases. 
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301. Substitution of the fiscal transfers arrangements for the former 
operational grants in 1967 is reflected in the decline in direct federal 
participation from 17.4 percent in 1965 to 11,5 percent and 14.4 percent 
in 1970 and 1973 respectively, and in the corresponding increases in 
provincial percentages from 51.7 percent in 1965 to 71.1 and 66.5 in 1970 
and 1973. The provincial percentage for 1973, about 4.5 percent lower than 
in 1970, is attributable to some uncertainties concerning enrolments and 
availability of additional revenues. Moreover, this period was marked by 
some public reservations concerning internal priorities in the post-secondary 
sector where non-university institutions and new program developments were 
adding important new dimensions to post-school education. 

302. Tuition fees, traditionally a significant source of reven'ie, upward 
of 25 percent of institutional budgets until about 1950, have declined 
steadily to 9.5 percent in 1973. Fee schedules have undergone periodic 
upward revisions, mostly by modest amounts far short of the rate of 
escalating costs. Apart from mild protests of students, it is a generally 
and widely accepted view that students at this level of education should 
make at least a nominal contribution to the cost of their education, the 
benefits of which tend to accrue more to them as individuals than to the 
broad base of the population who support the main burden of costs. 

303. Financial Planning and Budget Administration . Preparation of the 
annual budgets of universities and colleges is a function of their boards 
of governors. Although the basic orientation of financial planning is 
usually in the context of longer range developmental plans of institutions, 
the annual budget is necessarily affected by shorter run considerations such 
as enrolment trends, the state of the economy and public policies with 
respect to over-all allocations to education. In the earlier tradition of 
Western Canada when universities were few and small, virtually alone in the 
field of post-secondary education, and when their requirements for public 
support were relatively small, these institutions exercised almost complete 
autonomy in their financial as well as academic affairs. However, the 
post-war expansion of universities and the emergence of other post-secondary 
institutions, with the attendant acceleration of claims on public funds, 
inevitably resulted in the need for more formal relationships and structures 
involving the institutions and the main providers of funds, the provincial 
governments. 

304. Although the financial implications of post-secondary expansion 
provided the initial focus of attention, provincial governments became 
increasingly concerned with issues of rationalization and coordination of 
financial planning with respect to universities and colleges as a whole in 
a province. Such concerns were the genesis of a variety of mechanisms such 
as universities and colleges gra ts commissions, special review committees 
and in more recent years, special departments of governirient , referred to in 
more detail in Chapters II and IV. These agencies administc^r the funds 
appropriated by governments and approve institutional <illocations. Although 
the details of practice varies from province to province, government 
appropriations are based generally on formulae which take into account 
weighted enrolments in relation to program, year of program <ind the faculty 

( oncerned. 
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305. other post-secondary institutions such as the institutes of 
^nr^nJ^f^? °^ community colleges which ara administered 

on K by education departments receive their financial support 

on the basis of budgets approved by government. 

hJ.mH ^""^ research and graduate studies in the universities is 

S.."!?/ " T"'^'' °' ^^^"^ relationships in which those 
institutions are involved with the provincial and federal governments. 
«ove™r: departments and agencies and with non I 

AU orrL.r^' '"'^'^ foundations and private corporations. 

iesearcJ r%r° '^^^^-^^^ support applicable to direct costs of 
Iv^n^M. the universities. Although current data are not immediately 
accoint h. '^'^'^'^^^ ^T'' (1^71) ^« indicates that provincial funds 
un3 "u^^^ ^""^ ^2 P"""' °f the direct costs of 

federal SLIr^''^ remainder is derived chiefly from various 

for diip T". ^"'^ g^nting agencies. However because funds provided 

rese^ieh tJ^e !nd J'"' r'^"""' °' '"'^'"'^^ '^"^^^ associated with 

IZITT ! ? salaries of participating professors, use of university - 

I2er rToirl r"",' equipment, along with miscellaneous ' 

other requirements) such overhead costs are necessarily met from the 
research budgets of the universities which are funded from provincial 
erto'indic^L''" ''m'"/' relationship of indirect to direct costs 
M n !f n ^ "iQ^° °^ '° °^ 35 percent as estimated in 

^esourceH i ^"^'^^ contributions from provincial 

resources to the total of direct and indirect costs (excluding non-government 

ZelTr l^ '° °" ""^"^^ -'^^ °f ^0 percent. sv'S^ec 

exnen^^^ "'^^^^'^V ^ Province of a portion of relevant universit; 
Z^rJ^^T/^"?^" "'^ ^" pertaining post-secondary education 

under the federal-provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act. 1967. Not infrequently 

on ^omnllMT''? T '^^^'^^'^^ -der a grant which has been terminated 

on completion of the original project. 

307. Recognizing the importance of university research both levels of 
government and the universities are engaged m expensive study and consultation 
in an effort to Improve accommodations for rationalization of support 
related to desired levels of research activity and for inter-agency 
coordination with respect to priorities and allocation of support. 

f Irends and Prospects. University enrolments, following the slight 
downward trend of the early 1970's. appear to be resuming an upward tendency 
Renewed interest of students in professional education at the Liversity 
.H™? ! '° P«"llel a growing demand for business executives, government 

administrators, research scientists, applied scientists, educato;s and the 
like. Growth patterns of enrolment will be gradual for full-time students, 
but very probably at an accelerating rate for part-time students. Financial 
requirements for universities will therefore continue to increase to 
accommodate moderately increasing enrolments and continuing inflationary 
tendencies in program costs, probably in the order cf 15 to 20 percent a year. 

309 In as much as the non-university sector - the colleges, community 
colleges, institutes of technology and vocational schools - is expanding at 
a very great rate, expenditures for this component of post-school education 
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will increase at a rapid rate to acconnnodate growing interest and parti- 
cipation of adults in various forms of recurrent education - up-grading, 
training and re- training, personal development and general interest 
pursuits. 

310. The extent to which future escalation of educational costs can be 
borne by the provinces depends primarily upon their individual capacities 
to increase the productivity of their economies, and to a very considerable 
extent upon future federal-provincial fiscal arrangements. In as much as 
federal intervention in support of education lends itself better to the 
post-school level and since the provinces have the ultimate responsibility 
and authority with respect to priorities at all levels of the educational 
system, the prospect for future development seems likely to be influenced 

in a relatively important way to the type ot federal-provincial accommodation 
which can be reached with respect to post-school education. 

Fi nancing of Student Assistance 

311. Before 1960 student assistance in Western Canada was limited to 
scholarships for students of superior academic qualifications, some bursaries 
for needy students of high academic standing and to one or cwo very modest 
student loan plans. Traditionally the students who went to university were 
those who could afford to do so or who had access to adequate private 
support. This elitist approach broke down in the early 1960's when students 
came into post-secondary education in large numbers, many unable to finance 
atteadance privately. 

312. In 1964 the federal government Implemented it ? Canada S*.udent Loan 
Act under which the government guaranteed loans to undergraduate and graduate 
students whose scholastic record was satisfactory ana who could establish 
proof of need under the regulations. 

313. Almost concurrently provincial governments, recognizing the social 
and economic values of wider participation in higher education, commenced 
to develop loan plans, scholarships and bursary programs to supplement the 
federal plan. 

314. The principle of universal free public education at the elementary - 
secondary level, long a feature of educational policy in Western Canada, has 
not generally been seen to apply equally to post-schr^^l education. Although 
governments and government agencies have increasingly subsidized institutions 
beyond -he secondary schools, at present in the order of 80 to 85 percent 

of their operating budgets, it is still held that an adult student should 
be prepared to accept a measure of financial responsibility for his education, 
if not substantially for tuition, at least for other necessary costs. 
However it has also been recognized that achievement of the objective of 
higher rates of adult participation would require measures to mitigate the 
effect of disparities in the ability of young people and adults to meet 
these costs. 

315. The present system of public student assistance, basically consisting 
of scholarships, bursaries and loans is as a matter of policy designed to 
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ensure that no student will be prevented from pursuing a desired program 
or course for the sole reason of lack of funds. Allowing for differences 
of detail in the specific programs of each province, the combination of 
scholarships, bursaries and loans is therefore structured to recognize and 
take account of scholastic ability and performance, ability to pay and 
ability to repay (as in the case of loans). Loan plans, both federal and 
provincial, form a major component of resources available to students. 
These reflect in part the philosophy that as the primary beneficiary of 
further education the student should assume a duty to contribute toward 
those benefits, and in part the belief that freedom of choice in pursuing 
personal education objectives dictates that the individual assumes some 
responsibility for exercise of that freedom. 

316. Although space does not permit a detailed description of student 
assistance programs, it may be useful to note that for purposes of post - 
secondary education a student can qualify for assistance composed of 
bursaries, grants and loans in amounts ranging from $2,250 to $4,600 per 
year of study. Part-time students may receive assistance under provincial 
programs in amounts ranging from $250 to $1,500 per year. Others engaged 
in skill-training courses at the vocational level may, under federal 
manpower training programs, qualify for full maintenance, ir*cluding tuition, 
living allowances and travel. 

317. The financial commitments of the two levels of government in Western 
Canada under these programs for 1966-67 and 1970-71, set out in Table 23, 
almost Troubled in that four year period. Federal expenditures rose from 
$22 million U $38.1 million and provincial spending from $5.6 millicn to 
$15.9 million. It should be noted that the provincial programs of strident 
assistance place a major emphasis on bursaries and other non-repayable 
grants. Moreover the provincial bursary-loan arrangement is integrated in 
a way to provide more bursary assistance than loan where student need is 
great and the reverse where the burden of repayment of a loan would be less 
onerous. Although students are not encouraged to mortgage their futures by 
unnecessary loans, federal and provincial loan plans are subject to annual 
adjustments to ensure that the total resources upon which a student may 
draw are sufficient to enable almost any eligible student to enter upon and 
continue studies at the post-secondary level. 

318. In addition to the Canada Student Loan Plan some federal funds 
distributed for research by The National Research Council, The Medical 
Research Council and The Canada Council, are allocated to graduate research 
assistants and in the form of grants and scholarships to graduate students 
in pursuit of studies leading to higher degrees. 

319. Although scholarships provided by indivicual and corporate donors 
continue to grow in number, they constitute, in relative terms, a diminishing 
proportion of the support available to students. 

320. Present trends Jn the area of student assistance indicate that rising 
costs of educational attendance as well as growth of participation in higher 
education will result in steadily increasing requirements from public 
funds. The pittern of assistance base^i on a combination of loans, bursaries 
and scholarships seems likely to contxuue, probably with a tendency toward 
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TABLE 23 

FINANCIAL AWARDS TO POST-SECONDARY STUDENTS 
BY FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 
WESTERN REGION 
SELECTED YEARS 1966-67 AND 1970-71 
(Millions of Dollars) 





Provincial 


Federal 




Years 


Government 


Government 


Total 


1966-67 


5.6 


22.0 


27.6 


1970-71 


15.9 


38.1 


54.0 



Source: Statistics Canada, Education in Canada , 1973. 



moderately greater emphasis on non-repayable grants and bursaries. Notwith- 
standing some student opinion to the contrary, policies predicated on loans 
as a major feature of student assistance programs are consistent with 
Western Canadian attitudes concerning individual responsibility and equity 
and are therefore likely to continue to be reflected in public policies. 
It may be significant to note that experience with repayment of loans has 
been excellent. Philosophical considerations with respect to student 
assistance in the foreseeable future will focus primarily on the issue of 
a balance between loans and non-repayable grants which will enable students 
to participate without incurring an undue burden of future repayments. 



Future Prospects in Educational Finance 

321. Future developments in financing of educational services will very 
probably be influenced to a large extent by several tendencies which are 
now apparent in the general approach to educational planning in the context 
of the economy of Western Canada. For a perspective in this connection, 
some important trends may be noted: 

- expenditures on education at all levels, including vocational 
education, increased at an average rate of 14.2 percent annually 
from 1955 to 1970 and at 9.0 percent annually from 1970 to 1973 
(Table 24); 
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TABLE 24 

EXPENDITURES ON ALL EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
SELECTED YEARS AND PERIODS, 1955 TO 1973 

Millions of Dollars and Annual Rrtes of Increase (Percentage) 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1955 


88 




77 






51 




39 






255 






1960 


166 


(13.6) 


157 


(15 


3) 


95 


(13.4) 


81 


(15 


7) 


499 


(14 


4) 


1965 


313 


(13.5) 


285 


(12. 


6) 


156 


(10.3) 


147 


(12 


8) 


901 


(12 


5) 


1970 


Mb 


{15. U) 


626 


(17. 


0) 


290 


(13.3) 


310 


(16 


0) 


1,871 


(15 


6) 


1971 


816 




663 






291 




337 






2,107 






1972 


878 




716 






310 




367 






2,271 






1973 


938 


(13.3) 


768 


(7. 


0) 


329 


(4.2) 


389 


(7. 


9) 


2,424 


(9. 


0) 



Source: Statistics Canada - Adapted 



- expenditures per full-time student for the full range of educa- 
tional services increased on the average at an annual rate of 
9.6 percent between 1955 and 1970, and at the same rate between 
1970 and 1973 (Table 25); 

- provincial contributions to education increased from 46.4 percent 
ii: 1955 to 53.8 percent in 1973, and federal contributions from 

6.3 percent to 12.9 percenf; in the same period local contributions 
(property taxes) fell from 38.1 percent to 25.3 percent (Table 26); 

- per capita expenditures on all education in the Western Region 
rose from $61 in 1955 to $411 in 1973; in terms of expenditure 
per member of the labour force, the corresponding figures were 
$176 and $975 (Table 27); 

- expenditures on all educatior expanded from the equivalent of 

4.4 percent of personal income of Western Canada in 1955 to 10.5 
percent in 1972 (Table 28); 

- almost four-fifths of revenue in support of the educational enter- 
prise of Western Canada is derived from provincial and local 
sources (government grants and property taxation); the remaining 
one-fifth, primarily in the post-secondary field, is contributed 
from federal government resources; 

- expenditures on education have maintained a fairly consistent 
position at about 30 percent of the total for all public services. 
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TABLE 25 

AVERAGE ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASE 
IN EXPENDITURE PER FULL-TIME STUDENT ON Al.L EDUCATION 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 1973 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


1 

Western 
Region 


1955-60 


7.1 


9.9 


9.9 


11.5 


9.3 


1960-65 


6.9 


7.3 


7.6 


8.9 


7.6 


1965-70 


10.6 


12.5 


12.3 


13.7 


12.1 


1955-70 


8.3 


10.0 


9.9 


11.3 


9.6 


1970-73 


12.9 


6.8 


7.2 


9.9 


9.6 



Source: Statistics Canada - Adapted 

TABLE 26 

TOTAL EXPENDl ^JRES ON ALL EDUCATION 
BY SOURCES OF FUNDS 
WESTERN REGION 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 1973 
(Percentages) 



Years 


Provincial 
Government 


Federal 
Government 


Municipal 
Government 


1955 


46.4 


6.3 


38.1 


1960 


46.5 


9.1 


36.8 


1965 


45.3 


11.6 


31.7 


1970 


54.7 


20.5 


27.1 


1973 


53.fi 


12.9 


25.3 



Includes vocational tiaininn. 



Sonrcc: Stat.jhtics Cana<i. - Adaj^Ltrd 
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TABLE 27 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES ON ALL EDUCATION ^ 
DOLLARS PER CAPITA AND PER MEMBER OF LABOUR FORCK 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 197 3 

a. Dollars Per Capita 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1955 


65 


71 


58 


46 


61 


1960 


104 


122 


104 


89 


106 


1965 


174 


197 


164 


151 


171 


1970 


303 


393 


308 


315 


331 


1973 


405 


456 


362 


390 


411 



b. Dollars Per Member of Labour Force 



Years 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan, 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1955 ^ 


183 








176 


1960 


?94 


335 


301 


244 


297 


1965 


470 


520 


477 


416 


476 


1970 


734 


964 


829 


815 


829 


1973 


936 


1,069 


918 


954 


975 



Includes vocational training. 



No estimates available for prairie provinces separately. 
Source: Statistics Canada - Adapted 
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TABLE 28 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES ON ALL EDUCATION ^ 
PERCENTAGES OF PERSONAl. INCOME 
SELECTED YEARS 1955 TO 1972 



Years 


on L isn 
Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Western 
Region 


1955 


3.9 


5.2 


4.8 


3.6 


4.4 


1960 


5. A 


7 A 


7.0 


5.4 


6.2 


1965 


7.3 


9.7 


8.7 


7.8 


8.3 


1970 


8.9 


12.6 


13.7 


10.8 


10.9 


1971 


10.0 


12.0 


11.6 


10.6 


10.9 


1972 


9.6 


11.5 


11.4 


10.3 


10.5 



Includes vocational training. 



Source: Statistics Canada - Adapted 



322. Given the basic pattern of current developments of educational 
services and enrolment trends described elsewhere in this document, it is 
likf:ly that over-all expenditures for education will continue to increase 
at an annual growth rate in the range of x5 to 20 percent. Some decline 

in enrolnent in basic educaL.ion will be offset in terras of expenditures for 
newer programs and prograr. expansions now being implemented. The major 
increases are expected in posst-school education where participation in a 
growing variety of programs is expanding at an accelerating rate, more 
especially' m the area of parc-time education. 

323. The magnitude of educational spending and its impact on the economy 
as a user of public funds will tend to heighten public concerns over the 
efficiency of educational institutions, both in terms of educational output 
and of their role in giving effect to desired educational purposes. This 
will be reflected in continuing and expanding efforts by provincial 
authorities and educationists at all levels of the educational system to 
devise increasingly effectual strategies and mechanisms for cooperation 
and coordination in the processes of planning, evaluation and decision - 
making. 
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CHAPTER IV 



EMERGING DEVELOPMENTS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 



A. Shaping the Future of Education in Western Canada 

324. To speak of future developments In Western Canadian education is 
first to recall deeply rooted convictions of Wester. p Canadians concerning 
education as an instrument for improvement of the quality of life of 
people, individually and collectively. Central to this theme is the role 
of the individual in society and assertions of his san-itity and ultimate 
worth as a participant in and beneficiary of the society of his life-time. 
It is also to reflect on other conside'-ations which underly present 
policies and planning, chief among which may be cited the Importance of 
recognition of a rapidly changing society, of altered patterns of work and 
leisure, of autonomy and interdependence of individuals and of the role of 
the individual as a change-agent in society. In a more recent sense, it is 
also to take account of commitment in principle to the proprsltion that 
education is the right of every individual, irrespective of '. Ircumstance, 
condition or age. 

1. Current Priorities - An Overview 

325. It is often held that at any given point in time the ideate of 
education mirrors the state of society at that point, that the educational 
system is a reflection of society's aspirations and expectations for present 
and future generations and of its faith in education as an Jastrument for 
accomplishing those ends. In the Western Canadian setting public education, 
less than 100 years old, has evolved through a period in which its society 
has moved from the simple but vital preoccupations of pioneer life to an 
environment of modern social, political and economic structures in an 
increasingly industrial and urbanized society. It has moved from the days 
when its schools were close to the people, when its central purpose was to 
ensure literacy in a population of diverse origins, to a time when societal 
objectives and structiures are both complex and subject to continuous change. 
Notwithstanding rhes* complexities which have ten led to blur the direct and 
more intimate relationship of the people and their schools, the Western 
Canadian tradition of public Involvement in educational affairs remains 
strong. In part this is attributable to the deeply embedded principle of 
strong local government in education, more especially in basic education, 
the administration of which is delegated to eilected school boards in p11 
four provinces. 

326. On the current scene planning and decision-making, whether at the 
levels of the school, the school board or the province, are conditioned by 
the manner and extent of Inter-communlcation between the planners and their 
conscituents. School boards represent and reflect the educational 
aspirations of parents and the local school community; provincial legislatures 
represent the wider constituency of the people of the province and therefore 
the more broadly based purposes of education of a province, seen in the 
context of the whole range of social, economic and political objectives. 
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Til addition to the opcrat 1 processes of representative government, 
other forces and influenc(^s assert themselves at all levels of planning, 
Lhc^ parents and their local organizations at th(* community level, and 
organizations of parents, teachers, school trustees, and of groups 
representing industry, labour, business, professions and the like at the 
provincial level. 

327. Along with continuing public c^^ncerns over rising costs educ^U ion 
and productivity of the on-going educational enterprise, there is on the 
Western Canadian scene an even greater concern that the educational system 
is and will be, in fact built upon purposes and pr grams which will prepare 
present and future generations not only for the kxnd of world which 
their lives will be lived but also to function .ffectually in helping to 
shape that world. It follows that many of the ':urrent issues and developments 
in Western education relate to examination w.d reformulation of educational 
objectives, to meaningful participation in planning and decision-making 
processes, to refinement and improvement of existing educational services 
and to program expansion directed toward maximum opportunity for every 
individual to share in the benefits of education according to his capacities 
and needs. 



Toward Redefinition of Purposes of Education 

328. For purposes of long-term planning and to provide for public involve- 
ment in the early stages of policy-making, royal commissions have for many 
years played an important role as a means for public examination of educa- 
tional issues, and for analyses of possible alternatives for action. In 
more recent years, ministries of education have augmented their resources 
for consultation by the use of the less formal mechanisms of task forces, 
advisory committees and special committees of inquiry. Although the 
ultimate responsibility for decision-making at the provincial level lies 
with a minister of education and his cabinet colleagues, information and 
advice from these sources have an important role in that process. Reports 
and studies are usually made public and therefore become a basis for wider 
public discussion and comment. Portents of future trends and developments 
frequently lie in these reports, if not necessarily in their precise 
recommendations, at least in the results of subsequent evaluation and 
judgments of the ultimate decision-maker. 

329. Analysis of influen^ial studies and reports prepared by or for 
provincial authorities in the past three or four years point to three major 
desiderata which provide the basic thrust of educational purposes and 
therefore the aims and objectives of educational planning in the foreseeable 
future. Manitoba's Guidelines for the Seventies 20, a government document, 
summarizes these intentions in these terms: 

Education policy for the seventies will be directed , 
toward t^e achievement of three basic objectives: 
equality of educational opportunity, responsiveness 
to community needs, and broadening educational 
programs, . 
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330. So stated, these objectives encompass a variety of concerns which 
are expressed by educators, policy-makers and laymen alike in all of the 
provinces. 

331. Equality of educational opportunity as an objective has long been 

a focus of educational planning which has produced a system of educational 
services accessible to the large majority of the population. What is new 
is a wider version of the interpretation of equality. For example, British 
Columbia's x974 White Paper 21 presents the credo: 

Ve believe that a major responsibility of the school 
system is to provide a measure of success for every 
student ... The opportunity for suitable education 
should be provided to all children. 

The Worth Report (Alberta) elaborates this theme by noting that a learner 
may be disadvantaged for many reasons, socio-economic status, geography, 
sex, age, race, as well as conditions pertaining to physical, mental 
and emotional health, and goes on to press the "duty of society to provide 
educational services for every individual child according to his needs, 
abilities and disabilities". On the question of equity Manitoba's 
Guideline s for the Seventies declares the intent of the government "to 
accelerate the movement towards an education system that provides all 
citizens, whatever their economic or social background, with equal access 
to the resources offered by the educational system ...". 22 

332. Educational purposes and determinants of the future will undoubtedly 
be mouloed significantly by current thought as regards relationships of the 
school ox educational system to the community. The Worth Report (Alberta) 
puts .he uatter in perspective by observing that: 

If a community is to be a community, and not just a 
random collection of people and things, then it needs 
both the fee^ and substance of community living. It 
needs a community life support system. 23 

The Report goes on to visualize educational facilities designed and available 
for continuous use by all members of the community, not merely in terms of 
ease of access to a building, but as a "totality of scope and execution that 
imbues the physical environment with a djmamic spirit and force". 

333. Submissions to Saskatchewan's 1973 series of regional conferences 
under the theme "Issues and C' ?s" 2A very frequently emphasized the 
school-community relationship :he Conferencas underlined the view that 
"the school is net seen to exi? t in isolation, but rather that it is one 
of a number of coimiunity and societal institutions". 

33A. The importance attached to community involvement is likewise stressed 
in a reference paper of the Manitoba Department of Education 25 which refers 
to a "modern identification of the schools' community", inferring the need 
for the community :o be Involved in the educational process and for two-way 
communication betweien the schools and the community. The new emphasis on 
school-community relationships is described as follows: 
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The conception Is of a school system as a set of 
opportunities, rather than a set of buildings, as 
an integral part of the life Df the community ... 26 

335. The same report reflects a common thrust in the Western Region with 
regard to decentralization in its observation that "if we are to re-introduce 
meaningful participation as well as allow a creative planning role for the 
Department, we must ensure that functions are decentralized to the level at 
which local self-interest and identification can realize their full 
expression". 27 

336. While these inc'icators of purpose-orientation are in the main 
logical extensions of current objectives, policies and practices, they 
Imply both an increasing emphasis on evaluation of current programs and 
services and a re-examination of a number of commonly held assumptions with 
respect to program development. Quite apart from the general concern with 
standards and quality of educational ojtput, all subject to various forms 
of continuing appraisal, it is becoming, increasingly common practice to 
subject new program proposals to rigorc us evaluation in experimental or 
pilot project situations prior to general implementation. The fact tliat 
various studies of public assessment o^ education indicate basic general 
satisfaction with the schools does not lessen the importance attached by 
educational authorities to developmental processes which are carefully 
designed, well controlled and evaluated. 

337 • In the realm of educational assumptions, one of the more interesting 
examples of an emerging tendency to re-examine the basis for common practice 
is seen in current discup^ion of secondary education programs. The central 
question stems from the proliferation of optional courses which has taken 
place in recent years as an approach to widening the base of learning 
experience at this level. The emerging concern relates to the validity of 
this approach, and by inference to the possibilities of alternative 
strategies which may be more efficient in terras of educational productivity 
and deployment of resources . 

338. The term 'option jungle' which has gained some currency among 
educators and laymen is symptomatic of growing doubt that merely to add 
to the lists of dozens of courses available offers a real guarantee that 
individual differences of students will be met or that basic program 
objectives will be accomplished. As a consequence there is a growing 
tendency, yet mainly at the secondary level, to contemplate programs in 
terms of core subjects plus sufficient options to produce for the 
individual student a coherently patterned program of learning activities. 
Moreover, the emphasis is on adaptation of the content to the level of 
the student's ability and interest. 

339. In this context, Saskatchewan's report on Issues and Choices 28 sees 
basic education as "a basic core of provincially standardized subjects 
which all students need and should be required to take". Tlie notion of 
core is not regarded as alien to the broader pattern of program, for all 
provinces refer to supplementing or including in the total regimen selerlions 
from technical, vocational or other subjects, some new to basic education. 
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such as consumer education and environmental education. Alberta's Goals 
of Basic Education 29 exemplifies a growing recognition of school living 
as a feature of learning experience: 

Recognition is given to the fact thac those who 
spend a significant portion of their day in the 
school society are members of the larger society 
as well. For the school this means recognizing 
the pupil as a member of society who is not only 
being prepared for life outside of and after 
school but who is also living life while at school. 

340. Another type of broadening emphasis is exemplified in a recent 
statement of Alberta's Minister of Education 30 "regarding treatment in 

^school programs of such matters as Canadian content, family life education, 
sex -stereotyping With reference to principle "it is an objective 

of the Alberta educational system to develop students* capacities to think 
clearly, reason logically, examine ^11 issues and reach sound judgments". 
In elaboration of policy guidelines based on this principle. Alberta's 
position is that students should have experiences in selecting and organizing 
information, sufficient for drawing intelligent conclusions on a wide range 
of issues relevant to the society in which tbey live and will live. With 
respect to controversial issues, it is emphasized that information available 
should represent alternative points of view, should reflect the maturity, 
capabilities and edu^.at'^ :)nal needs of the students and the stated objectives 
of the educational sysi -i. for the level of education concerned. 

341. In somewhat the same way, other provinces cite the importance of 
recognition of the role of individuals as an 'effective' person in society, 
aptly defined in British Columbia's White Paper as typically "those who 
take social responsibility, (and) participate fully in the decisions that 
affect their lives ...". This emphasis on autonomy ol the individual 
carries with it obvious inferences for broadening curriculum and learning 
styles and for processes of decision-making at the school-community level. 
The same regard for the rights of the individual student has led to 
re-examination of policies pertaining to school record keeping, on^ result 
of which has been the emergence of student record systems which extend to 
the student rights to confidentiality in keeping with commonly accepted 
standards in society. 

Other Indicators of Priorities for the Future 

342. Several references have already been made to the current preoccupation 
of governments to promote studies and consultation, the central purpose of 
which is to produce a foundation or model for future planning on the basis 

of maximum public understanding, participation and support. If these have 
focused primarily on the general direction and on a new perception of educa- 
tional purposes, they also give poirt to various other studies and inquiries 
of more specific references, and to legislative activity of recent years. 

343. Among subjects of particular study and investigation since 1970, the 
following t hemes predominate in the Western Region - Early Childhood 
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Education, Native Education, Secondary and Post-Secondary Education, 
Educacion of the Handicapped^ Recurrent Education, Teacher Training, 
Curriculum Expansion (Environmental Education, Consumer Education, Driver 
Training), Governance and Financing of Post-School Education, and Educa- 
tional Technology. Related to these, and in part as a result of these 
activities, recent legislation has been promulgated r ,ive effect to 
new developments in such areas as Education of the Ha:rdicapped , Kindergarten 
Education, University Governance, Educational Communications systems. 
Certification of Teachers and Educational Finance. 

Although space does not permit elaboration of all of these indicators 
of current trends in giving shape to education of the future, four major 
areas will be discussed in the following section of this Chapter. 

2 . Areas of Major Development 

Early Childhood Education - Kindergarten 

345. Early childhood education, as noted earlier in this Report, is <t 
late--comer on the educational scene of Western Canada and at this time has 
the kindergarten for its principal focus of attention. Initial legislation, 
which remained largely unchanged and unenforced for many years, prescribed 
in very general terms in matters of program, teaching services, facilities 
and administration. Recent legislation, mainly in the late 1960's and 
1970' s in all four provinces, makes clear the intent to embrace kindergarten 
education as an integral feature of the public sector, to provide funds on 
the same basis as for other educational services and to give more specific 
direction to the kind and quality of services available to children at this 
age level. It should however be noted that attendance in kindergarten is 
still not compulsory and that school boards are not required by law to 
provide kindergarten education, except in British Columbia. Given present 
policies of financial support and strong public opinion in favour of 
kindergarten education, implementation of such services and full participation 
in them is proceeding apace, hindered only by a temporary shortage of qualified 
teachers and facilities. The commitment of the provincial authorities to 
integration of kindergarten into public education, together with the pressures 
of rising costs, seems likely to result in a decline of private kindergarten, 
except in Alberta where they are subsidized at the same level as those in 
the public sector. 

3A6. Integration with Elementary Education . Kindergarten facilities 
provided by school boards are typically located in elementary schools where 
certain common services and conveniences are shared. Despite local 
differences in facilities available and in approach to implementation, there 
is some evidence of classroom integration and, to some extent, of program 
integration. While pre-primary or pre-elementary education is generally 
considered as a unique experience in which children function within their 
own age group, such features of kindergarten education as in-class interest 
centres, more comprchcnsi\ e approach to tlii language drts, use of p<ireiU 
voluntet^rs and extensive use of pai ent-teat her (onlercMnef luiV(^ appeared 
1 U( roasir^',1 y in piimary (MiiuaMon, A recent Study of lli< potent i.il ot 
1 lit e>»r.il i ng kiiuit I j'.n t eii .iiui p< I - 1 i ih1< i )mi t i n pro^T.ii. id , .i ^1 <it i 1.( u.iii is 
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supportive of the application of kindergarten philosophy to primary grades 
on the grounds that "a broader range of individual needs can be met; 
children are more actively involved in the process of learning; and the 
opportunity to manipulate, experience and discover through activity centres 
facilitates future learning". The same Study, noting that merely to put 
two or more grades in one classroom does not guarantee integration, asserts 
that true integration occurs when "... the program is designed to provide 
for all pupils to learn together and through one another, using activities 
which are valuable to children, no matter the age". While education 
ministries furnish the local education authorities, including the teachers, 
with outlines and sugj?estions with respect to integrated programs, they do 
not enforce content and technique requirements. What is finally delivered 
rests with the teachers and school boards. 

347. Finance . Because kindergarten education is still in formative 
stages of development and Implementation, educational authorities at both 
the provincial and local levels continue to give a high priority to problems, 
plans and policies pertinent to this component of basic education. 

348. Not least among the problems is that of financing kindergarten 
education. In as much as provincial foundation grant programs for basic 
education in Western Canada are typically based on enrolment and estimates 
of costs of services at each level, kindergarten has been indexed as 
approximately comparable to elementary education for purposes of grant 
calculation. However the g-c.nt payments received by school boards are 
unconditional in the sense that the local authority is not accountable to 
the provincial government for internal allocations of funds, whether the 
source of funds is provincial or from local taxation. Enternal priorities 
may therefore vary among school boards and allocations to kindergarten 
education may be relatively large or small, depending on their decisions 
with respect to the importance attached to that level of education. While 
both the provincial and local authorities subscribe to the principle of 
local autonomy in financial planning, the practice of that autonomy is a 
major determinant of the extent to which provincial objectives with respect 
to kindergarten are attained. There are no indications of the need or 
desirability of applying special incentive grants as inducements to more 
rapid implementation. 

3^9. Time-Tabling . Scheduling of kindergarten classes, conventionally 
based on half-time attendance, takes two major forms, half-day classes every 
day and full-day classes on alternate days. The former tends to prevail 
in urban communities and the latter in rural areas where transportation of 
children is a necessary adjunct to delivery of services. Provincial 
regulations are not prescriptive in this regard, and local school boards 
are encouraged to experiment with variations of both of these modes in an 
effort to determine the system best suited to loca] conditions and with 
maximum efficiency in terms of costs, particularly where transportation is 
involved. Transportation of kindergarten children as a current issue turns 
on three major concerns, the high cost of adding iioon-hour bus service, 
the distance to classes, and the educational implications of full-day as 
opposed to half -day attendance. Results of experimentation in the past two 
years is inconclusive, but there would appear to be some consensus that in 
rural areas alternate full-day attendance is preferable and practicable. 

12d 
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350. Specifications with respect to facilities for kindergarten vary from 
province to province, mainly in the details of pertinent regulations. 
Space requirements range from 25 to 40 square feet per student, depending 
on the number of children to included in an instructional unit. 
Typically kindergarten space includes a wet area, a carpeted area and at 
least three activity areas, together with equipment and storage space. 
Normal school standards are expected with reference to heating, lighting, 
safety and washrocxn accommodations. Likewise outside play space suitable 
to this age level is required. 

351. Teachers . Expansion of kindergarten education has necessarily been 
governed to some extent by the availability of qualified teachers, a need 
which is gradually being met by the teacher-training institutions. Many 
teachers presently employed were initially educated to elementary school 
teaching and recruited from the ranks of primary school staffs after taking 
special courses in kindergarten education. Among sponsors of these courses 
were the universities, departments of euucation and teachers' associations. 
Moreover specialization in early childhood education in the regular 
teacher-training programs is now available in all four provinces. 

352. The growth of kindergarten education has precipitated a new interest 
in tUe use of teacher aides, a type of supportive service heretofore 
somevfhat sporadically and experimentally applied mainly in elementary 
schools during the past decade. Volunteers, usually parents, senior 
citizens, university students and occasionally interested secondary education 
students, are gradually emerging as a further human resource in-put to 
kindergarten education, more especially in urban areas, a trend encouraged 

by the educational authorities. 

353. Canadian experience with children's programming by radio and tele- 
vision, together with current provincial developments in educc^tional 
technology, suggest a strong likelihood that future experimentation with 
delivery of kindergc.r ten services will include programming of this type, 
with the homes becoroing directly involved in the educational experience of 
the children. 

354. Supervision . Education departments have traditionally provided 
supervisory and cc/nsultant services to major program areas of the school 
system. These services were designed in part to promote provincial 
objectives, to maintain standards and to assist local authorities with 
program implementation. Reflecting the current trend to local supervision, 
the provincial auihorities do not generally employ specific personnel to 
supervise kindergarten education, and rely on the school boards to provide 
the services needed at that level. It should be noted however that the 
need for provincial liaison is recognized. Alberta, for example, employs 
consultants or coordinators in early childhood education at the provincial 
and regional levels. In Saskatchewan, the department of education will 
employ consultants with kindergarten responsibilities in four of the six 
regional offices of the department in 1974 as well as a provincial consultant. 

351. C urricul uni . The IrcnJ toward locally developed curriculum is nowhere 
more evident than in tho ficUl of early childhood educati^^n. Although 
provincial curriculum oiilljn«s have been in existence sinc<.* the mid-1930's, 
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their influence on kindergarten education was probably marginal. This may 
be attributed to the earlier status of kindergarten education in which its 
relatively low priority gave it nominal recognition in terms of financial 
support, supervision, pre-service and in-service education for teachers* 
The situation under present policies and initiatives is reflected in 
Alberta's policy bulletin, Operational Plans for Early Childhood Services , 
which proposes that **local communities with the assistance of consultative 
services from local departments of government and local professional groups 
should become involved in setting up their own programs 

356. This emphasis on local involvement does not preclude a positive role 
for educational authorities in the design of program plans. For example, 

in Saskc^tchewan the Minister of Education established a Departmental Kinder- 
garten Program Development Committee composed of classroom teachers, 
university professors, school superintendents, a kindergarten supervisor 
and departmental program consultants, which has prepared a curriculum guide 
and a kindergarten teachers' resource book. At the same time, an increasing 
emphasis on pre-service and continuing in-service education of teachers, 
clearly reflects a policy of reliance on the professional capabilities of 
teachers rather than on provincial prescription. 

357. The place of kindergarten education as a full-fledged component of 
basic education is no longer in question. The commitment of educationists, 
parents, administrators and of education ministries is firm. What remains 
is to consolidate and refine programs and to complete the expansion 
necessary to universal access to these services. These ends imply the 
effort necessary to produce an adequate supply of highly qualified teachers, 
consultants and supervisors, to establish effective mechanisms for community 
involvement, and to minimize disparities in services, more especially in 
rural areas. Other major tasks of the moment relate to the design features 
of kindergarten f:wilities and accommodations and to improvement of 
transportation services to ensure universal accessibility. 

Edncation of the Handicapped 

358. In the early tradition of education when learning experience in the 
school, the curriculum and organization of instruction, were directed toward 
the large mass of the so-called 'average' of students, those children who 
could not respond reasonably well often completed their education outside 
the school, learning whatever their homes could contribute by way of useful 
skills, habits and personal attributes. These were the 'slow-learners' for 
whom the teachers, by reason of limitations of their teaching situation or 
of understanding and professional capabilities, could provide only minimal 
individual or special attention. Those whose learning disabilities were 
more aggravated might not attend school more than a year or ;.wo, and a few 
might never enroll in school. However the gradual evolution of a concern 
for and understanding of individual differences in children produced a 
variety of attempts to overcome learning difficulties or to modify programs 
sufficiently to warrant continued attendance at school. ft was these efforts 
which resulted in Special Education Programs, Opportunity Classes, Remedial 
Classes, and specialized institutions such as those for the blind, deaf and 
severely retarded. 
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Vj9. In more reicnl times cliildren and yout li wlio for whatever ri*asons 
deviate s ignif leant J y or sufficiently from tlie norm as t o be unable to 
})iolit from the basic progr^im of the schools .ire ro)',ar(lcd as children with 
special needs attributable to some form of handicapping, physical, ment.il, 
emotional or social. 

360. Because the term 'handicapped' is one in common usage across the 
Region to identify a broad range of kinds and degrees of exceptionality 
among students, it is used here in an all-inclusive sense in this aspect of 
educational services. 

361. Allowing for some differences in specifics of local terminology, 
conditions which give rise to handicapping in one form or another are 
generally categorized in Western Canada to include those of: 

sensory origin 

auditory (deaf and hard of hearing) 

- visual (blind and partially sighted) 

- mental deviations 

retarded (educable, trainable, custodial) 

- communication disorders 

- basic psychological processes in understanding or in 

using spoken or written language 

- speech (defective) 

- neurological, orthopedic, physical impairment 

injury, crippling, weakness 

behavioral disorders 

emotionally disturbed 
delinquent 

362. Data corcerning the incidence of handicapping and exceptionality, 

the subject of numerous studies, are somewhat inconclusive, but are generally 
assumed for working purposes to be in the order of 10 percent of the school 
age population. 

363. All foul provinces^have by legislation provided for the education of 
the blind and ceaf. Eaqif has a provincial residential school for the deaf 
and British Columbia has the only school for the blind in the Western Region. 
The three provinces without schools for the blind provlHp services under 
agreements with the provinces which have such institutions, including British 
Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. Tuition, travel and accommodation are fully 
subsidized by the province of which a student is a resident. 

364. Each province also maintains provincial institutions for the severely 
retarded. In recent years provincial authorities have encouraged local 
school authorities with financial support to provide, either within their 
own school system or by inter-jurisdictional cooperation, for services to 
all but those children suffering severe handicapping or requiring custodial 
care, ii eluding the hard of hearing and partially sighted. Present 
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legislation in Saskatchewan makes it mandatory for school boards to provide 
services for most handicapped children. In Manitoba the mandatory feature 
is limited to the educable and trainable retarded, and in the other two 
provinces, the legislation is permissive and enabling, with financial 
incentives built in to encourage boards to provide services. 

365. Services to the Handicapped . Legislation pertaining to delivery 
systems of services to the handicapped is typically non-prescriptive. 
Developments within and among the provinces tend therefore to reflect local 
conditions and circumstances such as the numbers of students with special 
needs, the level of local concern for such students, the professional 
capabilities of school personnel, and availability of specialized consultants 
and auxiliary services in the health and welfare fields. Notwithstanding 
the consequent variety of approaches to provision of services, the general 
pattern which has tended to emerge is of a hierarchy of services illustrated 
in Chart III. Not intended to be descriptive of any one province in all 
respects, this representation summarizes the general approach in all of them, 
with differences mainly in matters of nomenclature, emphasis and comprehen- 
siveness of program services. 
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366. The traditional view that provincial authorities should be responsible 
for services to the severely handicapped, for example, blind, deaf and 
severely retarded or emotionally disturbed, and that other deviations in 
children fall somewhere between the school and the home, has undergone very 
considerable change in the past two decades. Moreover, the merits of 
residential institutions as treatment centres has been sharply challenged 

on educational grounds. As a consequence, there has been a strong develop- 
ment of services for all but the most severely handicapped in local or 
community settings within and as an integral feature of the local ^ jblic 
school system. 

367. The initial response of local school systems focused on the mildly 
handicapped, the slow learner, the educable retarded, and resulted in the 
provision of 'special classes' in what are of cen called opportunity rooms, 
remedial rooms and the like. A more recent tendency is to eliminate the 
relative isolation of such classes by retaining the children in the 
regular classes of a school and by providing special teaching services. 
Illustrative of this tendency is the experience in Manitoba where in the 
past three years the number of 'special class' .eachers has fallen by 

25 percent and the number of resource teachers (specialized teachers not 
attached to regular classes) has increased by 600 percent. 

368. For the moderately handicapped, the trainable retarded, most services 
were nitially developed by semi-private special interest associations, 
usually with financial support from provincial governments and often from 
school boards, in special day schools. Following the trend toward public 
responaibility for these children, these schools are being absorbed in the 
regular school system with services provided directly by school boards. 

a result the provincial residential training schools for the trainable and 
custodial retarded are experiencing decline in enrolments and disappearance 
of long *^aiting lists, especially of children classified as trainable 
retarded. 

369. The same trend is apparent with respect to children with moderate 
disabilities of hearing and sight. Current practice is to keep these 
children in their regular school classes with the assistance of resource 
teachers and specially designed learning materials and aids. 

370. Services to the severely handicapped by provincial governments tend 
historically to have been assigned to departments of education for the blind 
and deaf, and to departments of health or welfare for retardates, occasionally 
with joint or interdepartmental advisory committees to coordinate depart- 
mental planning. However some of the larger urban school systems have 
initiated local services for the deaf and blind, some with emphasis on 
pre-school training to prepare these children for enrolment in the regular 
schools . 

371. The growing concern for services to emotionally disturbed children 
has in recent years widened to include those classified as delinquent. 
Provincial institutions of the past for older child delinquents, commonly 
known as reform schools, were primarily custodial and education was 
Incidental to correction programs. These have to a large extent been 
succeeded by a different type of institution frequently residential but 
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devoted much less to custodial care than to diagnostic and remedial 
treatment and to maximization of educational services. Although sponsored 
and administered by semi-private special interest groups or associations, 
these institutions receive very substantial financial support from provincial 
governments. These special schools have an in-house educational program and 
staff, but a number of them are experimenting with part-time or full-time 
attendance in the r.--'jlar schools as a means of enhancing prospects for 
earlier and more coniplete rehabilitation. The institutions themselves 
endeavor to provide for the diagnostic, psychological, health and welfare 
needs with the cooperation of government and local agencies. Child 
delinquency, at least in its aggravated forms, has not traditionally been 
regarded as a problem primarily in the ambit of public education. But 
having emerged as a major concern in the mental health field and consequently 
with major implications for services to the emotionally disturbed, increasing; 
involvement of the educational system would appear to be in prospect. 

372. Given the complex nature of programming and staffing for special 
services to the handicapped, not to mention the high cost factors, there 
are major disparities between urban and rural communities. In sparsely 
populated communities in which the local school authorities are unable to 
provide but minimal services within their schools, it is common practice 
for those authorities either to 'purchase' services from a neighboring 
jurisdiction or to enter into agreements with other school systems to 
conduct joint programs of services. Provincial governments encourage such 
collaboration by offering financial incentives to approved programs. In 
addition, provincial authorities are increasing emphasis on coordination 
of the roles of departments of education, health and welfare (and in some 
iiisLdnces recreation and justice) in an effort to combine all available 
resources toward the common objective of providing adequate diagnostic 

and remedial services to those in need, irrespective of geographical 
location. Toward this end. Alberta is experimenting with a plan to develop 
regional diagnostic and remedial centres throughout the province, staffed 
to provide an outreach service to all communities where need exists. 
Saskatchewan has established a special agency to coordinate specialized 
services of the departments of government concerned with education, health 
and social services, also with an emphasis on regional services to rural 
areas. Likewise Manitoba and British Columbia are engaged in developmental 
plans for regional services as nearly as possible comparable- to those 
available in the larger urban communities. 

373. The regional approach has been adopted in all four provinces to 
maximize utilization of specialized services already in existence in 
regional divisions of the departments concerned. For example, health and 
welfare departments have specialixed staff and consultants in such fields 
as speech, psychological, psychiatric and social welfare services, though 
not yet in the number to provide a full range of remediation as well as 
diagnostic services. A shortage of qualified personnel has tended to 
necessitate a regional emphasis on diagnostic services and dependence on 
whatever remedial services teachers and o^her professional personnel already 
in the schools may be able to afford. Full implementation of programs now 
in train trierefore depend to a large extent on the cap. .ity of educational 
Inst i tut ions to prepare specialised persons in the numbers required. In the 
meantime regional personnel are experimenting with various methods for 
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delivery oi services, for example, the itinerant model. One such, for 
illustration, is the Saskatchewan Hearing Aid Plan, under which a regiuPa.l 
office unit of a health region moves about an arep to carry out hearing 
screening and hearing-aid fitting, as well as testing and repair of hearing 
aids. 

37^. Referring to services with respect to specific types of handicaps, 
an increasing number of schools are equipped with, or otherwise have access 
to, braille and large-print materials, tape recorders, looped classrooms 
with sound amplification, for use in the community-based programs related 
to sensory handicaps. Services to the retarded at the community level 
except for the severely retarded are located in 2 variety oi settings, 
developmental day care, kindergarten, day school, day classes, vocational 
and work- training. 

375. Historically, diagnostic and therapeutic services to children with 
spe^ich disorders have been a function of health and medical agencies. 

The current trend toward coordination of special services seems likely to 
result in strengthening liaison and cooperation between health and educa- 
tional authorities at both the regional and community levels, more 
especially in programs of remediation. Children handicapped by neui ological, 
orthopedic or general health Impairment, and not infrequently by two or 
more such conditions, are normally provided for in special residential or 
day institutions, including rehabilitation centres and hospitals with 
teachers assigned to them or in some schools where special areas have been 
designed to serve these needs. 

376. Educational Objectives , In principle the objectives of education 
for the handicapped are viewed as the same as those for normal children. 
It follows therefore that the curriculum and program content, the educa- 
tional regimen for children with special needs, differs less in basic types 
of content than in the approach to teaching and learning. Within the limits 
imposed by handicapping conditions, curriculimi content include^^ learning 
experience in the basic skills subjects, cultivation of specific talents 

or aptitudes and personal attributes, manual and vocational skills. There 
tends as well to be a considerable emphasis on social and emotional habili- 
tatlon and on occupational preparation purposed to inculcate a positive 
and constructive sense of personal worth and of a satisfying role in life. 
Although provincial departments of education orovide guidelines to programs 
and courses of study, particularly for the retarded, these are not 
prescriptive and are intended only to provide basic guidance to educational 
institutions In designing specific programs for the particular children 
they serve. Ultimate decisions on program lie with the . al education 
authorities, the school staffs and consultants, with su^h assistance as 
may be available from other specialized health and welfare agencies In the 
province, region or community. 

377. Enroimcj By reason of the complex nature of services to handicapped 
children, toj an r with the variety of approaches to these services and to 
identification f clients in the several provinces, comparable data are 

not readily available to indicate the extent to which these children are 
being served. Observations concetning participation must therefore be very 
general. For example, data for 1972-73 indicates that 40,000 children, or 
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3.3 percent of the total elementary-secondary enrolment of 1,435,000 
the publicly administered schools of the Region, were enrolled in special 
classes or were receiving special services in those schools. These data, 
however, exclude children enrolled in provincial schools for the blind 
and deaf and in schools administered by local orivate associations for 
the mentally retarded. Moreover many school jurisdictions do not, as a 
matter of policy, make distinctions among children on the basis of special 
program services. 

378. To speak of the current status of education of the handicapped is 
to recall that this aspect of educational development has only in recent 
years emerged as a priority in educational planning, that legislation in 
the Region is, with one or two exceptions, enabling rather than mandatory, 
and that ifs development is necessarily intricately involved with other 
specialized services and agencies. School systems and departments of 
education have evolved procedures for providing direct services in some 
aspects of the program and for purchase of services in others, for example, 
diagnostic and remedial, therapy, transportation and residential fees. 
Moreover, they have access to services-of other government departments in 
the fields of speech therapy, social work, psychology and psychiatry. 

379. Prospects. A review of current policy statements and recent legis;- 
lation clearly indicates a firm commitment to gradual implementation of a 
comprehensive program of educational services for children with special 
needs attributable to personal handicapping. The commitment is in part 
embedded in recent or contemplated legislation in two provinces by which 
the provision of services is or will be mandatory and in part, in all four 
provinces, In financial incentives to local school boards and approved 
semi-private agencies. In conjunction with the basic priority of extension 
of a comprehensive program of services to children irrespective of geogra- 
phical circumstance, provincial authorities have addressed themselves to the 
equally important objective of coordinating and rationalizing the special 
capabilities of all government and community agencies in the common effort 
to serve these children. Allied to this is the trend toward focusing 
developments wherever possible on community-based programs, supported and 
promoted by government departments through grant programs and consultant 
services. 

380. These priorities have a wide base of public support, not only among 

the parents of handicapped children but also within associations and societies 
devoted to this special interest together with teacher and school trustees 
associations. In addition to the studies, reports ard representations of 
provincial groups, the four Western Provinces are prei;ently engaged in an 
interprovincial task force mandated to study and recommend procedures for 
gathering, evaluating and storing materials concerning the visually handi- 
capped and for computerized access thereto on a regional basis. This effort 
at interprovincial cooperation and rationalization may be expected to serve 
as a model for joint participation in other aspects of development in this 
fijld, for example in research and in rationalization of services of a 
highly specialized type required for children of multi-handicaps or other 
low incidence or aggravated forras of handicap. Among the possibilities 
which have a real potential is a regional school for the blind with facilities 
and program designed to serve both the totally blind and those with ddditional 
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handicaps such as deafness, retardation or other physical or menial 
conditions. Although all four provinces have residential schools for the 
deaf, it is conceivable that one or two of these could be developed jointly 
as highly specialized centres for children with additional handicaps other 
than blindness. 

381. Quite apart from the very high cost considerations with respect to 
special services, the growing recognition of the importance of researcli and 
program development in the area of preventive services might well give point 
to interprovincial participation in studies and future planning. Given the 
fact that each province is already engaged in efforts to establish registries 
of children with special needs, the combined expertise and experience which 
has been accumulated individually in a very complex field would appear to 
be a logical extension of joint activity of mutual value. 



Recurrent Education 

382. For present purposes recurrent education is defined as participation 
by individuals in educational programs following exit from formal schooling 
and intended as a continuing activity at various stages of life and career. 
Its purposes are perceived in terms of motivations related to personal 
growth and development, to adaptation to vocational and avocational needs, 
to career enhancement and to cultivation of personal interests and skills 
pertaining to participation in democratic processes of modern society, 

383. In the Western Canada context 'exit from formal schooling' is not 
intended to imply all education following completion of basic education, for 
it is increasingly common for adults, often after a considerable period of 
time, to resume forma] education on a full-time basis in universities and 
non-university institutions in programs leading to degrees and diplomas. 
While the motivations which result in persons resuming their formal 
education in this manner may be quite similar to those already referred to, 
the present intent is to focus on the relatively new phenomenon of adults 
who from time to time rejoin the educational process, part-time or full-time 
for relatively short periods, over their life-span. 

384. In local usage, this phenomenon commonly includes references to 
continuing education, further education, adult education, adult night school 
and variations of these themes. Moreover, it is not in any way exclusive 

in terms of institutions, for the programs of recurrent education may be 
found in the offerings of school boards, of colleges and universities, of 
institutes of technology, of the community colleges, and additionally, i.> 
informal learning experience outside the formal educational system. The 
growing importance attaching to the role of informal education is for 
example, referred to in the report of the Task Force on Post-Secondary 
Education in Manitoba ^2 in its allusion to "post-secondary education at an 
informal level** and further is in harmony with the urging of the Faure 
Report 33 that ''all kinds of institutions, whether designed for teaching 
or not, and many forms of sorial and economic acti^aty must be used for 
educational purposes" . 
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385. The description which follows therefore has for its scope education 
which is pursued by adults, usually for relatively short terms, after 
periods of time in other pursuits, in educational institutions or in 
educational experience outside the formal educational system. This education 
may be work-oriented or general, and may occur at several stages of life 

and career. 

386. Notwithstanding the lack of common terminology and consistent nomen- 
clature, there is a general acceptance in Western Canada of the concept 

of life-long learning, according to which it is recognized that people in 
modem society have a need, a desire, and a capacity to continue to acquire 
new knowledge, skills and attitudes throughout their lives. In all four 
provinces, recent government appointed task forces, commissions and special 
committees have each in their own way given expression to what the Worth 
Report in Alberta puts as a proposition that "educational planning must 
take life-long learning as a basic assumption". Learning in this sense 

is not construed as merely an accumulation of experience gained in unstructured 
situations in life. Enhancement of the capacities of an individual to cope 
with life, to live usefully and satisf yingly , rests, not so much on incidental 
experience as such, as on opportunities for organized study and reflection 
which leads to new insights, perceptions and behaviors in relation to those 
experiences. Education provides the setting and process by which such 
learning is achieved, providing of course that it relates meaningfully to 
the purposes and motives of the learning adult. 

387. Chart IV summarizes in a general way the present institutional 
orientation of the processes of life-long learning in Western Canada in terms 
of ends, means and forms with respect to formal education and recurrent 
education. School systems, colleges, institutes and universities are 
involved with the processes of both formal and recurrent education, albeit 
with two sets of clients and two basic purposes. Beyond these institutions 
recurrent education looks to additional agencies, normally at the periphery 
of formal educacion, for extension and elaboration of its processes. The 
Chart also reveals supplementary services which relate both to formal and 
recurrent education. Cultural institutions in this context refer to public 
libraries, museums and art galleries, which in addition to serving as 
resource centres to other educational agencies and individuals, are increasingly 
active in initiating their own programs. 

388. Although the school system is induced among institutions concerned 

in iife-long and recurrent education, the discussion which follows with regard 
to the latter will focus primarily on 'post-school* education, that is, 
educational participation which occurs at times after completion of basic 
elementary-secondary education. 

389. Objectives . Reports of commissions, task forces and special committees 
In all four provinces tend to define the goal ^hrust of public policies in 
education "to make every individual truly a person and a full citizen of our 
society". 35 General goals of education, equally pertinent to recurrent 
educ.itlon, include an emphasis on the nurturing of growth toward self-hood 
.ind individual freedom and toward development of personal values and social 
(onscUMice. In this vein, Saskatchewan's Ri^port of the Ministor*s Advisory 
(\>mputttM» ni\ Comnninity CoUt'^;cs stresses fh.it uulividuals must be ahlr lo 
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recogniza new learning requirements and assume greater responsibility :.r 
setting and pursuing their own goals, bearing in mind that the individual 
is umself also a part of a larger society in which he is a participant. 
Manitoba s Task Force wrote that "we must consider the rights of Individual 
Manitoba citizens as well as the needs of society". 36 There is a basic 
assutapt ion than social good derives from maximum development of each 
Individual's capacities. 

390. As providers of certain forms of education to adults, government 
departments other than departments of education also have objectives which 
may be summarized in terras of development and maintenance of work skills, 
of education of the public in matters pertaining to economic productivity, 
consumer knowledge and the like, and of promotion of improvement of living 
conditions in matters of health, community development, welfare, culture 
and recreation. Likewise other groups such as business and industrial 
associations, labour unions, religious and other voluntary organizations 
oromote educational activities which tend to be functional to their own 
goals, but often with a common element which might be described as education 
In human relations. 

391 In the ultimate sense of participation in recurrent education the 
decisions of individuals are inevitably influenced by the extent to which 
they are able to reconcile personal goals and organizational or social 
goals. The latter emerge in stated or implicit objectives of the providers 
of services and in the manner in which those services are made available. 
For example, the historical tendency in Western Canada as elsewhere to 
Identify recurrent education with vocationally-oriented education is mainlv 
attributable to relatively generous financial support of governments to ' 
programs purposed to up-grade vocational and technical competencies of the 
labour force. Notwithstanding the persistence of this tendency, there are 
distinct Indications of policy approaches by provincial governments to 
broaden the concept of recurrent education and to widen the base of programs 
of financial support. For example, in its Draft Guidelines and Procedures 
on Further Education Policy 37, the Department of Advanced Education in 
Alberta refers to grants for non-credit, non-vocational programs. Likewise 
pioposals and policies for community colleges in Saskatchewan, and Task 
Force proposals in Manitoba and British Columbia highlight the need to 
support broad programs based on individual and community needs. Moreover 
even in vocationally-oriented courses, all four provinces have in r-cent 
years experimented with 'life-skill' training as a feature of those 'courses . 
Life-skills in this context efer to ciltivation of personal attributes 
which enhance human relations both in a work situation and in the more 
general sense of interpersonal relationships. In statistical terms, 
comparable data over a period cf years are not available, but Tables 29 
and 30 afford an indication of the situation in 1971-72 with reference to 
participation In non-credit vocational and general interest programs. 

392. Data for British Columbia are set out separately from the Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba group in order to reflect significant differenc.-s 
In participation patterns of that province as compared witn the three 
prairie provinces. It will be noted that although registrations in non - 
credit courses rt-fh'ct a clear bias in favour of general intere-,c courses, 
vu<at:nn,.l c<.ur.,.s sLill attract approximately one in three of the 
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TABLE 29 

REGISTRATIONS IN NON-CREDIT COURSES 

VOCATIONAL AND GENERAL INTEREST 
BY NUMBERS ENROLLED AND PERCENTAGES 
1971-72 





Prairie 


British 




Western 




Provinces 


Columbia 




Region 






Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Vocational 


44,472 


41.2 


57,974 


30.1 


102,446 


34.1 


General Interest 


63,463 


58.8 


134,331 


69.9 


197,794 


65.9 




107,935 


100.0 


192,305 


LOO.O 


300,240 


100.0 



Source: Statistics Cansda-Service Bulletin, Adapted 



TABLE 30 

PERCENTAGE GROUPINGS IN SPECIFIC FIELDS 
VOCATIONAL AND GENERAL INTEREST COURSES 

Prairie British 
Provinces Columbia 



Vocational 



Business Management 42.6 29.3 

Agriculture 11.6 2.0 

Health Sciences 4.1 12.7 

Fine and Applied Arts 2.8 0.1 

Other Trades/Technical 21.7 44.2 

General Interest 

Fine Arts and Crafts 23.9 22.5 

Home Arts 17.7 13.7 

Modem Languages and Lit. 4.4 0.5 

Public Affairs 4.8 6.9 
Personal Development 

and Leadership 5.8 7.3 

Recreational Skills 13.6 16.4 



Source: Statistics Canada-Service Bulletin, Adapted 
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registrants. To the latter could be added another 50,000 (87 percent male) 
engaged in vocational courses as trainees in industry. Percentage groupings 
in Table 30 reflect a variety of influences within the provinces such as 
the nature of the economy, ethnic origins of the population and other 
demographic features. For example, in the prairie provinces with their 
relatively greater diversity of ethnic and cultural characteristics, 
interest in culturally-oriented courses is greater than in British Columbia. 
On the other hand the relatively greater urbanization and industrialization 
of British Columbia is revealed in the apparent attraction of vocational 
courses in the trades and technical fields. 

393. In the total perspective of participation in recurrent education, 
it should be noted that these data reflect only registrations in prograirs 
which are reported and do not include persons who may have registered in a 
course at any of a number of institutions without any intention of pursuing 
it for credit purposes; nor do they include those who participate in informal 
education activities. At the present stage of development, it is not possible 
to assess the extent to which current services reflect a response to 
objectives of ihdividuals as such, for in general the individual is limited 

to the options which may have been in the maia determined by the providers 
of the services available. It is on this point that policy-makers are 
devoting increasing attention in the hope of arriving at an acceptable 
balance of individual and societal goals. 

394. Institut ional Services . To view recurrent education in the Western 
Region in che broad sweep of participation in current programs is to locate 
the providers of those programs and to identify their clients. Table 31 
sets out this information for 1971-7^ in terms of institutional programs 
and enrolments. 

395. In the Western Region as a whole universities and colleges have 
tended co dominate as providers of services in both credit and non-credit 
programs. However, it will be noted that institutional roles vary greatly 
among the individual provinces. This is attributable to the historical 
evolution of these services, the most notable feature of which is that the 
commonalities apparent in other components of the educaUonal system do not 
occur as a pattern in recurrent education. 

396. Although services in the public sector in all four provinces emanate 
from tlie basic school systems, universities, various types of colleges, 
correspondence schools, and vocational centres, the degree of involvement 
of each is in many cases very different and tends to reflect the approach 
of each province to this aspect of education. For example, the prominence 
of program services in the basic school system in British Columbia reflects 
the long history and emphasis on adult education programs by major school 
boards in that province. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan on the other hand, 
the universities have tended to play the major role, as have the colleges 
and universities in Alberta, although all have a tradition )f school board 
programs. It should be noted however that the recent emer^^cnre of the 
college movement, particularly of the community colleges, in all four 
provinces, is already producing a shift of focus from school board and 
university programs to college programs. This is not to imply that the 
traditional providers are likely to vacate entirely their roles in re( urrent 
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education, but rather that there will be a significant realignment of 

oroh^Ml^r*./ u P^^' projections in Alberta suggest the 

probability that between 1970 and 1980. enrolment in -further Sucatlon' 

^ased en'oll'ntr'n}'.'' anticipated that scLo - 

isTperceni """"" P^"^""'' ^"^^ college-based by 

397. 



it s s?Jnificant r """'"^"^ Projections are both rare and highly tentative, 
has staJld ir' M ""^^^hat the Alberta Department of Advanced Education 38 
particLatii^ / ' five-year period 1973-1978 to increase 

aMosJ ni? "'^""-^ education to one in four of the adult population. 
pUnn n^ thi"\"'r"' ""f^'"-^- ^^-^ the point of view of fuEuJe ' 
co^ItJe'^s cLa^L'd f 'T'^' commissions, task forces and special 
ac!^p abiliti of nrf P"'''"^ acceptance of the need for and 

acceptability of priorities in respect to recurrent education In this 

S:::?"re"cei^f hu^ntl-^^l ['f' i"^"^^^-' irr::;:c;ive"of';:dividual 

people at DubH. ^""J"'^^ °^ ^^^^^^ ^"d submissions, met with thousands of 
IZ ^ I meetings or hearings throughout their respective provinces 

e??ecr:rr P"'''^ discussions of the issues'invol^eS 1L net 

T P"^^^" endorsement of the concepts of recurrent education 

and of the college movement as a major vehicle for delivery of se^^icls 

398. Given the g.^nerally high degree of acceptability of the -purposes and 

recurrent education among the educational autJoriTLsrempWrs 
n^^h^? r';/"' P"*''''^ l^'^^e. future prospects wil ve;y 

prospecLv: tUlTT ""'""^"^ ^'''^^ accessible to 

are not rh P^^^'^^P^"^^ I" Western Canada, educational leave arrangements 
norJlu .1 °^ legislation and where provisions are made they are 

eSeL AUhl'h°' ^^r,.inir., between employers and thei 

employees. Although apparently not a major issue in collective baraainino 

r":x^p;ri:\''^"'^t ^-^^^^^ -ployl^s and o e'^s. 

CoIuIJJ^' 1*6 Lr y collective bargaining agreements in Litish 

purges in sLL'? h""''^"' ^^^^ educational 

Mn!^rr ^" ^^^'^^'^'^hewan about 21 percent referred to some form of educa- 

educ:tio:ra is'r""' '''' ^" Alberta pro^i^io^ JSr 

educational assistance rose from 7 percent of contracts in 1967 to 16 percent 

inf^m,.!"^""*^^ Education. Although quantitative evidence pertaining to 

or a vast arr.y c. workshops, seminars and discussion groups, rural education 
and development associations, church groups, family life agencies to cUe 
a few. are obvious and well known. Their concerns range wide^yfrom in erests 
ssues and problems relating to family and community life, personargjowth" ' 
a ^h^rch c "1-tions. social values and the Uke. For'ex^p e. 

ort^rZ t / continuing education In British Columbia which conSs 

programs keyed to personal growth and social values experienced attendance 
increases from 5.700 in 1972 to 7.600 In 1974 perienced attendance 



400. Accessibility to formal institutions and programs Is necessarily a 
T t v^: V or t?°[ ''^''^^^^^ °' objectives of recurrent educatL'n 
I vcrnhl Hn '""f"' prospective participants relate to conditions 

M)vcrni.ij; ,ul n i ss lon.s and convenience of time ...id place as well as lo 
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ivdilabillty of institutional facilities. Admission requirements of Irsti- 
tutiur^, referred to in Chapter II, are generally applicable to persons 
engagi:ig xu -^redit courses, but subject to a considerable degree of flexi- 
bility where adults are concerned. Few if any constraints are applied with 
respect to admissions to non-credit courses. 

401. In elaboration of the foregoing in terms of program patterns and 
participation, it is significant to note some measure of commonality and 
uniquer.ess among the provinces. For example, out of a total enrolment of 
40,250 registered at the University of British Columbia in 1972-73 in 
liOn-degree courses, 3 3,700 were in continuing professional education 
programs (9,950 in the Centre for Continuing Education and 3,750 in Health 
Scienc^-s Continuing Education), and a further 9,100 in various business 
education programs of the Faculty of Commerce and Business Administration. 
In that province all institutions have for many years offered credit and 
non-credi't courses in the evenings, a practice which continues to grow, for 
example, at the University of Victoria from 36 courses in 1972-73 to 69 
courses in 1973-74, with enrolments of 877 and 1,853 respectively. In 
addition to the regular academic terms, the operation of spring and summer 
sessions provides virtually year-round access to courses. The nine community 
colleges, soon to be ten, provide a province-wide service, but oriented to 
regional needs with respect to the selection of courses each has adopted. 

A somewh.^t unique feature of these colleges is their emphasis on university 
transfer courses which is not generally typical of the other provinces. 
Between 1967 and 1973 enrolments in the colleges rose from less than 
4,000 to 21,000. Although the Correspondence Schools' courses available 
in Western Canada are essentially academic, those in British Colv.mbia 
include for aaults also instruction in such subjects as basic elements of 
astronomy, painting, air navigation and library management. Specific 
materials and aids such as tapes, tape recorders and players, radio and 
television broadcasts are available to students while engaged in the ccjrsea. 

402. In Alberta, services to adults in the public sector are centred in 
its four universities, six community colleges, three regional colleges, two 
institutes of technology, five vocational centres, the Banff School of Fine 
Arts and School of Management, the provincial correspondence school and in 
several of the large secondary schools. Alberta's somewhat unique vocational 
centres have three main functions, academic up-grading, vocational training 
for direct entry into employment, and training or retraining of disabled 
persons. Admissions to the centres are based on individual placement testing 
designed to take account of the educational status of the student and the 
program(s) which may best suit his needs. 

403. Many of the institution-based courses are available on a year-round 
basis, in day classes, evening classes, on and off campus. One of the 
features unique to Alberta is its new Athabasca University, a modified 
version of the Open University of Great Britain. Having no campus of the 
conventional variety its intent is to serve adult students, including 
part-time students, throughout the province by a combination of corres- 
pondence, television, audio-cassettes, telephone tutors and group meetings. 
Its present programs, social science, humanities and ecology, are available 
for credit and general interest purposes. 
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Edicatloi'';f'fI' ""r^r"'"'^' ^ "■^^^^ °' Department of 

l?hri:„ t ^'^i'^ish Columbia, adult courses in business management 
l^.Zl H°K * -"-ti^n a few. Some of these courses are 

Corresoonn"'' ' ^" i^i"'^^-^ teacher 

Correspondence education of the universities is provided through their 

rLloLr '^tr''"'"'" ^^^^ institutes of 'technology and tJe Jree 

;o1ati:narsi:?::t:!^° correspondence courses in teSnical and^'^^^ 

^n^^c I" P>^o8>^3n, services to adults have been based largely 

voca cir" h'' '"^'^ P-vincial technical institutes, three' ' 

vocation.! centres, the provincial correspondence school and in the maior 

a ^'r^ ZuZlT: r'°°J^-. '''' traditionan 'teSd to 

a greater emphasis on informal education in matters of concern to a 

so: ::i':r^'^ agricultural provmce through agencies such as ag^ cultural 
societies, home-makers societies, credit unions, and more recently in the 
development of the Cooperative College of Canada. ^ 

^C6. As in the other provinces, the universities offer evening credit 

:entra"n"dt c'or^'^'^^H °" '^^'"^^^ ^"'^ '^^'^ extension dep. -.rt- 

aduU TcJZir T'' P>^-i-ial correspondence school offers 

adult academic and some vocational courses to the secondary level. 

tZ'e svl?^' Province is currently in the process of developing a province - 

AUhouoh ^hP^H T ' f^^^ °f -"^'^"^ operational. 

Although the basic purposes of its community colleges are generally similar 

to those of other provinces, to provide educational services to aaults in 

a commun .y setting, the Saskatchewan model has several unique features 

EdLa / "/' -^'^^ Departmen of Co^'nuing 

Education maintains a cu..inuing administrative relationship vith the ^ 

work" S hT^ 1 ''''' -P-sentatives o^the De a^tment 

work with the people of the various communities in a college region in an 
effort to assist them to recognize the social and economic'po en ^als of 

TslirlTZ H° "J"'' ^'^^^ ^'^'^ educational needs and 

?he boards in'? '° ^^-'-^Pret and express these to their college boards. 
Ihe boards in turn are expected to respond to community expectations as 
fully as budgetary and administrative capabilities permit. 

408. College boards do not contemplate building or acquiring .extensive 
physical facl ities. and instead, will procure accommodation thr"gh lease 
arrangements in existing schools and other suitable locations the 
communities concerned. Likewise they do not maintain large pe^aLnt 
ins ructlonal staffs. Their employees are mainly administrators "^support 
staff whose unctions enable the colleges to conduct what might be described 
as an extensive educational brokerage operation. To illustrate arrange- 

in^ itu^L^'to "'J' universities ^nd Lc leal 

;?%J H u ' ^"'^ non-credit courses in communitJes. 

staffed either by permanent staff members of those institutions or by local 
lT/iT'\T7''''^' institutions. Awards of university degree 

of the In ? °r -^^^fi"^-. - the case may be. remain'f unctions 

•putl.s' n r '^""f"'^'^- i= auticlpated that multi-media learning 

packages will become increasingly important features in this typt= oF 
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sL'wice. In like manner i(ill(»ge boards cjrrcint',i .1 widf v.irirty of h'ss 
lormal acndemic, vntMtion.il .ind social demand t^.isst.s jiuJ attivilies, 
very frequently by nugoi i.it ion with school bo*.'dj,, oiIut governrmnt 
dtpartments and voluntary agencues. The educational capabilities of 
agencies such as the Sask.it cliewan Provincial tind Region. il Library systems 
and of the Saskatchewan Lducational Communications Corporation are expected 
to be increasingly important contributors to the continuing evolution of a 
comprehensive delivery model for recurrent education in this province. 
Kxperience to date with imp lementati -ni of S<iskat chewan ' s community (ollege 
system indicates that one of its cliiel strengths lie,s in its flexibility 
and adaptability, features which are seen to be of increasing importance 
in the context of growing soi)hist ication of public demand and of the 
delivery systems through which program services are provided. 

^'09. Manitoba's three universities, three community colleges, adult 
centres and some 30 school systems provide the institutional base for 
academic, vocational and practical arts programs for the further education 
of adults. The universities and community colleges, in addition to their 
higher-level credit programs, offer various courses in vocational and 
general interest fields, under admission requirements very similar to the 
other provinces. Among special features of the community colleges are 
their special mature students program for disadvantaged persons, and their 
outreach or satellite programs In smaller communities. Manitoba's Inter - 
University North Program Is an Innovation by which the three universities 
cooperate In the development of adult programs In the sparsely settled 
Northern part of the province. In the current year seven local centres 
have been established to serve an Initial enrolment of 300 students In 
17 unlverslty-level courses and several non-credit courses. Other innovationi 
designed to accommodate adults are exemplified by the "University at Noon" 
and ^'University at Two" programs In Winnipeg. The first Is purposed to 
provide credit courses at several downtown locations for employed persons, 
and the second for housewives In corivenient afternoon hours. 

410. Correspondence education is available from the Correspondence Branch 
of the Dep. .ment of Education in academic subjects and for technical - 
vocational subjects by arrangements with the provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia. Manitoba's correspondence work Is supplemented by staff 
visits and telephone assistance. One staff member Is stationed in the 
Northern part of the province to assist students in that area. 

All. If the evolution of services to adults In Western Canada has in 
earlier stages tended to be largely ad hoc and uncoordinated, the current 
situation Is characterized by a trend not only toward greater accessibility 
of Institutions but also toward a more systematic approach to over-all 
planning and structuring of delivery systems. There is a clear trend in 
British Columbia, Saskatcliewan and Manitoba to apply the instrumentality 
ot^ the community college or some form of regional advisory organization 
for purposes of (^oord inat i on of existing programs, (^f ensuring more 
universal accessibility i^f institutional s(>rvices, ol expanr.i(in of services 
in keeping with indivitlual .jiid c(^mmunit> aspirations and needs and ol 
pnwision of new progra.^s where necessary. One feature of this tendency 
is reflected in .i notitealil- sliift ol pr(>i;rams from ^uhool boards, corres- 
p<Midence school;, and M)ni' oi Mk otiier toiiegts to llie (t)ninuiiily colleges. 
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because the community colleges have a regional orientation, the processes 
of planning, coordination and development tend to come into focus at a 
regional level. In Alberta, similar ends are seen to be achieved by 
promoting growth and development of programs of existing institutions under 
general coordination of the Department of Advanced Education, through a 
funding program and community-based advisory councils, 

412. Notwithstanding some differences in approach and in details of 
mechanisms for planning and development, the four provinces tend clearly 
to view the whole of the post-school system as a unit with linkages among 
individual sets of institutions. The relatively informal linkages which 
have already very gradually evolved among the universities, institutes of 
technology, colleges, vocational centres and specialized provincial 
government institutions and agencies will, under current policies, take on 
an increasingly definitive structure, and in doing so, minimize traditional 
tendencies of institutional isolation. The concept of a network of formal 
Institutions is not only a logical extension of existing trends but is also 
seen in current developments in the fields of library services and educa- 
tional communications systems as these relate to education in all four 
provinces. 

^13. The foregoing description of developments in the field of recurrent 
education, relating in the main to formal institutions, would be incomplete 
without some reference to other practices and policies which are appearing 
on the wider horizon of educational services. One such feature is the 
emergence of the concept of the 'community school*, characterized in the 
Worth Report as a response to "an obligation towards total neighbourhood 
needs which can best be discharged through widespread school-community-other 
agency interaction and reciprocal use of resources". ^9 of about 40 schools 
in British Columbia with some features of this approach, four have been 
recognized formally as community schools with specially appointed community - 
school coordinators. In Alberta there are three experimental schools 
similarly designated by the tv;o education departments, each with a 
community- school coordinator. A somewhat similar development is found in 
Manitoba involving community participation in the operation of schools in 
the 31 communities in its Northern Frontier School Division. 

414. In what must yet be regarded as more or less experimental situations, 
the community school takes on characteristics of extensive community 
involvement, participation in instructional programs by persons whose 
professional skills are needed but who are not trained as teachers, and use 
of school facilities for services related to education, health care, 
counselling and the like, functions not usually associated with the conven- 
tional perception of a school. In short, the school is seen as the foCiil 
point, its facilities at the centre of a cluster of community service 
agencies, where many of the functions of community services lad actlvltits 
meet. The basic idea has deep roots in the tradition of the one-room 
school of pioneer times when it was the hub of most community affairs, 
where citizens could meet for any purpose pertinent to the life of the 
community. Whatever may be the problems of adapting this simple model to 
the complex nature of modern society, many see it as a means of 'holding 
the community together', of recreating a modern tocluiifiue for meaningful 
involvement of lud i v ithia h; In sli.iplnr, t.lie < h.ir ictcr and ([ualUy of life. 
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^15. Counselling Services > Guidance and counselling services, referred 
to earlier In connection with basic education programs, are likewise 
features of educational services for adults, more especially for those 
whose participation la recurrent. Such sct*vlces at this level tend to 
focus on helping Individuals to unHerstand their own capabilities, 
aptitudes and Interests through testing programs and counselling, on 
furnishing Information regarding programs anl courses available and on 
procedures for registering In and entering 'jpon courses. Virtually all 
Institutions provide some form of guidance and counselling, and some offer 
non-credit programs in group counselling, group discussion and Inter - 
personal communication experience to promote among participants clearer 
understanding of themselves, the ability to Interpret and manage their own 
aspirations, and a sense of realistic self-confidence. Although counselling 
services are mainly based In Institutions, there Is a growing body of opinion 
that a first-line educational counselling service for adults should be 
community-based with a view to serving people before they make decisions 
about particular programs and Institutions. Toward this end the Alberta 
Department of Advanced Education Is establishing a province-wide adult 
counselling service, with centres located at strategic points for the 
convenience of users. 

^16. Although somewhat perlpineral to the counselling aspects of recurrent 
education, the recent emergence of day-care centres, mainly In Institutions, 
reflects a growing recognition of the Interests of the family unit In 
matters pertaining to participation. This trend Is likely to gain 
momentum as a feature of wider Involvement of adult members of families 
in educational prograaB, and may well receive further impetus from the 
growing interest of provincial governments in day-care centres as a general 
community service . 

^17. Student Assistance . Although student assistance programs are appli- 
cable to some aspects of recurrent education, recent studies and inquiries 
in all four provinces have cited the Importance of financial policies to 
facilitate greater participation in both credit and non-credit courses. 
Specific approaches presently under study indicate a policy based on 
increasing grant support to institutions, with a view to maintaining 
tuition fees at an absolute minimum. For example. Alberta's guidelines 
for non-credit further education propose grants to agencies ranging from 
$4 to $30 per hour, depending on the community orientation of a course or 
program, and providing it has been approved by a Local Further Education 
Council. Saskatchewan has stated its objective that the cost to adults 
in community college courses should not exceed 20 percent of direct costs, 
and that this amount is subject to remission in individual cases. 

418. Library and Educational Technology . Libraries, public, provincial 
and university, have played a major role in adult education in Western 
Canadc* since the early 1900*8. However, in recent years, these resources 
havc; taken on a new and different type of Interest and purpose in the 
context of developments in the field of educational technology and educa- 
tional communications systems. Libraries as such, having moved very 
considerably from the print-centred tradition to the concept of a learning 
resource centre, have assumed a new Importance and relevance to education 
at all levels and for all purposes. Illustrative of this changing direction. 
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Saskatchewan s Library Inquiry Committee In 1967 observed that "libraries 
in Saskatchewan are information centres catering to the educational, 
cultural and recreation needs of everyone in the community, through books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, pictures, clippings, and in many cases films, 
records and cassette tapes". ^0 That province at present has a fully 
integrated provincial library system comprising seven regional library 
areas, two major urban public libraries and the Provincial Library. The 
Provincial Library assists the regions and the regional library boards by 
furnishing consultant staff, coordination and centralization of cataloguing 
and inter-library loan services as well as back-up service of materials. 
British Columbia is currently implementing a public library system and 
information network to serve 27 regional districts. Manitoba and Alberta 
have recently completed studies for the same general purpose. 

419. In all four provinces the principles underlying these developments 
relate to the most effectual use of total media resources, to a coordinating 
but not directive role for provincial governments and to promotion of local 
involvement anc anagement. 

420. The trend toward a broader concept of learning resources is further 
exemplified in Alberta's Worth Report which envisions library services in 
combination with other media. Using the term 'learning resource unit' in 
the place of library', the Report envisions such units as offering 

computor terminals, video printers, facsimile receivers, newly developed 
micro-media, a variety of audio and video retrieval devices served by 
co-axial cable, receivers for the direct transmission of communications 
satellites, a variety of copying devices, several cartridge and computor 
display systems . and all the necessary software ... required to make 

the machines work . 41 These are contemplated as linked to a central 
agency and to be a part of a total system with regional learning centres, 
learning resource units and home terminals. In the same general field, the 
Western Canada Post-Secondary Coordinating Committee of education ministers 
is exploring the feasibility of linking the universities in the four 
Western Provinces for some programs through use of a satellite. 

421. Notwithstanding che complex prcMems and expense inherent in the 
translation from objectives to operational systems at this level of sophis- 
tication in telecommunications for educational purposes, educational 
authorities are increasingly persuaded of the potential values for all 
aspects of education, but more especially ad-lt and community education, 
building on the foundations of educational radio and television facilities 
and services which have been developed over past years, all four provinces 
have commenced to create some of the mechanisms and structures essent'il 
to an over-all plan. Toward this end. Alberta's provincial legislature 
passea the Alberta Education Communications Corporation Act in 1973 
modifying earlier legislation designed to give shape to the direction of 
this type of services through the Alberta Education Communications 
Authority. Under the new legislation, the Alberta Education Communications 
Corporation, commonly known as ACCESS, is linked to govermnent through the 
Authority (Ministers of Education and Advanced Education) and will be 
responsible for Integrating all aspects of educational communications in 
the province. The Corporation has already assumed management of two educa- 
tional television production units and one non-commercial radio station 
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422. Saskatchewan passed similar legislation in 1974, establishing ihe 
Saskatchewan Educational Communications Corporation and providing for a 
'provincial authority' to give direction to programming for educational 
purposes. In both provinces, the Corporations are responsible for 
production and distribution of educational programs, of audio-visual 
materials and for acquisition of programs aad materials from other sources, 
subject to program requirements and specifications of the provincial 
Authority, British Columbia is studying a Report prepared for its 
government and which tends to favour a development similar to those of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

423. Although computers are extensively used in the larger educational 
institutions and in some school systems for data storage and some aspects 
of planning, computer-aided instruction has been limited to a few univer- 
sities where some outstanding developments are in progress in a number of 
professional fields, for example, medicine. The future of computer-aided 
instruction ia basic education is at present in some doubt and does not 
represent a major immediate priority in educational technology. 

424. Teachers . The preparation of teachers in Western Canada has conven- 
tionally been basically oriented to the teaching of children and young 
people, to development of the professional aspects of the teaching act, 
classroom skills, the techniques of instruction, and to certification of 
those so trained. Experience with adult programs over the years has 
indicated that these emphases in teacher preparation are not necessarily 
the most suitable for those engaged in teaching adultt. The teacher of 
adults tends more to be seen as a person skilled in working with people, 
somewhat in the manner of nurses, social workers, doctors and therapists, 
as a person whose role is that of a facilitator of learning or of what the 
Faure Report refers to as 'organizer-educators'. In specialized areas of 
instruction it has been necessary to recruit the services of non-certificated 
but skilled persons in a wide variety of specific fields. 

425. The teacher training institutions have made some beginnings in adapting 
training programs based on these considerations. Several universities now 
offer courses in the concepts and practices of continuing and community 
education, in utilization of community resources of talent and expertise, 

and in communications. Other evidence of new directions include special 
admissions policies concerning 'unqualified' persons in teacher training 
courses, the emergence of graduate programs and degrees in continuing 
education (Universities of Saskatchewan and British Columbia) and a growing 
number of under-graduate courses under such titles as Group Processes, 
Contemporary Issues in Education, The Community and the Role of the Teacher, 
Social Psychology and Education, to cite a few. An example of 'unqualified' 
persons being admitted to teacher training include such special projects 
as Manitoba's IMPACTE, a joint venture of the University of Brandon and the 
Government of Manitoba for the training of persons of Indian ancestry as 
teachers. Similar ventures are in planning or in progress in the other 
provinces as well. 

426. In the retrospect of the foregoing description of recurrent education, 
with p11 its variety of activities and delivery systems, it will be apparent 
that educational authorities in Western Canada place a aigh priority on 
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future planning which will produce an integrated and fully coordinated 
'system' of recurrent education. An equally high priority is the expansion 
of services and participation. 

427. In the course of evolution of the provincial educational systems 
during the past half a century the tendencies to isolate the various 
components and levels of education have gradually disappeared, giving 
place to a view of education as a continuum of learning experience. First 
the artificial line between elementary and secondary education was bridged 
and the notion of basic general education emerged. Then followed a 
blurring of lines separating higher and post-school education from secondary 
education, whether viewed in hierarchial terms or as lateral movements to 
educational services at the adult level. The basic underlying philosophy 

is in many respects similar to the ideal set forth in the Faure Report. 
However, in so far as coordination of recurrent education through the 
formal system and structures of education is concerned, there are differences 
in the approach of the provinces to Faure's ideal of a single state authority 
with over-all general responsibility for educational activity. British 
Columbia has retained the principle of a single ministry for education, and 
the three other provinces have two separate departments of education, one 
with responsibilities for basic education and another for post-school 
educacion. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the two departments are presided 
over by the same minister and in Alberta by two ministers. Processes of 
internal and inter-departmental coordination are therefore necessarily 
determined by the type of structure in each case and by the practical 
considerations which underly those structures at this stage of development 
of the over-all educational system. The extent to which experience with 
the several approaches presently in vogue in the provinces produces the 
desired results in terms of coordination, imaginative planning and program 
development and effectual deployment and application of resources will 
determine whether or not the provinces move toward or from the Faure 'ideal'. 

428. Notwithstanding tendencies for educational departments and agencies 
to accept responsibility for programs traditionally in other agancies, for 
example, nursing education, there remains a host of educational activities 
conducted by other government departments. Among examples of these are 
Apprenticeship Training (ministry of labour), natural resources technologies 
(ministries of natural resources), outdoor, recreation and cultural education 
(ministries of culture, youth and recreation), to cite a few, with nominal 
and often minimal association or consultation with educational departments. 
The current situation is marked by a tendency to proliferation of such 
activities, giving added point to the importance of adequate liaison. The 
prospects for strengtoeaing inter-departmental liaison and coordination 

may be enhanced by the emergence of planning and consultation mechanisms 
which are now appearing at the cabinet level in provincial governments. 

Native Education 

429. The lineage of Canada's native population of Indian and Inuit 
ancestry, believed to have had its origins in immigration from Asia many 
thousands of years ago, is continued in Western Canada in the seventh 
largest of its ethnic groups. Although greatly outnumbered as a result of 
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European Immigration in the past two centuries, the Indian population has 
steadily Increased, particularly in recent years to approximately 180,000 
or slightly over 3 percent of the total population of the four Western 
Provinces. 



430. In historical terms education of native people is but one aspect 
of provisions embodied in Royal Proclamations, the British North America 
Act, Indian Legislation and in Indian Treaties dating from 1763 forward. 
The basic intent of these provisions, to protect the Indian population 
and their 'rights' as original inhabitants, in effect resulted in the 
Government of Canada assuming responsibility for their education. However 
with the passing years, settlement by non-Ind'ian people eventually resulted 
in the emergence of two main groups or categories of people of native 
ancestry. Those recognized for purposes of federal government responsi- 
bility were classified as Registered Indians, and the others as Non-Status 
Indians. The latter group comprises persons of native origins who were not 
Involved with Indian Treaties, or who had otherwise not been registered in 
an Indian Band list or who had lost registered status by reason of inter - 
marriage. Included in this group, for example, were the Metis who are 
persons of mixed blood. In terms of numbers, the Non-Status group is 
larger than the Registerrid group, and is presently estimated to be about 
220,000. Technically, this group has no statutory claim to special status 
under federal law, but individual members of the group are Canadian citizens 
with the same legal rights, privileges and responsibilities attributable 

to Canadian citizenship, including acce'ss to educational services of and in 
the province of their residence. 

431. In this situation of divided jurisdiction in which the education of 
Registered Indians is a federal responsibility and of Non-Status Indians 

a provincial responsibility, the development of services to these groups 
has followed somewhat different patteme. Although these differences are 
attributable in part to historical and constitutional influences, one of 
the major determinants relates to demographic circumstances. For the most 
part. Registered Indians live on Indian Reserves, lands set apart for them 
by the federal government, maintaining a mode of life based on their 
traditional tribal organization. Indian Reserves, situated in widely 
scattered parts of the provinces, are located in areas where the Indian 
bands tended to concentrate prior to the period of settlement by Europeans. 
On the other hand, Non-Status Indians having no special land rights, are 
much more widely scattered througaout the general population^ although many 
reside in small Informal 'settlements' in various parts of the provinces, 
often in the North where they may engage in hunting, trapping and fishing. 
A more recent trend among both groups, but especially of the Non-Status 
group, is toward migration to urban centres. 

432. The evolution of educational services for Indians is characterized 
by several stages of development. In the pre-Conf ederatlon period various 
Christian denominations assumed responsibility for education of Indians 
generally a missionary activity. For several generations following 
Confederation, the federal government elected to carry out its legal 
responsibility for Registered Indians by delegation to the churches who 
were already providing services, with financial support to assist in their 
task. By 1949, however, the federal government was building, staffing and 
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operating schools of its own on Indian Reserves. As of 1971, all schools 
on reserves were under direct jurisdiction and management of a federal 
department responsible for Indian Affairs, and the churches had ceased to 
be actively involved in administration of services. Although the federal 
schools were fully subsidized for capital and operacional purposes and 
were staffed and administered by civil servants, provincial standards 
were fonnally observed. For example, the teachers employed held teaching 
certification of the province concerned, provincial courses of study were 
used and schools were subject to inspection by provincial officials under 
agreements with the federal government. 

433. During the period of transition from church to federal administration 
of the schools, particularly after the 1950'6, a new trend appeared in the 
federal approach, based on a policy of integrating Indian education with 
non-Indian education in the prc/incial system. Under these arrangements, 
the school on the reserve gave way to nearby provincial schools. In effect, 
the federal government purchased educational services from local school 
boards. However by 1970, many Indians had become concerned with the 
objectives, methods and possible cultural implications of integration. 
These concerns emerged in pressures on the federal government to restore 
educational services on the reserves and to place the management and control 
of the schools in the hands of Indians themselves, under full subsidization 
by the government. 

434. Provincial school systems, serving the Non-Status Indian people in 
their right as citizens and residents of a province, emerged shortly after 
Confederation as publicly administered and supported organizations. Hence 
the services available to this group were the same as those available to 
all citizens, except for certain adaptations of program in areas where the 
concentration of Indian population was sufficient to permit modifications 
in consideration of local circumstances. For example, in the Northern 
portions of three of the four provinces where there are relatively high 
concentrations of Indians, the provincial authorities established admini- 
strative areas in which special provisions are made for Indian represen- 
tation on administrative boards and for local school committees represen- 
tative of the individual school community. In their various continuing 
efforts to adapt educational services to the needs of Indian people, 
provincial authorities are inevitably confronted with the scattered nature 
of the Indian population and the fewness of their numbers in the service 
area of a school or school system. 

435. Purposes and Objectives . To put the current situation in perspective 
is to take note of philosophical considerations which tend to underly 
present thought concerning Indian edacation in general. In this sense 

the current issues are the same irrespective of technicalities of legal 
status or administrative responsibility. The major underlying concern of 
both the Indian people and educational authorities is to redefine the 
purposes and objectives of native education and to identify mutually 
acceptable strategies for giving effect to these objectives in a rapidly 
changing society. In this connection the Indian people. In c time of 
heightening interest in multiculturalism generally in Canada, have given 
a high priority to revival and maintenance of their traditional culture, 
their language, religion, social structure and history, and to a search 
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f(ji Ldentity in a society which inevitably i)l.ice:5 < oiis j(l(;rcjh lu si lain mi 
all traditional modes of thought, custom and practice. Indian spokcsnun 
empliasize the crucial importance of self-determination as featuie ol 
accommodation of these circumstances, and at the *.s<ime lime urge the 
necessity of being full participants in tlie mainstream of Canadian lil. . 
In recent years in particular, the Indian purple have, with encouraj^ . u [it 
and linancial support of both federal and provincial I'overnment s , 
developed a variety of organizations and structures lor commani cat i oic 
among themselves .ind with government agencies. 

^3^* Access to Educational Services . Access to educ.n ion by nativt 
people tends at present to be governed by geograpliical location, \v^u 1 of 
services available where Indian people live, tinancial resources .vai lable 
to students, and to the level of interest of Indians in the service:, 
aval 1 able. 



437. In geographical terms, Indian children who reside in sett lid . it ts 
of a province havt access to the same services at the elementai-y-scM u(i«lary 
It /el as all children in a community. Although schools on Indiaii re- . rves 
are ordinarily limited to the first six or eight, and in some cases (o ten, 
years of schooling, it is usual for the federal authorities to make 
arrangements for students to attend secondary school in nearby provirc ial 
schools at the cost of the federal government. Problems of access tend to 

be aggravated in the Northern parts of the provinces where Indian settlements 
are often scattered and isolated, sometimes -^cessible only by airplane. 
Although there has recently been a reversal of the trend of the 1960's 
toward integration of federal reserve schools with provincial school;,, more 
tnan 60 percent of the Registered Vidian school population still attend 
provincial schools. 

438. Technically Indian students have the same access to colleges and 
universities as other students in a province. The numbers who attend 
however have always been small, in part by reason of tlie high drop-out rate 
in secondary schools and in part by cultural and financial factors. It 
should be noted however that for Registered Indians, full financial support 
is available from the federal government, and all four provinces have 
various types of programs to assist Indian students taking further education. 
Some adult courses are furnished by provincial and federal authorities 
on-site on Indian settlements and on reserves. 

439. Psychological and cultural barriers, attributable in the main to 
feelings of inf ei lority, inadequacy in use of the English languag(> imd to 
value orientations with regard to conventional education, are undouht.dly 
central to problems of participation in education, not only in hi^-hei 
education but also in secondary education. Table 32, which shows 'em o Iraents 
of Status Indians in federal and provincial schools in 1971-72 indicates 

tlie extent of drop-out ter the eighth year. The rcf^ional ratio of 
registrations in {;rad^^ >, 1 1 to Grade 1 is one to fourteen, < ompared witii 
four in i Ive in the enr(. 1 m. nt s of llie provincial schools as .i whole. Ihis 
disparity, even greater at the post-school level, is viewed with concern 
by Ind^'qns as well as by tlu- educational authorities, for it h.is become 
abundantly clear that the exiMeine of services is in itself insul f icient 
ti- ensure par 1 1 c j p.i t ion . 
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440. Precise enroiinunt data with respucL lo Non-StdLus Indians arc not 
available by reason of the fact that these stud.ints are registered in the 
manner of all students in provincial schools and therefore without 
reference to ethnic origin. They would, however, probably number in tlie 
order of 55,000. 

441. ^ Apart from the various attempts of the past to improve accessibility 
to ellucationai services on and off Indian reserves and in other areas of 
Indian population, provinti.jl authorities have also initiated measuri's with 
respect to curriculum development, Indian involvtraent in s(liool administration 
and cultural preservation. For example, curricular programs in all the 
provinces have been opened up to perrai t very wide latitude in the selection 

of content relevant to the learning environment of Indian students. In 
recent years an increasing assortment of textbooks and refer(^nce materials 
with an emphasis on Indian history and culture has been developed. Experi- 
mentation with use of native languages In instruction is under way and a 
significant beginning has been made In the preparation of larger numbers 
of native teachers. In the area of school administration legislative 
provision now exists In most provinces by which Indians may establish their 
own school districts and/or have representation on school boards of t:he 
school systems which serve their children. These measures tend however to 
be Interpreted as relatively minor adaptations of the provincial school 
system and not fully relevant to Indian goals of self-determination, cultural 
renaissance and full participation In the benefits and responsibilities of 
Canadian citizenship. 

442. With respect to educational objectives there Is yet no clear consensus 
among the several Indian organizations as to how these goals may best be 
accomplished whether In Integrated schools or In schools In exclusive 
control of Indians, whether to educate for and In their traditional environment 
or for the environment of the dominant society. In the meantime there 
appears to be growing certainty of the desire of Indian people to have 
maximum control of the education of their children, Including programs, 
preparation of teachers and administration. As has already been noted, 
provincial authorities, having recognized these aspirations, have taken some 
steps consistent with their constitutional mandate and responsibilities for 
education In such areas as curriculum, teacher-training, and administration. 
Likewise, universities and other institutions have adapted a number of their 
programs to accommodate the special needs of Indian students and to provide 
training programs for native teachers, teacher aides, counsellor aides, 
language Instructors and the like. These developments have been accomplished 
with Increasing involvement of Indian people In both planning and 
Implementation. 

443. At the level of adult or continuing education, governments and native 
organizations presently provide a considerable variety of adult courses on 
Reserves and other <entres in such fields as academic up-grading, driver 
education, construction (building related courses), life skills, business 
education, home economic s, cross-cultural corarauni cat Ion , band training, 
alcoholism counselling. In some cases these courses, along with Native 
Fdu(ati()n Centreh ni Cultural 'Colleges*, are direct operations of Indian 
organi/at: ions under fed(i.iJ <mJ/ni provincial funding progiams. On the 
eth^'r iKin.i the resj-onse Im 1 . r i • i.ili<Mi (^nahl iuy; Indian ^roup^ t- . .tablish 
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school districts has bueii very nominal, apparently on ^he grounds that 
provincial procedures tor elections and allocation of powers to school 
boards do not conform to traditional patterns of Indian organization, 
particularly those which are rooted in tribal structures. 

444. As to future developments, current policies of governments and of 
native organizations clearly indicate continuing efforts to arrive at 
mutual accommodations with respect to definition of objectives, to more 
meaningful involvement of native people in decision-making and admini- 
stration in educational affairs. A major problem for both the Indian and 
governmental authorities with regard to accessibility of services will 
continue to be the widely scattered population ar;d increasing mobility 
among native people. The other equally important aspect of future planning 
relates to the need for Indian people themselves to reach a measure of 
consensus on educational objectives and to harmonize these more precisely 
with goals which they have defined in general terms. For example, there 

is wide diversity of opinion among Indian people concerning weighting of 
Indian cultural content in courses as against cultural features of the 
rest of society of which in goal-terms they wish to be a part. There are as 
well questions of the pros and cons of educational services isolated from 
the mainstream of educational services in a province. Likewise, there are 
serious concerns with educating the young in such a way as to prepare them 
adequately for life in their traditional environment as well as for life in 
the larger realm of Canadian society confident of their ability to parti- 
cipate on equal terms in the benefits and responsibilities inherent in that 
society. 

445. Recent years have been marked by a rising tide of studies, research, 
consultation, experimentation and innovation by Indian organizations and 
government authorities in an effort to evolve a common and mutually viable 
approach to future planning of native education. This mass of activity 
from which both knowledge and experience are important by-products seems 
likely in due course to produce the understandings necessary to bring about 
changes in harmony with the expectations of Indian people in the context of 
a Canadian society, itself an amalgam of diverse peoples, cultures and 
aspirations. 



B- Educational Plannin g , Research and Decision-Making 
1 . Overview 

446. Underlying the particular developments referred to in the preceeding 
section as well as the expository features of earlier chapters is a complex 
variety of approaches to planning, research and decision-making. What 
follows is gathering of thoughts intended to bring into focus some trends 
and tendencies in the broad sweep of educational planning in Western Canada. 

Governing Principles . In educational management, as in other areas 
of organized social enterprise, planning consists of the processes ly 
whlrh objectives are accomplished. In Its simplest form It mav invol>/e a 
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single decision. In its more complex form it may require definition of 
goals or purposes, data-gathering, research, information analysis, 
consultation, evaluation of alternative courses of action, and ultimately 
the decisions which become the plans for achieving a desired end. 

448. Educational planning takes place in a variety of settings. Teachers 
plan for their teaching. School principals plan fcr the total educational 
programs of their schools. School boards plan with respect to local educa- 
tional policies and the means by which those policies are to be Implemented. 
Likewise, provincial departments of education plan on the wider base of 
educational developments relevant to provincial objectives. Universities 
and other institutions plan their educational programs and the facilities 
required to accomplish their objectives. 

449. Irrespective of the particular setting or level at which educational 
planning takes place, its basic nature is ti)c same in that: 

it is a process related to decision-making', .ind implementation 
of programs ; 

it is an organized and thoughtful attempt to identify and ;jnalyze 
the best alternatives to achieve goals; 

its purpose is to assist the decision-maker to arrive at informed 
choices by identifying and describing alternatives, and by 
selecting and assembling information which is most useful in 
definition of alternatives; 

- it involves the analysis of educational priorities in their social 
setting, of alternatives or options for achieving those priorities, 
of probable future conditions or contingencies, and of operational 
features of the educational system which may affect implementation 
of available alternatives; 

- it consists of several elements: a policy analysis element, a 
management element to support the decision-maker, a coordinating 
element, an information element and a research element. 

450. These generalizations are not intended to infer that all planning at 
all levels is conducted in a highly systematized manner. It is intended to 
reflect a general approach to planning, subject to the great variety of 
situations in which planning occurs and the nature of the involvement of the 
participants in the process. In Western Canada the process is strongly 
influenced by the imoortance attached to openness, to rationality and to 
increasing invoivemen* of those affected by the results of planning. By 
reason of the maimer in which the educational system is structured and 
administered, the decision-makers are never very far removed from those 
whose interests are affected by their policies and the proeesbes leading 

to decisions. To speak of those involved in process is to speak of 
political parties and politirians, public employees, local governments and 
their officials, teacliers, special interest groups and members of ! he 
public at large and in more reeent times, the students lliemselves. 
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451. Closely related to matters of Involvement Is the movement toward 
decentralization and to what Is referred to as participatory planning. 
Alberta s Worth Report asserts that "the reshaping of Alberta's educational 
system must seek to involve all of our citizens". Saskatchewan's Minister 
ot Education noted that "governments provide leadership, but they can only 
lead where the public is prepared to go". 42 Although the tactic of 'going 
to the public is one of long standing in the Western Region, it is now 
emerging with a new sense of timeliness and vigour. For example, the 1973 
series of educational conferences In Saskatchewan were predicated on the 
stated belief that "educational policies at all levels - from provincial to 
local -^should indicate an effective way of allocating resources to meet 
society 3 aspirations for Its schools; that it should evolve through several 
cycles of scrutiny and modification; and that it should have the support of 
those concerned about education". -^3 The regional conferences were 
supplemented by mini-conferences organized at the community level "so that 
general and local Issues could be discussed In each community". Plans for 
all of the conferences were designed to Include as participants parents, 
teachers, students, school boards, and the general public as individuals or 
organizations. The Worth Report emphasizes the involvement of a concerned 
society in shaping the vision of education by noting that "key roles await 
students and parents, elected officials and community workers, business 
people, trustees and taxpayers, teachers and administrators, and communi- 
cations personnel". 

Structural Context of Plannlnf>. The nature and content of educational 
planning in Western Canada are influenced very substantially by three 
Important features of the structures of the educational system. First, the 
basic over-all control of education lies w.'.th provincial legislature (s) . Second, 
a provincial legislature exercises its administrative role through Its 
executive council or cabinet of which the minister of education is a member 
and through whom cabinet control of education is exercised. Third, provincial 
governments have by legislation, created a system of local governments with 
delegated powers to legislate and administer educational services at the 
community level. The division of powers and responsibilities between these 
two levels of government lies in the prerogative of provincial governments 
to amend from time to time as circumstances appear to warrant and as 
provincial objectives change. It follows therefore that planning at these 
two levels of government is in large part determined by the scope of authority 
and responsibility allocated to each at a given point in time. 

453. Structural relationships of post-secondary institutions with provincial 
governments are somewhat different from those of the basic education system, 
the main characteristic of which is the scope of powers of governance allocated 
to the institutions themselves. Although the universities are created under 
provincial statutes which prescribe the basic framework of institutional 
organization, the main element of provincial control or Influence on university 
planning has traditionally related to the level of financial support provided 
from government sources. However in more recent years, as a result in part 
of increasing dependence on government grants for university budgets and in 
part the growing public interest in university education, new structures h.ive 
emerged. The most significant of these are the university grants commissions 
and the new government departments responsible for post-srhool or higher 
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i'dU(jLiuii. Thu^e di'velopmunt s , referred Lo in Chapter 11, have mdteri.ill> 

urns of uii i versity-^t^ve rnmon t rclatioiii^hips, 
particularly In terms of planning processes. The college system, although 
h.iving some features of governance similar to those of universities, h.m 
tended to have a moi e direct and closer relationship with governments, 

^'^^^ Tec hniques of Planning , The historical record of education.iJ 
development in Western Canada Is replete with evidence of tlie priority 
attached by decision-makers to improvement of the quality of information 
available to them. This priority is reflected In the various strategies 
employed by governments in particular, but also by other groups in modified 
forms, In giving shape to their planning systems and procedures. Royal 
Commissions on education have a tradition as old as tlie provinces tliemselves 
as structures for policy forraatlon. With their more contemporary counter- 
parts, the Task Forces, these models provided ad hoc mechanisms of inquiry 
designed to respond to problems of major Importance or of far-reaching 
consequences in terras of longer-terra policy decisions. They were and are 
used by governments to express their concern for improvements in education, 
and more Importantly to furnish ample and authoritative Information. 
Commissions were seen to combine political wisdom, public opinion and the 
findings of research In their comment, advice and recommendations. Sometimes 
criticized on the grounds that they are costly, ponderous and time-consuming 
or that they may be used as substitutes for action in solving policy 
problems, they have been influential in matters of long range policy-making - 
aims and objectives of education, general organization and reorganization 
of the educational system or of some major component of it, education of 
teachers, curriculum development, to mention a few. By the nature of their 
terms of reference and mode of operation, coraraissions and task forces also 
afford both a platform and a learning experience for citizens, as interest 
groups or individuals, in the planning process. 

455, Among recent royal commissions and task forces which have attracted a 
widespread interest both in its province and in the Western Region, is 
Albert ' ^ Commission on Educational Planning: A Choice of Futures in 1972, 
and Saskatchewan's Royal Commission on University Organization and Structure 
in 1973. Likewise, Manitoba's Task Force on Post-Secondary Education in 1973 
and British Columbia's Task Force on the Community College in 197A exemplify 
the application of the task force approach to planning. 

456, In recent years, other strategies and mechanisms have emerged as 
alternatives or as supplements to the more traditional approaches. An 
example of this is the "White Paper*'. In the sense of dialectical dialogue 
as a feature of planning and policy-making, the White Paper is used to 
expose issues and policy proposals for public discussion and debate with the 
object of securing a feed-back which may contribute to decision-making. Other 
values attributed to this technique such as increased public access to 
policy information from governments and the i nf orm.i] i 1 \ .ind relative e.ise of 
involvement by g'^ )Uj>s and individuals liave tended to enhance this technique 

ot [)arti( ipatory democr.icy. 

4') 7. Toward the s.ime enil of improving the quality of pi. inning m-put witiiln 
government itsell, ull foui piovmces have c :.t ah I i slied inteinal structures 
for planning. Fim examj. Ic , < a* It rdii(ali()n department has a branch c^r division 
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to rnnrH^r,.^. ^ ^"""^^^^"^^ cases ranges from information Catherine 

he area " ooH ' T'?' ^^-^^^ Influentla y'in 

of r!c!! f ^ ! analysis and Initiation of innovations. Develooment 
can be tr^ h% departments was a gradual process X" 

branches, mainly in the mO's o%h establishment of research 

a research and planning mlda?;. "'"'^'^ "^^""^ "^^"'^'^^ ""^^ 

;;^orta:L\;f\^rjLL°:nr;:L-^-^ 

avaUab e as wel ^ necessity of access to the best Information 

available as well as expertise In the analysis of policy proposals Tn 

P annZ' "7^''''' "^^"'^'^^ '''''''' -^^^V 1" a suppor ve ole to 

Ka o^:: TZZT\:\lr departments, ^^hat s.^lllnll role 

operatlonl ro ^''P^"f'^/" f^e current context of education department 
pot cy-Lkln^ and ^"r^y*^"-^ ^ very large part of planning and 
Lyt il" ".^^^^^^^^^^ ^-Ples of this 

branches In recent years^He p'^^ln^^s^ILl l^v s^ajlt d^t e^t^slblutv 

authorl^pH Z i P'^^i^^^ in PPBS a few years ago, Alberta has now 
conSltef ' °^ P^^S^^" 1" ^97/.-75. Manitoba has 

''Depa"m^f,t ofT?r"''°^^ '^^^ ^" -^ool system and Its 

:::iL":ic^^^;io^:::::;:r:odiis--^^-=^- 

A59. Departmental research and planning units may be put at the disposal 

of commissions, task forces. Special Advisory or Minister's Co^^lt tees 

An example of the latter Is found m Saskatchewan's 9 3 serLTo regional 

conferences on 'issues and Choices' In Education, when the Research 

P annlng and Development Branch undertook preparation o the dL gn and 

":istr=t:e":.^"" -^-^ --^ direct::i^"f\"n' 

£ ; S^etitisJ'coS- 

t,Lees Association has commissioned a number of maior studipc nr 

461. rhe purposes, strategics and toclmlquc-s rotorred to above „Uh respect 
U Bover„.e„t» have so„e.hat parallel app,l.„t,„„s at the level of seh^t 
orHa'tlaUo":;.:"""-" <-'"'^ -IversUles, and „o„4™ rLnt 
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2. Levels of Planning and Research 

462. In the broad spectrum of activity of the educational enterprise 
ranging from the teacher in the school to the Cabinet priority committees 
of a provincial government, there are numerous focal points of planning 

and decision-making. Without in any way minimizing the importance attaching 
to the plans and decisions made at any of these points, the description 
which follows has three basic reference points, namely the school-community, 
the province and the Western Region. 

463. To view the nature of educational planning in Western Canada in the 
current context is to see it in the perspective of relevant issues and 
developments of the past quarter century. It is to recall the problems 

of providing educational services to thousands of armed services personnel 
at the close of World War II, whose needs ranged from secondary education 
to vocational training to university education. In the 1950' s the post-war 
babies came into the primary schools and elementary enrolments doubled in 
that decade. Planning of facilities and allocation of resources took on a 
new meaning and importance after 20 years of relative inactivity. By the 
1960's expansionism spread to the secondary field and enrolments more than 
doubled in that decade. If planning with respect to expansion resulted 
from imperatives attributable to numbers of clients, amounts and kinds of 
facilities, provision of programs and teaching personnel, these imperatives 
were almost concurrently coupled with demands for improved programs, broader 
curricula, more courses, more specialized teachers - and a better assortment 
of facilities, gymnasia, laboratories, shops, libraries and instructional 
resources. While the 1970* s witnessed a decline in enrolments, population 
shifts also brrjght the anomaly of vacant class space in existing locations 
and pressure for similar facilities in other locations. 

464. The expansionism of the 1950' s and 1960's in basic education was 
equally intense in the post-school sector, with the initial impact being 
felt in the universities, where full-time enroliiients alone trebled between 
1960 and 1970. New needs were met by expansior» of the facilities of the 
older universities and by the creation of several new universities, again 
more than doubling their number. In terms of campus facilities in the 
Region, some two-thirds have been planned and built l:i the past 15 years. 
In the same period, most of the institutes of technology and a variety of 
vocational centres and colleges came into being, adding further to the 
massive capital investment for education which has taken place since 1950. 

465. If planning throughout a major part of the post-war period were 
motivated by the imperatives of quantitative problems, its locus In the 
past decade has broadened to include other priorities. These priorities, 
characterized by growing empiiasis on qualitative improvements, emerged in 
the fo rm of new or revisi'd concepts of educational content and process - 
individualization of learning experience (contintious progress plans, 
independent study, variety of learning situations), widening of the 
turricular program (vocdt i o \'l , environmental, ci)nsum( i , dni^;, saftty, 
second language), the tcacli r as an orj^anizer of learning txperiencc, 
utilization of educationaj ^ hnologies . Thi'se and olhei related nspects 
oi programming reciched d^uph into the plcjnninj; functions ol princlp.;]s 
and le.irhers, nl S(hool Lom,!, anJ their ulfi<i.ils, ol i)r ov i nc i .j 1 
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ministries of education, of universities and their faculties of education. 
This too was the era of major program extensj.ons such as early childhood 
education, education of the handicapped, recurrent education^ native 
education, already referred to in this Chapter. It was as well the period 
marked by significant reorganization of relationships of and among 
governments, school boards, universities, educational organizations and 
th*> public at large in shaping developments of education as a whole. 

A66. Educational planning and decision-making, infinitely more complex 
than even a generation ago, are seen increasingly as shared responsibilities, 
predicated on consultation, participation and e^en negotiation among Lhose 
whose interests and educational mandates are in^^olved or affected. This is 
apparent in the complex variety of committees, councils, cask forces, and 
like mechanisms which have representation from government departments, school 
boards, the teaching profession, the universities ^i.d interested organizations 
or special interest groups, and at times, st.dents. 

A67. In recent years, collective bargaining processes have added another 
dimension to planning relationships, for example, between school boards and 
their teaching staffs. Collective bargaining agreements, traditionally 
concerned with salaries, and other employee benefits, tend increasingly to 
in lude a variety of provisions cr ^cerned with conditions under which 
employee services will be •performed . Where these conditions bear on matters 
such as teacher-pupil ratio, hours and scheduling of work, assignment of 
duties, relationships between employer and employee tend to become formali-jed 
and subject to technicalities of interpretation in issues of planning and 
decision-making. The extent to which the necessities of formal contracts 
will influence the attitudes of school boards and their teaching staffs in 
professional matters as these relate to planning remains to be seen. At the 
post-secondary level, a simi.lar trend If developing in the university sector. 
Many faculty associations accustomed to informal bargaining with boards of 
governors with respect to salaries, are considering measures to establish 
themselves as formal bargaining units under provincial labor law. Very 
recently ore such batgaining unit was certified. Another association with- 
drew its application for certification ostensibly to re-examine the impli- 
cations of more formalized borgaining with respect to the professional role 
of its members in university planning. 

Planning at the School-Community Level 

For the present purpose the expression 'school-community' is inter- 
preted to refer essentially to educational institutions and the educational 
community each serves. At the level of basic education the chief participants 
include the staffs and administrative officials of the schools, the school 
boards, parent organizations, local provincial supervisors and consultants 
(education, health, welfare, recreation) and frequently local municipal 
officials. In the post-secondary or post-school sector, the principal 
figures are the governing boards, administrative official? aud academic 
committees of universities and colleges, together with various advisory 
c^Tomittees, usually with representation from special interest groups and 
agencies, public and private, which have concerns relating to services for 
youth and aduluS. 
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Af)9. By reason ol the manner in which basjc education evolved and 
developed, legislative prescriptions of powers and duties as well as custom 
and usage liave tended to allocate to school boards functions pertaining to 
over-all policies of a local school system (program, administrative 
organization and nanagement, personnel and finance) and to assign to the 
instructional staff of the schools the professional functions relating to 
the internal management of the school and the program authorized by the 
school board. Although school boards and teachers have always guarded 
what they regarded as their respective prerogatives with considerable 
zeal, lines of demarcation have become increasingly blurred. Sensing the 
importance of their decisions concerning over-all programming of the schools, 
boards of trustees nave found it necessary to be better and more fully 
informed concerning the objectives, content and instructional features of 
the school. Likewise, teachers display increasing interest in the activities 
of school boards in managing the delivery system for educational seivices. 
These tendencies have the effect of drawing school boards and their teaching 
staffs together in some aspects of planning. A somewhat similar tiend has 
appeared in the relationships of parents with school boards and with teachers. 

470. Traditional methods of communication among school boards, teachers 
and parents, commonly one or two more or less formal meetings a year liave 
given way to other strategies, some innovative and others as by-products of 
employer-employee relationships, and of the electoral system by which 
school trustees hold office. Experience with various types of school 
meetings, radio and television programs (including phone-in participation), 

open-house' events, and parent-teacher interviews, indicates that while it 
is relatively easy to disseminate educational information, it is manifestly 
much more dif . lult to produce effectual two-wav communication and feed-back 
to the school boards and their staffs. Among less common strategies, the 
example of joint-sponsorship by the school boards and the teacher associations 
of an urban school district of a study and evaluation of the school syst^n 
of a Western city is illustrative. A working committee of citizens, heaaed 
by a judge and without school board and teacher representation spent many 
months holding public me2tings, receiving briefs and compiling public opinion 
on educat:fonal issues. Its report and recommendations are reported to have 
been very influential in subsequent planning by educational authorities in 
that community. Variations of this technique have been applied elsewhere 
with somewhat similar results. As a planning device, its strengths lie in 
its potential for widespread community involvement, in its emphasis on 
community initiatives, and in the educative experience of active partici- 
pation by lay citizens. It does not, however, provide a vehicle for continuin[ 
participatory planning or for interaction with trustees and teachers. 

471. In the belief that there is a reservoir of latent public interest in 
educational planning, ministries of education and local governments are 
devoting a good deal of attention to possible alternatives of a somewhat more 
structured character. Among these possibilities is the 'School Council', 
referred to in Alberta's Worth Report in 1972 as "a m.iture partnership among 
pooi)^ wliich reflects not only responsiveness and influence, but essentially 
builds on respect, trust, the right of I'nitiative, and a flexible lormula 

for participation !n policy decisions". Becausi^ provincial authorities in 
Western Canada avc not ccnvincinJ tliat school councils should h(> established 
i)- IcgJshitivc fi,i(, curn 111 |f)li(jcs arc piesenlly diroc^tcd toward promotion 
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of the principle and experimentation at the corainunity level. Initiatives 
have been taken by a few school boards, resulting In the establishment of 
a number of parent or community councils, particularly in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. Membership of school councils in generally seen to be widely 
representative of a school and its community, parents, teachers, admini- 
strators and students. The present tendency is to regard school councils 
as advisory in function. Future development of this concept or of some 
variation of it would appear to turn on the evolution of a mutually 
acceptable accommodation with respect to the rights of Individual citizens 
within the system, to the authority and responsibilities of elected school 
boards, and to prerogat;ives of teachers in their professional capacities. 

472. The role of research in educational planning at the school-community 
level tends to be informal and to be confined to activities of a survey 

and information gatherl ^ type, activities which can be conducted by personnel 
whose main and usual preoccupations are in administrative or professional 
tasks. Exceptions to this are found in a few of the larger school systems 
which have established research and planning mechanisms or units. 

473. At the post-school level the perception of 'school-community' is quite 
different from that of basic education. The community of a university may 

be regional or it may be province wide. Its sense of community is more 
oriented to its student body than to the public at large. Its system of 
governance, described in Chapter II, is not predicated on an elected board 
of management. It is not pubject to direct supervision of governments, 
except In Alberta, and the large mass of its relationships with government 
typically involves an intermediary body such as a grants commission. Like- 
wise, the college system, with exceptions, is administered by relatively 
Independent boards. Other Institutions such as institutes of technology 
are commonly administered by education departments. 

474. Internal planning in a university is accomplished through a network 
of committees at the levels of departments, faculties and divisions. 
Academic plans are subject to Senate approval before being referred to the 
Board of Governors. Moreover, major program expansions and new programs 
are normally also subject to approval of grants commissions. An exception 
to the latter is found in Alberta where the functions of a grant commission 
are performed by the Department of Advanced Education. Grants commissions 
having In their control the allocation of government funds voted to 
university purposes can exercise an Influence on program development. Their 
powers do not otherw ise enab le them to in tervene in pu rely academic and 
administrative policies of a university. Albeit an oversirapllf icati ,n of 
the complex nature of university planning processes, it is in essence a 
process which at various points involves students, academic staff, admini- 
strative heads and staff, the alumni and indirectly the public at large 
through various Interest groups, and finally the membership of the Board 

of Governors with whom the ultimate power of decision lies. 

475. In addition to ongoing planning, universities apply other mechanisms 
such as task forces ana occasionally commissions to examine into issues of 
major Import. These devices have been used to obtain information concerning 
the views and attitudes of the public toward university education, to inquire 
into and i tcorajnend with i.espect to university governance, to investigate 
alternatives <ind feasibility with respect to implementation of major new 
programs . 
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476. Institutes of technology which are administered by education 
departments rely on various types of advisory committees for purposes ot 
contact with the interested public, other institutions and other government 
departments. Because they are in essence government operations, they come 
within the scope of planning processes of the department to which they are 
attached with respect to over-all program development, budget appropriations, 
and personnel. The principal institutional functionary in this connection 

is the head of the institution In association with his senior program and 
administrative officials. 

477. The college system, in the main administered by semi-public boards 
of management, does not have the highly structured organization charac- 
teristic of universities. Boards of management function much in the manner 
of boards of governors of universities with respect to program policies, 
general administration, personnel and finance. Academic planning falls to 
the academic staff, through various committees under the direction of the 
head of an institution. Because the colleges tend to have a regional 
orientation, planners and policy-makers place a good deal of emphasis on 
two-way communication of information and opinion with the population m the 
area mainly served in each case. 



Planning at the Provincial Level 

478. If educational planning and decision-making at the school-community 
level are basically oriented to goals, issues and problems pertinent to the 
interests of the educational communities st ;ved by institutions such as 
schools, colleges and universities, these processes are at the same time a 
part of the fabric of planning and policies on the wider base of a province. 
For purposes of a perspective in this connection, it is useful to recall 
that provincial governments are sovereign and responsible in matters of 
education, that the public sector of education at all levels is based on 
provincial It .slatlou and heavily dependent on public funds. It follows 
that in the discharge of its mandate, a provincial government defines educa- 
tional goals and priorities for a province as a whole and expresses these 

in terms of provincial policies and programs. It follows also that 
provincial authorities, local governments and educational institutions share 
a common responsibility to respond to the aspirations of the people of a 
province and to provide leadership toward that end in their respective 
spheres . 

479. Some reference has already been made to university grants commissions 
In the context of their administrative role as intermediaries between the 
universities and provincial governments. However, by reason of their 
mandates, they also have a planning function. The Manitoba Universities 
Grants Coromission Is empowered to allocate funds and approve programs. 

The corresponding body In Saskatchewan has no direct mandate to approve 
programs but is empowered to distribute funds to the universities. British 
Columbia's new Universities Council, established under legislative enactment 
in 1974, replaces the former grants commission and has wide powers in matters 
of finance and university development. Until 1973, Alberta had two 
commissions, one for universities and one for colleges, each responsible 
for distributing provincial funds to the institutions concerned. These 
fvjn( tionf are now in the piDvJew oi ihv Department of Advanced hducalion. 
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in the perspective ot pLmniiig, grants comniiss ions h.ivt- iiucessjrLly to be 
concerned with decLsLoiii wlurh have program implications. Planning is 
inevitably bound up witii considerations of the amount of funci's available 
for allocation, evaluation of the budgetary proposals of the institutions, 
rationalization of programs among institutions, and new priorities, and 
in addition, with their interpretation of provincial goals for post - 
secondary education. 

480. Representing, they are presumed to do, the interests of both the 
public and the institutions thens&lves, commissions have also to recognize 
that post-secondary education is perceived as an integral part of the 
educational enterprise, and therefore subject to many of the same societal 
forces and influences of change and adaptation as other sectors of the 
educational system. Not the least of these circumstances ic the role of 
post-secondary education as an instrument of the social and economic 
policies of governments. It is for them to plan in terms of harmonization 

of public and institutional aspirations at a period in educational development 
characterized by a strong desire to forge a 'system* of post-secondary 
education out of existing institutions, some with long traditions of apparent 
autonomy and independence. 

481. Although government planning for education at the provincial level 
has been, and still is, focused primarily in an education ministry, some 
provincial governments have in recent years broadened the planning base to 
include other cabinet ministers. To illustrate, the provincial cabinet 

of Manitoba has a Planning and Priorities Committee and a Committee on 
Health, Education and Social Policy. In Saskatchewan, the Executive 
Council (cabinet), with its planning and research unit, has within it a 
group concerned with Health, Education, and Welfare. Alberta has a 
Priorities Committee of Cabinet and a Cabinet Education Committee (the two 
education ministers and the minister of manpower and labour). Although 
the roles of these cabinet committees vary somewhat in detail, they give 
a central focus to planning in terms of over-all objectives, of conceptuali- 
zation of problems and of the nature of planning and decision-making 
processes in dealing with problems. 

482. In summary, planning within ministries of education is broader in 
scope and more general in nature than local planning. Planning at this 
level is concerned with the general organization of schools in a province 
from kindergarten to post-secondary, with legislation relating to estab- 
lishing and operation of institutions and to educational governance, with 
defining the broad goals of education and development of programs to 
attain those goals, and with provision of the financial base for operation 
of the educational system as a whole. The planning processes reflect not 
only the decision-making responsibility of a province inherent in its 
constitutional mandate, but also recognition of a long tradition of shared 
authority with local governments and institutions In the development and 
delivery of services. Notwithstanding a continuing strong public commitment 
to a grassroots approach to planning, the growing complexities of adapting 
the educational system as an Instrument of social and economic development 
in modern so^ Idty have net ossitated introduction of more sophisticated 
planning techniques, particularly in the area of research, with a much 
greater emphasis on policy aii.ilysls and more elaborate* information systems. 
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Planning at the Interprovlncial Level 

483. Constitutional j>iovislons make no provision for formal structures 

or arrangements by whicli provinces may engage in interprovlncial activities. 
Notwithstanding constitutional silence, the provinces have made legislative 
provisions, enabling education ministries to enter into agreements with one 
or more other governments for purposes of mutual advantage. Interprovlncial 
activity therefore lies In provincial initiatives, informal structures and 
agreements or contracts. 

484. Until the 1940' s interprovlncial contacts were limited and sporadic, 
and usually involved onJy departmental officials interested in seeking or 
exclianglng information which might be useful for planning purposes. The 
early informal contacts among education ministers following World War 11 
gradually became more frequent but until the late 1950' s were entirely 
uns^tructured. In the early 1960's the Standing Committee of Ministers of 
Education for Canada took form with the stated purpose of meeting once 
each year solely for informal discussion of educational matters of mutual 
Interest. From this beginning the Council of Ministers of Education, 
Canada, emerged in 1967. The motivations which drew ministers together 

at the national level were soon to result in a similar pattern of communi- 
cation among ministers at the regional level in Western Canada. 

485. In the meantime, from the mld-1940's, with ministerial approval 
several groups of officials organized interprovlncial meetings, first for 
exchange of information and then gradually to reach understandings in 
matters which were of common interest to the proving . their planning 
processes. As an illustration, provincial officials joined forces in an 
effort to facilitate interprovlncial movement of students by proposing 

a common student transfer card or cumulative record form and by producing 
a document to assist educational authorities in evaluation of student 
credits on transfer from one province to another. Other matters of 
consideration in like manner Included such as Canadian content in social 
studies courses, selection of school textbooks, school library services, 
educational broadcasting, to cite a few. Among the groups which have met 
regularly for many years are the directors of curricula, directors of 
supervisory services, and officials responsible for educational broadcasting. 
The activities of the latter group were influential in the decision of the 
four Western Provinces to enter in an agreement for joint production of 
broadcast material and for interprovlncial exchange of provincial material. 

486. Until 1964, interprovlncial communication among post-secondary insti- 
tutions was informal and mainly through an annual meeting of university 
presidents. In that year the First Ministers of the three prairie provinces 
formed the Prairie Economic Council, and as its working arm in education 
established the Interprovlncial Committee on University Rationalization, 
later to be replaced by the Western Canadian Post-Secondary Education 
Coordinating Committee. Apart from the extension of this committee to 
include British Columbia, the change to the present committee format is 
significant on two important counts, first that its terms of reference 

were broadened to embrace the whole field of post-secondary education, and 
second, that its members are ministers and not solely officials as was the 
case with its predecessor. Although generally concerned with all aspects 
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of higher and further education, the present committee is primarily concerned 
with coordination of services, cost implications of federal research 
programs, advance inforradtion concerning new program proposals, and possible 
significant cooperative ventures. An example of the latter is found in the 
recent agreement between Alberta and Saskatchewan to share in the operation 
of a regional college at a border point to service the program needs of 
both provinces in an area which straddles both provinces at that point. 

487. Among the very few precedents to this type of development, referred 
to in Chapter II, is the Western College of Veterinary Medicine at the 
University of Saskatchewan. Established in 1963, following studies involving 
provincial ministries of agriculture and senior university officials of the 
Western Provinces, this College was purposed to serve the needs of the four 
provinces for veterinarians. Given current trends in interprovincial 
planning, future similar developments to rationalize programs and program 
facilities in their mutual interests, are more than likely to be the result 
of planning by the Post-Secondary Education Coordinating Committee and 

under formal agreements among the ministers concerned. 

3. Trends and Prospects 

488. Of the various tendencies dlscernable on the present scene of educa- 
tional planning, five seem clearly to emerge as trends: an increasing 
sophistication of planning techniques; an increasing reliance on planning 
agencies and a diminishing use of ad hoc approaches; a movement from 
research to planning xn terms of policy development and analysis; increasing 
interest and activity in regional planning; and a sharpening focus on local 
involvement in planning. 

489. Planning has come to be recognized as an increasingly complex process 
requiring precise definition of purposes to be accomplished, competent 
research to assemble data requirements for decision-making, involvement of 
groups and individuals likely to be affected by a plan or policy, careful 
and insightful assessment of alternative plans or policies, and last but 

not least, evaluation of plans and policies on implementation. 

490. Second, although policy-makers are prepared to employ various methods 
for securing information and advice, it is evident that governments are 
convinced of the need to have research and planning capabilities as an 
in-house feature of the planning and decision-making processes. The prospect 
is that this trend, already strong in education departments, will gain 
strength at the level of local government, including school boards and other 
governing boards of institutions. The further evolution of this trend will 
tend to eliminate older practices of ad hoc decision-making and enhance the 
rationality of planning. 

491. Third, the urgencies of quantitative expansion of the 1950*s and 
1960*s have abated in the present decade, and the major focus of planning 
is rapidly shifting to the qualitative aspects of educational development. 
Qaalitativf* t oncc^rns will go beyond the mure imniediate issues of strengths 
<ind weaknesses of existing educational service.; to include consideration of 
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the fitness of education In terras of the expectations, hopes and aspirations 
of people. This infers a tendency to greater decentralization and wider 
participation in the processes of planning at the several points of 
decision-making. 

492. The emergence of coet-benefit analysis in budgeting, program 
evaluation and policy reviews as features of planning seem likely to 
contribute to a more definitive approach to evaluation as a component of 
planning. In at least one province it is established policy that when a 
new government program has been implemented It is subject to an external 
review after two or three yeirs. The use of pilot projects is an increasingly 
common practice with the same object ..n view, namely to ascertain whether of 
not the program s to be continued in Its existing form and to Ident y 
modifications which may be necessary. 

493. Fourth, the potential of region^ planning has been enhanced by the 
recent trend toward direct Involvement of education ministers In the process. 

nterprovincial consultation and cooperation at the level of of 1 icials tends 
ll.lT.a °" P"^":'"*^^^^ P^li'^i" "hi'^O '^-ve already been established, and on 
ways and means for cooperative action within those policies. On tl>e other 
hand, ministers have, by reason of their role in the over-all context of 
government policy-making, a more particular concern for new directions in 
u identification of problems and issues conmon to them or 

delaJ ^rL^M^r"' Moreover, they are in a position without 

delay to initiate activity - research or investigation - which may bo 
necessary to a subsequent decision in a matter of common interest and possible 
action on a regional basis or under bilateral agreements. possiDie 

tll'ion lirj'v'i" «-^rch for new or improved strategies for meaningful consul- 
tation and involvement of the public is likely to be intensified. Planning 
in education is coming to be regarded as "systems thinking", not confined 
solely to educationists. This trend toward comprehensive planning is evident 
in provincial government planning, more especially in the social services 
tields. To earlier references to interdepartmental committees of health, 
education and welfare in connection with services to the handicapped, may 
be added similar committees of education, agriculture and natural resources 
departments for planning environmental education and conservation. 

495. In the retrospect of the evolution of educational planning as a 

^''^"8^' ^"'^ development of education in Western Canada, 

trends which have emerged in the past decade indicate an increasing emphasis 
on longer-range planning, a future-orientation, and on greater sophisti- 
cation of t,)e planning processes. The basic motivation of educational 
planning, traditionally regarded in general terms of 'improving' educa- 
tional services, has clearly become one which comprehends the needs and 
expectations of individuals and of society in the future as well as In the 
present. The more specific objectives of planning which have been defined 
over the years, those relating to orderly growth and development of the 
educational system, to harmonization of educational development with 
economic and social goals, to operational efficiency of the system, and to 
qualitative improvements, remain equally valid for the future. However if 
the educational system Is itself perceived by society as one of the 
Instruments by which it charts its future, educational planning .ssumcs a 
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new dimension as a conlributor to the shape of the futi rt.^ and the 
educational system becomes a reflection of planning bo. h for and of the 
future. An obvious inference is the very great impor . .nee to be attached 
to planning processes, not only in a technical sense, but especially in 
the sense of meaningful involvement and participation of people, of 
society, in decision-making. Implicit in the commitment to decentralization 
in educational affairs is the necessity of harnessing the increasingly 
sophisticated technology of planning in harmony with the value systems by 
which society defines its goals and purposes. The traditional closeness 
of Western Canadians to their institutions, their 'grass-roots' approach 
to problems and issues, seem likely to ensure that scientific management 
processes, whether in planning, decision-making or administration, will 
continue to be their servant and not their master. 



GLOSSARY 



1. 



Adult - A person of or over the age of 18 years. 



2. Consolidation - An amalgamation of a number of small school 
districts or of small attendance areas in a larger unit of 
administration for purposes relating to provision of educa- 
tional services. 

3. Course - Unit -.f study related to a particular discipline, the 
successful completion of which may constitute one or more credits 
toward a certificate of standing, diploma or degree. 

A. Course Credit - The value attributed to a specific course, usu.illy 
expressed in numerical terms or time values. Requirements for 
completion of secondary education and for diplomas and degrees 
usually prescribe the number of course credits to be accumulated 
for those purposes. 

5. Course of Studies - An outline of courses prescribed or authorized 
by a minister of education for a school grade or division. Sometimes 
referred to as a * program. of studies'. 

6. Curriculum Guide - An elaboration of a course of studies with 
respect to subject matter, teaching techniques, learning materials, etc. 

7. Department of Education - The division or section of a provincial 
government responsible for educational affairs, presided over by a 
member of the government (cabinet), assisted by an appointed deputy 
minister and other administrative and staff officers. 

8. Elementary Education - The first six years (seven in British Columbia) 
of study next following the kindergarten year for the age group six to 
twelve or thirteen years in the elementary schools. 

9. Elementary School - A school which ordinarily provides elementary 
education to students enrolled in Grades I through VII in British 
Columbia, Grades I through VI in Alberta, Divisions I and II (each 
Division comprising three years) in Saskatchewan, and Grades I through 
VIII in Manitoba. Kindergarten education is typically provided in 

the elementary schools • 



10. Full-^Time Student - A student who is registered in an educational 
institution in a program of studies defined by the institutira to 
constitute the equivalent of not less than 70 to 80 percent of the 
studies usually required in one period or session of study, which may 
be a year, term or semester, 

11. Grade - A horizontal division in the organization of elementary - 
secondary schools for purposes of classification of the educational 
status of students and to identify the composition of the studies 
required at a given level, normally to be completed in one year. A 
student in Grade VI is in the sixth year of the twelve-year program 
of the elementary-secondary schools. 
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14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

20. 
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High School - A school which ordinarily provides instruction at 
the secondary level, the eleventh and twelfth years (Grades XI 
and XII) in British Columbia, the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
(Grades X, XI and XII) in Alberta and Saskatchewan, and the ninth 
to twelfth (Grades IX through XII) in Manitoba. High schools 
are also variously identified as secondary schools, collegiates, 
composite schools, comprehensive high schools. 

Intermediate Education - The three years of study next following 
the elementary years for the age group twelve or thirteen to fifteen 
or sixteen. Grades VIII through X in British Columbia, Grades VII 
through IX in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, provided in 
Junior-Secondary Schools in British Columbia, Junior High Schools 
in Alberta, and Division III Schools in Saskatchewan. In Maaitoba 
these grades are provided for in junior high schools in major 
centres and elsewhere in elementary and high schools. 

Minister of Education - A member of the provincial legislative 
assembly who has been appointed a minister of the cabinet of the 
provincial government with responsibilities pertaining to educa- 
tional affairs of the province. When the expression 'Ministry of 
L^ducation' is used, it refers in Western Canada to the Minister and 
his Department. 



Private School - A school owned, financed and operated by a private, 
voluntary or denominational group or agency. 

Part-Time Student - A student registered in an educational insti- 
tution for one or more courses, but fewer than the equivalent of the 
70 to 80 percent of the courses required for full-time status. 

Post-School Education - Education which follows exit from basic 
education; comprises post-secondary education (for which secondary 
school graduation or the equivalent is a prerequisite requirement) 
and various other educational programs for persons, normally adults, 
who may or may not have formally completed secondary education. 

Public School - Any school established under provincial law, 
administered by a public authority, and eligible to receive financial 
support from a provinc ial government . 

Regulations - Extension or elaboration of statutes (of a province) 

or by-laws (of a school board) pertaining to administrative requirements 

or procedures prescribed or authorized by law. 

School Board - The local education authority of a school district, 
consisting of three to fifteen or more persons elected by the residents 
eligible to vote in a school district, with powers and duties 
prescribed bv provincial law to administer educational services in 
the area of its jurisdiction. A school board, also referred to as a 
board of school trustees, may have appel lat ions such as board of 
education, divisional board, school unit board, county council, 
depending upon the type of local administrative unit. 
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21. School District - A geographical area established under provinciaJ 
law for the administration of educational services by a local 
education authority. Other designations of the unit (area) of local 
school administration include the school division, larger school unit 
and county. 

22. School Grants - Payments by provincial governments to school boards 
in support of educational services and administration at the local 
government level. Amo«4its of grants are usually determined under 
various types of formulae which may be specific as to purpose, such 
as grants for operating, capital, equipment, transportation, and 
special purposes. 

23. School Principal - A teacher who has been designated the head 
teacher of the staff of a school, whose functions are in general 
prescribed in provincial legislation and whose duties as admini- 
strative head of a school are assigned by the school board. 

24. Secondary Education - The three years of study (two in British 
Columbia) following completion of intermediate education. Programs 
are provided in high schools, composite and comprehensive schools, 
technical high schools and senior secondary schools (British Columbia). 

25. Separate School - A public school which provides educational 
services to a religious minority, Roman Catholic or Protestant. 

26. Superintendent of Schools - An official of a department of education 
who has been assigned professional and administrative dutiec at the 
local school system Ijvel, or, the senior official employed by a 
school board as its chief executive and educational officer. 

27. Teacher's Certificate - An official statement, issued by a minister 
of education, which certifies with respect to the professional quali- 
fications of a teacher and which constitutes a licence to teach in 
the province in which it is issued, subject in some cases to 
endorsement as to level in the school system. 
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